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P R E F A C E. 


Ihe  following  Lectures  were  delivered  at 
the  Mechanics’  Institution,  in  Spitalfields, 
rather  more  than  five  years  ago.  I have 
been  repeatedly  pressed  to  print  them, 
but  a variety  of  engagements  has  not  al- 
lowed me  time  to  do  so  until  the  confine- 
ment, occasioned  by  a severe  accident, 
furnished  me  with  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
ceeding with  the  task. 

I feel  it  necessary  to  state  in  apology 
for  the  want  of  uniformity  in  style,  which 
may  be  observed  in  these  Lectures,  that 
they  were  partly  written  in  full,  and  partly 
given  extempore  from  short  heads.  In 
printing  the  latter  portion,  I have  been 
under  the  necessity  of  employing,  with 
some  correction  and  addition,  the  notes 
which  were  taken  by  one  of  my  hearers. 
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PREFACE. 


These  Lectures,  I must  observe,  are 
designed  for  that  class  of  readers  for  whom 
the  series  of  publications,  styled  the 
“ Working  Man’s  Companion,”  has 
been  commenced  by  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  At  the 
same  time,  I must  observe,  that  as  I 
cannot  contemplate  their  being  wholly 
confined  to  the  hands  of  individuals  of 
that  class,  I have  not  rigidly  restricted 
myself  to  those  materials  which  are  ex- 
clusively or  peculiarly  adapted  to  them. 
I have  only  to  add  my  earnest  desire, 
that  those  who  may  read  this  little  book, 
and  unite  with  the  suggestions  which  it 
contains,  may  not  be  wanting  in  using 
their  exertions  to  urge  their  general  adop- 
tion with  more  cogent  and  effectual  per- 
suasion than  I have  been  able  to  employ. 
And  I would  further  recommend,  that 
this  little  volume  might  not  wholly  be 
confined  to  private  reading,  but  that  ad- 
vantage might  arise  from  its  being  read 
by  the  operative  class  when  met  together, 
cither  in  their  Mechanics’  Institutions,  or 
in  any  of  those  associations  into  which, 
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under  the  name  of  Clubs,  or  Benefit  So- 
cieties, they  may  have  entered  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  their  own  welfare  : 
nor  would  I even  exchide  those  occasions 
on  which  they  avowedly  meet  for  more 
convivial  purposes.  It  would  perhaps  be 
not  unreasonable  to  hope,  that  a few,  at 
least,  might  be  induced  to  combine  with 
mutually  strengthened  resolutions,  to 
carry  some  of  my  hints  into  execution 
With  more  zeal  and  alacrity  than  is  likely 
to  be  brought  into  operation,  as  the  re- 
sult of  merely  individual  and  private 
reading. 

I take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  thanks  to  the  Editor  of  the  Sunday 
Times,  for  the  kindness  with  which  he 
aided  in  promoting  the  object  which  I 
have  had  in  view,  by  publishing  in  his 
valuable  paper  portions  of  these  Lectures, 
shortly  after  they  were  delivered. 

T.  H. 
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PRESERVING  HEALTH. 


LECTURE  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Some  of  you,  I trust,  need  not  be  told  that  it 
was  at  one  time  my  duty  to  endeavour  to  al- 
leviate the  miseries  induced  by  sickness  in 
the  district  which  surrounds  us.  How  far  I 
was  successful  in  my  efforts  for  this  purpose, 
I must  leave  for  you  to  decide. 

One  thing  I confess  that  I have  left  undone. 
When  I entered  on  the  duties  of  my  office  of 
Physician  to  the  London  Dispensary,  I quickly 
perceived  that  to  cure  or  to  alleviate  actual 
sickness  was  not  all  that  was  necessary  to  be 
done.  Whilst  I saw  that  it  was  far  more  im- 
portant to  confirm  and  preserve  health,  I saw 
that  there  were  many  causes  constantly  ope- 
rating to  disturb,  ruin,  and  destroy  it.  Had 
the  remedies  for  these  evils  been  as  obvious 
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as  the  evils  themselves,  I should  have  been 
guilty  of  heinous  negligence,  not  to  say  cruelty, 
in  so  long  delaying  to  bring  them  forward. 
Two  gi'eat  and  almost  insurmountable  obstacles 
started  to  oppose  the  design  which  I was  not 
backward  to  form. 

The  greater  and  more  important  difficulty 
was,  the  selection  of  means  capable  of  bringing 
about  the  end  so  earnestly  to  be  wished. 

The  other  difficulty  was,  to  find  a plan  by 
which  the  desired  means,  when  discovered, 
might  be  brought  into  practice.  This  difficulty 
was  far  less  than  the  former.  In  casting  my 
eyes  around  me  over  this  district,  they  were 
soon  fixed  on  your  Institution,  and  I imme- 
diately perceived  its  importance  in  reference 
to  the  object  which  I had  at  heart. 

Let  me  tell  you,  that  in  countries  which  are 
not  blessed  with  the  same  degree  of  freedom 
as  this,  the  diminished  liberty  of  the  subject 
receives  some  compensation  in  the  zealous 
care  which  their  Governments  exercise  over 
the  state  of  the  public  health.  To  us  Eng- 
lishmen, these  laws,  however  useful,  could 
never  be  tolerable.  What  cannot  be  done  by 
law,  must,  therefore,  be  done  by  persuasion. 
To  many,  if  not  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
district,  the  reasons  on  which  depend  the  pre- 
cepts which  I am  about  to  offer,  would  be  un- 
intelligible. To  you,  who  have  imbibed  the 
principles  of  those  sciences  which  are  taught 
in  this  Institution,  they  will,  I hope,  be  found 
both  clear  and  convincing. 
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Whilst,  in  the  name  of  our  common  coun- 
try, I call  upon  you  to  increase  her  prosperity, 
by  seeking  your  own  well-being,  let  me  intreat 
you  to  furnish  a plain  and  irresistible  answer 
to  those  who  call  in  question  the  propriety  and 
advantages  of  an  Institution  like  yours;  and 
who  conceive  that  to  cultivate  the  native 
talent,  and  increase  the  knowledge  of  the 
operatives,  is  to  render  them  unfit  for  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  and  to  make  them 
dissolute  private  characters,  and  disaffected 
subjects. 

A celebrated  ancient  philosopher  was  one 
day  asked  what  was  the  advantage  of  the  doc- 
trines which  he  taught  his  disciples.  He  re- 
plied, “ That  his  disciples  did  those  things  of 
their  own  accord,  which  others  performed  only 
through  the  influence  and  terror  of  the  law.” 
It  is  for  you,  in  the  loud  language  of  actions, 
to  give  a similar  reply  to  those  who  would 
withhold  from  you  the  benefits  of  philosophy. 

It  is  my  intention,  in  this  and  in  my  suc- 
ceeding Lectures,  to  explain  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  which  operate  injuriously  on  the 
condition  of  the  public  health , more  especially 
in  districts  situated  as  that  around  us,  (Spital- 
fields,)  and  briefly  to  point  out  the  principles 
on  which  the  remedies  should  be  founded. 

It  is  needless  that  I should  attempt  to  de- 
scribe what  is  to  be  understood  by  a state  of 
perfect  health — or  even  that  I should  enter 
minutely  into  the  different  operations  which, 
during  life,  are  going  forward  in  our  bodies. 
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You  must  all  have  often  heard  life  compared 
to  a flame,  and  this  simile  will  suit  my  purpose 
tolerably  well. 

The  combustible  materials,  say  the  wick 
and  oil,  must  not  merely  be  raised  to  the 
proper  temperature  ; they  must  be  surrounded 
by  an  atmosphere  containing  a principle  ca- 
pable of  supporting  combustion,  which  in 
this,  as  in  most  instances,  consists  of  oxy- 
gen; which,  as  you  know,  forms  a most  im- 
portant part  of  the  air  in  which  we  move.  So 
long  as  the  flame  is  burning,  the  oxygen  is 
consuming ; and  if  its  supply  be  limited,  the 
flame  becomes  fainter  and  fainter,  and  ulti- 
mately expires.  The  case  is  the  same  with 
life.  The  supply  of  oxygen  must  be  constant. 
The  functions  of  life  languish  as  it  is  removed, 
and  the  portion  so  consumed  enters  into  a 
combination  that  is  as  injurious  to  life,  as  it  is 
destructive  to  combustion. 

It  is  not  merely  necessary  that  the  com- 
bustible should  have  access  to  oxygen,  and  be 
ignited  ; it  is  often  necessary,  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  flame,  that  protection  should  be 
afforded  against  those  accidents  which  might 
endanger  it. 

Thus  much  of  my  simile  points  to  those 
precepts  which  bear  on  our  relation  with  the 
atmosphere, — viz.,  those  which  treat  of  air 
and  clothing. 

When  the  flame  is  kindled, — when  proper 
air  is  supplied, — when  wet  and  wind,  and  other 
causes  capable  of  extinguishing  it,  are  eflec- 
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tually  guarded  against,  a continual  supply  of 
the  oil,  or  other  combustible  material,  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
flame.  So  with  respect  to  human  life:  our 
ease  and  comfort,  and  even  our  existence,  can- 
not be  assured  by  air  and  clothing  alone  ; but 
from  time  to  time  we  are  under  the  necessity 
of  repairing  the  loss  of  those  materials  which, 
in  a visible  or  invisible  form,  are  constantly 
passing  oft  from  our  bodies.  This,  you  know, 
is  effected  by  the  food,  solid  and  fluid,  which 
we  take  into  our  stomachs,  and  which,  by  the 
important  process  of  digestion,  become  con- 
verted into  a part  of  our  bodies. 

As  the  virgins  in  the  parable  merited  the 
appellation  of  wise  or  foolish,  according  to  the 
provision  which  they  made  for  the  burning  of 
their  lamps  ; so  with  respect  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  life  and  health — wisdom  or  folly  may- 
be shown  by  our  use  or  abuse  of  the  various 
articles  which  we  consume  in  the  daily  acts  of 
eating  and  drinking. 

To  furnish  you  with  some  hints  on  this  part 
of  the  subject,  I shall  devote  my  second  Lec- 
ture to  the  consideration  of  digestion  and  diet. 

As  I proceed  to  the  next  branch  of  our  sub- 
ject, the  simile  of  a lamp,  which  I have  em- 
ployed in  the  illustration,  becomes  less  strictly 
applicable  ; but  let  us  help  it  a little,  and  carry 
it  somewhat  further. 

In  order  that  the  lighted  lamp,  or  candle, 
may  burn  in  situations  in  which  its  light  may 
answer  some  useful  or  agreeable  purpose,  it  is 
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often  necessary  that  it  should  be  conveyed 
from  place  to  place.  Something  beyond  the 
mere  phenomenon  of  combustion  is  called  for, 
and  the  instrument  which  we  have  made  use 
of  as  a simile,  is  brought  under  the  influence 
of  a new  and  external  power,  whieh,  if  well 
directed,  may  render  it  a source  of  advantage 
or  enjoyment  ; and,  on  the  contrary,  this  force 
may  be  misapplied — the  light  may  be  useless, 
or  the  flame  may  be  extinguished,  or  become 
the  cause  of  mischief  and  evil. 

In  that  most  perfect  and  complicated  of  in- 
struments, the  human  body,  we  find  combined 
with  that  which  we  have  compared  to  the  lamp, 
with  its  oil,  wick,  and  flame,  organs  by  which, 
although  possessed  of  this  power  of  self- 
motion,  it  reduces  other  forces  to  its  subjec- 
tion, and  compels  them  to  become  the  agents 
of  its  locomotion. 

It  is  as  needless  for  me  to  attempt  to  enu- 
merate, as  it  would  be  difficult  to  know  where 
to  leave  off  enumerating,  what  may  be  done 
by  the  combined  agency  of  those  powers  which 
man  possesses  in  his  own  person,  and  of  those 
which  he  derives  from  the  objects,  animate  and 
inanimate,  which  surround  him. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  abundant  materials 
for  the  third  Lecture  may  be  found  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  limbs,  the  organs,  or  instru- 
ments by  which  the  movements  of  the  body 
are  effected. 

To  this  division  of  the  subject  will,  of 
course,  belong  the  influence  which  the  health 
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receives  from  the  various  bodily  exercises  per- 
formed, either  in  the  way  of  business  or  recre- 
ation. 

Nor  can  this  subject  be  dismissed  without  a 
transient  and  cursory  glance  at  those  intellec- 
tual faculties  which  have  been  bestowed  on 
man  for  the  government  and  direction  of  the 
powers  of  which  I have  been  speaking. 

Hence  I shall  have  to  notice  the  mysterious 
functions  of  the  brain  and  nerves  which  con- 
stitute the  parts  of  our  bodies  which  are  in  the 
nearest  relation  to  the  intellectual  faculties, 
and  to  touch  on  that  highly  interesting  and 
important  subject, — the  cultivation  and  right 
use  of  the  mind. 

Notwithstanding  the  strictest  attention  to 
the  best  principles  and  rules  which  can  be  laid 
down  for  the  preservation  of  life  and  health, 
man,  like  the  lamp  to  which  I have  been  com- 
paring him,  sooner  or  later  yields  to  the  all- 
conquering  hand  of  time.  The  admirable  and 
complicated  machine  is  dissolved,  and  its  place 
is  supplied  by  a new  machine. 

The  process  by  which  the  perpetuation  of 
the  species  is  insured,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
solution of  the  individuals  which  compose  it, 
has  no  counterpart  amongst  the  works  of 
man’s  contrivance. 

Here,  then,  I abandon  my  simile,  after  re- 
marking that  as  before  the  flame  ceases  to 
flicker  in  the  exhausted  socket,  the  vital  spark 
may  be  communicated  to  another  lamp,  and 
burn  with  renovated  vigour;  so  the  passing 
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generation  will  live  in  that  which  succeeds  it, 
and  the  energies  of  an  emulous  posterity  may 
be  conspicuous  either  as  a shining  light,  or  as 
a burning  shame. 

My  fourth  Lecture  will  be  devoted  to  this 
subject,  in  reference  to  which  the  duties  of  the 
present,  and  the  claims  of  the  succeeding  ge- 
neration, will  be  pressed  on  your  serious  at- 
tention. 

The  limits  to  which  I must  confine  myself  in 
the  four  Lectures,  of  which  I have  given  the 
outlines,  will  necessarily  prevent  me  from  en- 
tering into  minute  details.  I shall  endeavour 
briefly  to  explain  principles,  and  offer  a few 
suggestions,  which  must  be  regarded  rather  as 
specimens  of  the  application,  than  the  notice  of 
all  that  should  be  done. 


AIR,  LIGHT,  CLEANLINESS,  CLOTHING. 

A function  or  process,  in  its  nature  re- 
sembling what  we  call  respiration  or  breathing, 
is  performed  by  all  living  beings.  Even  plants 
breathe,  and  their  leaves  are  the  organs  by 
which  their  respiration  is  performed.  Polypi,  of 
which  you  have  an  example  in  the  jelly  fish, 
and  zoophites,  of  which  you  may  take  sponge 
for  an  example,  which  constitute  the  lowest 
links  in  the  chain  of  animals,  perform  this 
iunction  by  the  whole  of  their  exposed  sur- 
faces ; but  in  all  animals  higher  than  these, 
there  is  a.  special  apparatus  for  this  pur- 
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pose.  In  those  which  live  in  the  water  we  find 
various  modifications  of  gills.  Thus,  in  the 
lobster  and  crab,  which  belong  to  a class  of 
animals  called  Crustacea,  you  know  there  are 
spongy  bodies  called  by  some  persons  dead 
metis  flesh.  The  oyster;  which  belongs  to 
another  class  of  animals,  called  mollusca, 
breathes  by  means  of  that  part  which  re- 
sembles a fringe,  and  is  called  the  beard ; 
whilst  in  the  true  fish,  such  as  the  herring 
and  the  shark,  we  find  for  the  same  purpose 
those  parts  which  are  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  gills  ; but  even  in  these  there  is  some 
variety.  On  the  other  hand,  those  animals 
which  either  live  in  air,  or  at  least  breathe  it, 
are  provided  with  lungs,  or  w'ith  organs  bear- 
ing some  resemblance  to  them.  The  snail, 
which  I mention  as  a specimen  of  the  soft 
animals,  or  mollusca  living  in  air,  has  a kind  of 
lung.  The  caterpillar,  and  the  animals  allied 
to  it,  of  the  insect  class,  are  furnished  with 
two  tubes,  one  on  each  side  of  the  body,  for 
the  reception  of  air,  which  finds  its  way  into 
and  out  of  them  by  two  corresponding  rows  of 
small  pipes  or  pores  called  stigmata.  Frogs, 
turtles,  serpents,  and  other  reptiles,  have  regular 
lungs,  but  of  a coarse  texture ; birds  breathe 
by  means  of  lungs  of  a fine  texture,  which  have 
as  accessories  various  large  cavities  which  re- 
ceive air  from  the  lungs. 

Man,  as  you  know,  and  those  animals  which 
belong  to  the  same  class  with  him,  breathe  by 
means  of  very  perfect  lungs,  which  occupy  a 
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considerable  part  of  the  trunk.  The  air  enters 
them  by  the  windpipe;  this  divides,  and  its 
branches  again  and  again  divide  and  sub- 
divide, till  its  small  and  delicate  branches 
have  conveyed  the  air  into  the  soft  and  spongy 
structure  of  the  lung,  in  which  it  is  brought 
into  intimate  contact  with  the  organ.  In  man, 
and  in  those  animals  which  resemble  him  in 
their  mode  of  breathing,  the  process  of  respira- 
tion is  partly  mechanical  and  partly  chemical. 

The  mechanical  part  consists  in  the  ad- 
mission of  air  by  the  expansion  of  the  cavity, 
which  is  brought  about  by  the  raising  of  the 
ribs,  and  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  or 
midriff,  and  in  the  expulsion  of  the  air  when 
the  capacity  of  the  chest  is  diminished  by  the 
falling  of  the  ribs  and  the  raising  of  the 
diaphragm.  In  its  passage  between  the  mouth 
and  lungs  the  air  may  be  stopped  at  a nar- 
row part,  a little  behind  the  tongue,  called 
the  rima  glottidis.  This  may  happen  at  our 
own  will,  or  at  times  by  serious  or  even  fatal 
accident.  The  air,  as  it  is  put  in  motion 
in  the  lungs,  by  the  act  of  taking  in  and  send- 
ing out  breath,  produces  a sound  which  may 
be  heard  through  the  ribs,  and  which  differs  in 
the  healthy  and  the  diseased  states  of  the 
lung.  On  this  fact  is  founded  the  use  of  the 
cylinder  or  stethoscope,  an  instrument  of  great 
advantage  in  the  investigation  of  the  diseases 
of  the  chest. 

The  chemical  part  of  the  process  consists 
chiefly  in  the  loss  of  oxygen  gas,  and  the 
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formation  of  carbonic  acid  gas  : the  one  is 
generally  equal  to  the  other.  There  is,  how- 
ever, some  difference  in  this  respect  between 
summer  and  winter.  Sometimes  there  is  not 
merely  a loss  of  a part  of  the  oxygen  in 
the  respired  air  : the  quantity  of  the  azote,  the 
other  component  part  of  the  atmosphere,  may 
likewise  be  altered  ; this  seems  to  depend  on 
the  season  of  the  year,  and  on  the  state  of  the 
animal,  and  particularly  on  the  situation  in 
which  it  had  been  placed  previously  to  the  ex- 
amination. The  number  of  respirations  per 
minute  varies  in  different  persons,  and  also  in 
the  same  person  at  different  times.  The  mean 
may  be  stated  at  twenty.  About  one-eighth 
of  the  air  in  the  chest  is  changed  in  each 
ordinary  act  of  respiration  and  inspiration, 
and  on  an  average  6G6j  cubic  feet  of  air  are 
breathed  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  general  conviction  of  the  close  con- 
nexion between  breathing  and  life  is  shown 
by  the  expressions  “ breath  of  life,”  “ breath- 
ing one’s  last,”  “expiring,”  and  the  like.  The 
absolute  necessity  for  the  constant  performance 
of  the  changes  effected  by  respiration,  is  fully 
demonstrated  by  experiments  on  animals  which 
perform  the  function  in  water,  as  well  as  on 
those  which  breathe  air.  Thus  fish  die  in 
limited  quantities  of  water,  if  contact  with  air 
be  prevented,  and  the  effect  will  be  more 
striking  if  the  air  contained  in  water  have 
been  expelled  by  boiling. 

We  need  not,  then,  be  surprised  at  the 
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serious  and  not  unfrequently  fatal  conse- 
quences of  those  circumstances  which  inter- 
fere with  respiration.  I shall  notice  these 
under  different  heads. 

1.  Man  or  any  other  animal  may  die  from 
having  only  a limited  quantity  of  air,  which  he 
contaminates  himself,  and  renders  unfit  for  the 
purposes  of  life:  as  when  a small  animal  is 
placed  under  a receiver,  or  when  human 
beings  have  been  confined  in  air-tight  cham- 
bers, cases  of  which  kind  have  occurred  in 
mines  on  tire  irruption  of  water.  As  our 
rooms  are  not  air-tight,  it  is  rare  for  im- 
mediately fatal  effects  to  proceed  from  the 
contamination  of  the  air  in  them  by  means 
of  the  continued  respiration  of  the  same  por- 
tion, yet  instances  have  occurred  of  persons 
perishing  from  close  crowding  in  a confined 
apartment,  of  which  few  instances  are  more 
fatal  or  striking  than  the  case  of  our  country- 
men confined  in  the  Black-Hole  at  Calcutta. 
This  was  in  1775,  when  the  Indian  Nabob, 
Surajah  Dowla,  consigned  146  prisoners  to  the 
dungeon  so  named. 

“ It  was  about  eight  o'clock  when  these  un- 
happy persons,  exhausted  by  continual  action 
and  fatigue,  were  crammed  together  into  a 
dungeon  about  eighteen  feet  square,  in  a close 
sultry  night,  in  Bengal,  shut  up  to  the  east 
and  south,  the  only  quarters  whence  the  air 
could  reach  them,  by  dead  walls,  and  by  a 
wall  and  door  to  the  north  ; open  only  to  the 
west  by  two  windows  strongly  barred  with 
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iron,  from  which  they  could  receive  scarce  any 
circulation  of  fresh  air. 

“They  had  been  but  a few  minutes  confined 
before  every  one  fell  into  a perspiration  so 
profuse,  that  no  idea  can  be  formed  of  it.  This 
brought  on  a raging  thirst,  which  increased  in 
proportion  as  the  body  was  drained  of  its 
moisture.  Various  expedients  were  thought 
of  to  give  more  room  and  air.  Every  man 
was  stripped,  and  every  hat  put  in  motion. 
They  several  times  sat  down  on  their  hams, 
but  at  each  time  several  of  the  poor  creatures 
fell,  and  were  instantly  suffocated  or  trodden 
to  death. 

“ Before  nine  o’clock  every  man’s  thirst 
grew  intolerable,  and  respiration  difficult. 
Efforts  were  again  made  to  force  the  door,  but 
still  in  vain.  Many  insults  were  used  to  pro- 
voke the  guards  to  fire  upon  the  prisoners,  who 
grew  outrageous,  and  many  of  them  delirious. 
e Water,  water!’  became  the  general  cry.  Some 
water  was  brought,  but  these  supplies,  like 
sprinkling  water  on  fire,  only  served  to  raise 
and  feed  the  flames.  The  confusion  became 
general  and  horrid  from  the  cries  and  ravings 
for  water,  and  some  where  trampled  to  death. 
This  scene  of  misery  proved  entertainment  to 
the  brutal  wretches  without,  who  supplied 
them  with  water  that  they  might  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  them  fight  for  it,  as 
they  phrased  it;  and  held  up  lights  to  the  bars 
that  they  might  lose  no  part  of  the  inhuman 
/ diversion. 
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“ Before  eleven  o’clock  most  of  the  gentle- 
men were  dead,  and  one-third  of  the  whole. 
Thirst  grew  intolerable  ; but  Mr.  Holwell  kept 
his  mouth  moist  by  sucking  the  perspiration 
out  of  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  catching  the  drops 
as  they  fell  like  heavy  rain  from  his  head  and 
face.  By  half  an  hour  after  eleven  most  of 
the  living  were  in  an  outrageous  delirium. 
They  found  that  water  heightened  their  un- 
easiness, and  ‘Air,  air!’  was  the  general  cry. 
Every  insult  that  could  be  devised  against  the 
guard  ; all  the  opprobrious  names  that  the 
viceroy  and  his  officers  could  be  loaded  with, 
were  repeated  to  provoke  the  guard  to  fire 
upon  them.  Every  man  had  eager  hopes  of 
meeting  the  first  shot.  Then  a general  prayer 
to  heaven  to  hasten  the  approach  of  the  flames 
to  the  right  and  left  of  them,  and  put  a period 
to  their  misery.  Some  expired  on  others  ; 
while  a steam  arose,  as  well  from  the  living  as 
the  dead,  which  was  very  offensive. 

“ About  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  they 
crowded  so  much  to  the  windows,  that  many 
died  standing,  unable  to  fall  by  the  throng  and 
equal  pressure  round.  When  the  day  broke, 
the  stench  arising  from  the  dead  bodies  was 
insufferable. 

“ At  that  juncture,  the  soubah,  who  had  re- 
ceived an  account  of  the  havock  death  had 
made  among  them,  sent  one  of  his  officers  to 
inquire  if  the  chief  survived.  Mr.  Holw'ell 
was  shown  to  him;  and  it  was  near  six  when 
an  order  came  for  their  release. 
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“ Thus  they  had  remained  in  this  infernal 
prison  from  eight  at  night  until  six  in  the 
morning,  when  the  poor  remains  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  souls,  being  only  twenty- 
three,  came  out  alive,  but  most  of  them  in  a 
high  putrid  fever.” 

In  large  assemblies,  collected  in  dispropor- 
tionately small  or  ill-contrived  rooms,  a slighter 
degree  of  the  same  inconvenience  is  felt,  and 
the  accumulation  of  heat  adds  to  the  evil.  The 
lights,  if  there  be  any  present,  burn  dimly — 
the  robust  are  oppressed,  and  those  less  able  to 
bear  the  altered  state  of  the  air,  faint. 

From  the  extent  to  which  the  air  of  an 
apartment  may  be  changed,  through  very 
small  crevices,  it  seldom  happens  that  the  di- 
minution of  oxygen,  or  the  excess  of  carbonic 
acid,  produced  by  the  respiration  of  human 
beings,  is  sufficient  to  lead  to  any  very  serious 
contamination  of  the  air. 

Less  degrees  of  it  escape  attention,  yet  the 
constant,  or  frequently-repeated  application  of 
the  cause,  cannot  fail  to  produce  injurious 
effects.  Nor  can  I doubt  that  the  unhealthy 
appearance  of  the  poor,  who  happen  to  have 
large  families,  crowded  into  small  and  ill-con- 
trived chambers,  and  more  especially  the  sickly 
state  of  their  children,  in  part  originate  in  its 
agencv. 

The  means  of  preventing  or  remedying  the 
evils  to  which  I have  alluded,  must  naturally 
present  themselves,  on  the  consideration  of  the 
causes  giving  rise  to  them  ; and  you  will,  per- 
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haps,  say  that  I might  as  well  spare  you  the 
trouble  of  listening  to  a relation  of  deficiencies 
produced  by  the  severe  and  resistless  force  of 
poverty,  rather  than  proceeding  from  igno- 
rance or  negligence.  Personal  observation, 
however,  has  convinced  me  that,  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  instances,  evils  are  allowed  to  pass 
unheeded,  or  are  tamely  submitted  to,  not 
because  they  are  concealed  or  trilling,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  because  their  general  and  fre- 
quent occurrence,  has  rendered  them  familiar. 
Thus  a room  is  sometimes  rendered  insufferably 
close,  in  consequence  of  a window,  which  ought 
to  let  in  air  as  well  as  light,  not  being  so  con- 
structed as  to  allow  of  its  being  opened,  al- 
though the  occupier,  with  a little  pains  and  in- 
genuity, might  make  it  do  so,  by  giving  a small 
portion  of  time  to  it,  before  or  after  work, 
supposing  that  he  may  not  have  the  means  to 
get  it  done  by  another.  Sometimes  a window, 
which  might  be  opened,  is  kept  close  to  avoid 
the  draft,  although  a little  management  might 
protect  the  inmates  from  this  inconvenience. 
Sometimes  a chimney,  which  is  scarcely  less 
useful  as  a ventilator,  than  as  a part  of  the 
fire-place,  is  either  blocked  up  or  wholly  want- 
ing. These  are  defects,  for  which  the  greatest 
poverty  can  hardly  be  urged  in  defence,  and 
those  who  let  apartments  to  the  poor,  and 
more  especially  those  who  contrive  or  con- 
struct dwellings  for  their  reception,  should  be 
careful  to  observe  and  avoid  them. 

The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  liable  to  be 
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increased  from  other  causes,  and  this  leads  me 
to  the  2nd  head. 

Combustion,  as  I have  already  remarked, 
like  respiration,  produces  carbonic  acid,  and 
often  in  much  larger  quantity. 

\ ou  must  all  be  aware  that  many  persons 
have  lost  their  lives  by  exposure  to  the  fumes 
of  charcoal.  It  is  the  carbonic  acid  which  is 
the  cause  of  this. 

When  this  acid  exists  in  small,  yet  perni- 
cious quantity,  it  is  imperceptible  to  our  eyes 
and  noses  ; its  pernicious  effects  are  insidiously 
produced,  and  from  its  being  a much  heavier 
gas,  or  air,  than  common  air,  it  occupies  the 
lower  part  of  the  room,  and  thus  the  victim,  as 
he  sinks  under  its  influence,  falls  more  com- 
pletely into  the  poison. 

Although  the  effects  of  the  vapour  of  burn- 
ing charcoal  has  been  so  long  known,  scarcely 
a year  passes  without  several  persons  coming 
to  an  untimely  end  through  its  means. 
Amongst  these  cases,  I cannot,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustration,  relate  any  one  more  in- 
structive than  the  following,  which,  while  it 
sufficiently  proves  the  deadliness  of  the  poison, 
also  shows  what  may  sometimes  be  success- 
fully done  to  counteract  it. 

William  Smith,  aged  38  years,  and  a lad 
13  years  of  age,  went  to  bed  as  usual  on  the 
night  of  the  23rd  of  November,  1807,  but  they 
allowed  a chafing-dish  of  burning  charcoal  to 
remain  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  whilst  the  door 
of  the  chamber  was  closed.  Between  six  and 
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seven  o’clock  the  following  morning  the  lad 
was  found  dead  on  the  floor, — the  situation  in 
which,  as  I have  said,  the  carbonic  acid  would 
be  the  most  abundant.  The  man,  who  re- 
mained in  bed,  was  in  a state  of  suspended 
animation,  but  still  exhibited  some  signs  of 
life,  like  one  labouring  under  an  apoplectic  fit. 
Fortunately  for  this  poor  fellow,  he  was  almost 
immediately  seen  by  a physician,  no  less  re- 
markable for  his  active  benevolence,  than  for 
his  great  professional  skill.  He  was  quickly 
removed  to  another  room,  to  which  the  fresh 
external  air  was  freely  admitted.  It  presently 
occurred  to  Dr.  Babington,  that  the  influence 
of  galvanism  offered  the  most  likely  means  of 
recalling  the  energies  of  life,  and  by  his  prompt 
exertions  the  use  of  a powerful  apparatus  was 
soon  procured.  No  time  was  lost  in  the  in- 
terval, and  friction,  warmth  to  the  extremities, 
and  ^ moderate  bleeding,  were  had  recourse  to, 
though  with  but  little  effect,  compared  to  that 
which  wras  obtained  by  the  galvanic  pile,  which 
produced  deeper  and  more  efficient  inspiration. 
A supply  of  pure  oxygen  gas  was  afterwards 
obtained,  and  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  completely  successful  result  of  the  treat- 
ment. 

The  smoke,  pyroligneous  acid,  and  other 
perceptible  and  in  general  offensive  matters, 
which,  as  well  as  carbonic  acid,  proceed  from 
the  burning  of  most  other  combustibles,  not 
only  prevent  their  giving  rise  to  the  fatally  in- 
sidious production  of  this  gas,  but  are,  in  most 
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cases,  insuperable  objections  to  their  being 
burnt  like  charcoal,  in  situations  in  which 
clanger  could  arise. 

Effects  similar  to  those  occasioned  by  the 
burning  of  charcoal,  may  be  produced  by  the 
fermentation  of  beer  and  other  liquors,  and 
from  the  same  cause — viz.,  the  formation  of 
carbonic  acid.  1 once  knew  a lady,  who, 
being  under  the  necessity  of  destroying  a fa- 
vourite lap-dog,  had  it  drowned  in  this  gas,  by 
suspending  it  in  a vat  over  working  beer. 
Brewers  themselves  have,  I believe,  fallen  a 
sacrifice  in  the  same  way,  by  descending  into 
their  vats,  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  this 
invisible  poison. 

Some  soils  pour  out  this  gas,  and  if  circum- 
stances favour  its  accumulation,  fatal  accidents 
may  occur.  A curious,  rather  than  dangerous 
example  of  the  collection  of  carbonic  acid  from 
this  source,  is  seen  in  the  far-famed  grotto  del 
cane.  Near  the  floor  of  this  little  grotto  or 
cave,  the  carbonic  acid  exists  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  prove  quickly  fatal  to  dogs  taken 
into  it,  but  at  a few  feet  from  the  ground  this 
effect  is  not  produced;  hence,  men  enter  with- 
out danger,  and  can  only  perceive  the  presence 
of  the  gas  by  stooping.  I did  so  when  I 
visited  this  grotto,  and  felt  the  same  stinging 
sensation  in  the  nose,  which  is  excited  by 
placing  the  head  over  working  beer,  or  drink- 
ing a glass  of  sparkling  cider.  The  choke- 
damp,  so  dangerous  an  enemy  to  our  coal 
miners,  is  a more  serious  instance  of  the  evo- 
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lution  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  earth.  It  is 
well  for  every  one  to  be  aware  of  two  or  three 
facts  connected  with  this  gas — viz.,  that  it  is 
heavier  than  common  air,  and  consequently, 
like  water,  seeks  the  lowest  place,  and  that  it 
instantly  extinguishes  flame.  Its  presence  may 
thus  be  easily  detected,  and  should  always  he 
sought  for  as  a matter  of  precaution  by  those 
who  are  about  to  enter  mines,  or  other  sub- 
terraneous chambers.  When  discovered,  it 
may  often  be  removed  by  quick  lime,  when  it 
cannot  be  drawn  off,  or  dissipated  by  ventila- 
tion. 

There  are  other  gases  which  may  be  mixed 
with  the  air,  and  produce  dangerous  and  fatal 
effects.  Of  these  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  the 
most  important.  It  is  to  this  gas  that  rotten 
eggs,  soap-boilers’  lees,  and  many  of  the  foetid 
mineral  waters,  owe  their  insufferably  offensive 
odour.  Undiluted,  this  gas  is  one  of  the  most 
active  poisons  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
I have  seen  a bird  introduced  into  a receiver, 
containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  it  was  dead. 

It  is  but  a few  years  since  a lady  lost  her 
life  in  Paris,  by  going  into  a bath  artificially 
charged  with  this  gas.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  copiously  produced  by  the  putrefaction  of 
animal  matters : hence  its  presence  in  cess- 
pools, drains,  and  sew’ers,  and  the  fatal  acci- 
dents which  have  repeatedly  occurred  from 
exposure  to  the  air  of  these  places.  A less 
abundant  mixture  of  this  gas,  though  not  ab- 
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solutely  fatal,  must,  nevertheless,  be  very  in- 
jurious. Many  are  the  pernicious  effects  aris- 
ing- from  defective  draining,  and  not  the  least 
of  these  may  he  ascribed  to  the  gas  of  which  I 
am  speaking.  In  some  districts,  remarkable 
ior  the  pernicious  fever  to  which  they  give 
birth,  this  gas  is  so  abundant,  that  silver  is 
quickly  tarnished  by  it.  Medical  men  en- 
gaged in  extensive  practice  in  this  city  and  its 
neighbourhood,  have  remarked  the  much  more 
frequent  occurrence  of  fever  in  some  situations 
than  in  others,  and  they  have  noticed  that 
these  unhealthy  spots  are  precisely  those  in 
which  imperfect  draining  allows  the  air  to  be 
loaded  with  offensive  effluvia.  A fever  of  a 
serious  character  extensively  prevailed  in  one 
of  the  largest  establishments  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris,  and  was  apparently,  with  good 
reason,  attributed  to  the  effluvia  of  a large 
open  drain,  which  passed  close  to  the  pre- 
mises. 

Other  poisons  besides  any  of  the  known 
gases  may  be  mixed  with  the  air,  and  render 
it  productive  of  disease.  Our  noses  convince 
us  that  different  substances,  such  as  musk  and 
assafaetida,  may  be  dissolved  in  the  air.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  seeds  of  many  diseases. 
Hence  they  often  affect  great  numbers  of  per- 
sons in  the  same  place,  and  at  the  same  time. 
They  seem  to  be  generated  by  excrementitious 
matter  of  every  description  thrown  off  from 
the  body,  and  also  by  many  other  species  of 
filth.  The  fact  that  such  matters  in  the  worst 
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state  are  frequently  collected  without  produc- 
ing immediately  perceptible  mischief,  is  no 
proof  that  they  are  innocent.  Certain  states  ol 
the  atmosphere,  such  as  complete  and  conti- 
nued calm,  greatly  promote  the  operation  ot 
these  poisons,  by  favouring  their  accumulation, 
whilst  an  opposite  state  dissipates  and  coun- 
teracts them.  Moreover,  sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  and  various  debilitating  causes, 
acting  generally  on  the  inhabitants,  may  con- 
cur to  promote  the  prevalence  of  disease,  by 
increasing  their  liability  to  it.  When  vve  con- 
sider how  large  a portion  of  the  divine  moral 
law  relates  to  our  duty  to  our  neighbours,  and 
how  much  filthy  habits  are  injurious  to  them, 
as  well  as  to  those  who  adopt  them,  wre  surely 
need  feel  no  hesitation  in  admitting  the  truth 
of  the  remark  that  cleanliness  is  next  to  god- 
litiess. 

Many  of  the  precepts  in  the  Mosaic  law  are 
admirably  calculated  to  promote  individual 
and  public  health.  There  is  one  in  particular, 
which  enjoins  the  careful  removal  of  offensive 
matter,  the  spirit  of  which  might  with  advan- 
tage be  religiously  observed  in  the  present  day. 
Sir  John  Pringle,  who  most  carefully  studied 
the  health  of  our  armies,  informs  us  that,  in 
two  or  three  campaigns  in  which  he  was  pre- 
sent, the  want  of  care  with  respect  to  the  camp 
privies,  was  as  destructive  to  our  soldiers  as 
the  valour  of  the  enemy.  A few  years  ago  I 
was  myself  a witness  to  the  prevalence  of  a 
severe  dysenteric  affection  which  prevailed 
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amongst  a number  of  Belgian  brick-makers, 
wll°  were  employed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  and  in  whom  the  malady  appeared,  in 
great  part  at  least,  to  depend  on  the  extreme 
negligence  with  which  they  allowed  excremen- 
titious  matters  to  accumulate  in  hot  weather, 
around  the  hovel  which  they  inhabited.  There 
is  no  one  who  has  taken  any  interest  in  the 
history  of  our  nautical  affairs,  who  can  be  ig- 
norant of  the  vast  improvement  in  the  health 
of  our  sailors,  and  of  the  impunity  with  which 
they  have  made  the  longest  voyages,  since  the 
importance  of  cleanliness  and  ventilation  has 
been  so  well  understood  in  our  navy,  and  by 
the  masters  of  private  vessels.  You  are  pro- 
bably aware  that  the  plague,  in  its  most  fearful 
forms,  used  formerly  to  visit,  with  almost  ex- 
terminating severity,  many  cities  in  which  it 
has  long  since  been  wholly  unknown  : — Lon- 
don affords  one  of  the  most  striking  examples 
which  I could  adduce.  It  is  to  the  improved 
construction  of  these  cities,  and  still  more  to 
the  improved  and  more  cleanly  arrangements 
of  their  inhabitants,  that  this  happy  change  is 
to  be,  in  a great  measure,  attributed.  When 
we  learn  from  modern  travellers  the  present 
state  of  those  places  in  which  the  plague  is 
known  still  at  times  to  prevail,  we  need  feel  no 
surprise  that  they  do  not  participate  in  the  ex- 
emption with  which  w'e  are  blessed.  In  some 
of  these  places  troops  of  wandering  dogs  are 
almost  the  only  scavengers,  to  whom  the  filthy 
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inhabitants  supply  abundant  employment.  In 
others,  not  only  is  drainage  neglected,  but  the 
paths  being  in  part  composed  of  wood,  retain 
moisture,  and  add  to  the  corrupting  sources  of 
disease. 

Though  our  country  has  now  long  been  fa- 
voured to  escape  the  plague,  yet  we  are  at 
times  visited  with  prevailing  fevers  of  greater 
or  less  severity.  Now,  it  is  notorious  that 
these  epidemics  almost  invariably  break  out  in 
the  closest  and  most  filthy  and  crowded  parts 
of  our  large  cities  and  towns,  such  as  London, 
Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  Cork.  To  these  parts 
they  are  often  confined,  and  when  they  spread 
beyond  these  limits,  it  is  still  within  them  that 
they  are  the  most  severely  felt. 

The  arrangement  of  houses  in  narrow 
streets,  confined  courts,  and  closes  without 
thoroughfares,  tends  very  powerfully  to  make 
the  different  causes  of  disease  existing  in  the 
air,  more  certainly  noxious. 

In  the  district  of  Spitalfields  many  of  theevils 
which  I have  been  pointing  out  must  by  many 
of  you  be  well  known  to  exist.  In  some  parts 
the  arrangement  of  the  houses  is  badly  con- 
trived. This  is  an  evil  which  we  cannot  hope 
to  see  remedied,  unless  from  time  to  time, 
when  favourable  opportunities  occur,  some- 
thing were  to  be  done  by  the  rebuilding  or 
removal  of  badly  placed  houses.  The  neglect 
of  these  opportunities,  is  a sin  of  omission 
springing  from  negligence  or  avarice,  and  re- 
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peats,  on  a smaller  scale,  the  folly  of  our  pre- 
decessors, when  they  allowed  London  to  rise 
from  its  ashes  with  its  original  deformity. 

In  quarters  like  this,  which  are  inhabited  by 
the  poor,  and  in  which  thickness  of  population 
combines  with  many  other  causes,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  refuse,  and  filthy  matter  of  every 
description,  the  means  for  their  removal  ought, 
at  least,  to  be  nearly  as  much  attended  to,  as 
in  situations  less  productive  of  offensive  mat- 
ters. 1 hough  the  expense  of  underground 
draining  precludes  the  adoption  of  this  salu- 
tary measure  in  those  situations  in  which  it 
would  otherwise  seem  to  be  peculiarly  called 
for,  the  superficial  gutters  ought,  at  least,  to 
be  so  far  attended  to,  as  to  provide  for  the 
spontaneous  running  off  of  foul  waters  ; and 
the  persons  charged  with  the  inspection  of  the 
streets,  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  relax  in 
their  duty  of  seeing  that  more  solid  matters 
are  not  suffered  to  accumulate.  Both  of  these 
points  I have  noticed  to  be,  in  some  places, 
very  nearly  or  altogether  neglected.  The 
pavement,  sunk  into  large  and  deep  holes,  pre- 
sents pools  ot  stagnant  and  offensive  water, 
which  being  excluded  from  the  influence  of 
the  sun  and  wind,  are  never  dried  up  by  the 
greatest  heats  of  summer,  but  are  constantly 
present  to  assist,  by  maceration,  in  the  corrup- 
tion and  putrefaction  of  the  various  animal 
and  vegetable  offals  which  are  thrown  into 
them. 

In  one  street  which  I had  occasion  to  visit, 
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week  after  week,  my  attention  was  attracted 
to  the  broad  gutter  which  occupied  a large 
portion  of  the  middle  of  the  road.  It  was 
filled  rather  with  mud  than  water — long  stag- 
nation had  covered  its  surface  with  a filthy 
green  scum.  I watched  its  condition,  as  shown 
by  various  old  utensils  collected  in  it,  but 
could  discover  no  change  but  that  of  increase. 
I had  a patient  sick  of  fever  in  this  street,  and 
when  he  happily  recovered,  in  spite  of  his  dis- 
advantageous residence,  I found  a difficulty  in 
allowing  him  to  go  out  of  doors  into  the  air, 
which,  under  different  circumstances,  would 
have  been  extremely  desirable. 

Circumstances  were  almost  as  bad  in  some 
of  the  immediately  adjoining  streets.  I might 
describe  nearly  the  same  state  of  things  in 
other  situations  : but,  were  1 to  single  them  out 
and  describe  them,  it  might  be  imagined  that  I 
had  selected  glaring  exceptions  to  the  general 
state  of  things,  rather  than  specimens  pretty 
faithfully  affording  an  idea  of  a large  portion  of 
the  district.  It  will  suffice  to  mention  Flower 
and  Dean  Street,  and  Pelham  Street,  which 
from  my  having  frequently  had  occasion  to 
pass  through  them,  more  particularly  recur  to 
my  recollection. — (See  Note  1.) 

They  appeared  almost  wholly  to  have  es- 
caped the  attention  of  both  the  pavior  and  the 
scavenger,  and,  as  they  are  by  no  means  con- 
tiguously situated,  it  is  clear  that  this  neglect 
is  not  limited  to  one  part  of  the  district. 

Some  parts  of  Petticoat  Lane,  Wentworth 
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Street,  anti  the  adjoining  alleys,  are  often  dirty 
fords,  rather  than  paths. 

I will  cite  only  one  more  instance,  and  that 
on  the  opposite  side  of  Bishopsgate  Street. 

In  one  ot  the  low,  confined  courts,  in  that 
direction,  I observed  a considerable  pile  of 
filth.  As  it  was  manifestly  no  recent  deposit, 
I enquired  what  length  of  time  it  had  been 
there,  and  was  informed  not  less  than  between 
two  and  three  months,  and  that  during  the 
heat  of  autumn. 

These  evils  are  not  wholly  produced  by  the 
negligence  of  those  appointed  to  clean  the 
streets ; but  are,  in  part,  occasioned  by  the 
uncleanly  habit  ot  throwing  all  sorts  of  refuse, 
solid  and  fluid,  out  at  the  front  doors,  pro- 
ducing holes  which  retain  moisture.  Even 
where  desirable  but  expensive  improvements 
cannot  be  made,  much  might  be  effected  by 
the  cleanly  habits  and  united  exertions  of  the 
inhabitants.  Their  attempts  at  cleaning,  when 
made,  are  often  limited  to  washing  two  or 
three  small  stones  near  the  door  ; which,  like 
the  streaks  washed  by  the  tears  rolling  down 
the  cheeks  ol  a climbing  sweep,  seem  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  misery. 

’Ihe  state  of  the  streets,  which  I have  been 
pointing  out,  cannot  fail  to  have  a most  inju- 
rious effect  on  the  interior  of  the  houses. 

If  we  proceed  to  examine  how  far  this  is  the 
case,  we  shall  very  likely  find  the  mother  of  a 
family  who  had  spent  the  flower  of  her  age, 
and  the  prime  ol  her  strength  in  service,  in 
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which  she  may  have  been  a pattern  of  order 
and  cleanliness,  but  who,  from  the  difficulties 
which  surround  her,  and  from  the  influence 
of  pernicious  example,  may  have  allowed  all 
her  cleanly  habits  to  give  place  to  the  most 
disgusting  filth.  Much  must  be  admitted  in 
her  excuse. 

In  situations  such  as  I have  described, 
without  unremitted  and  painful  exertions, 
cleanliness  cannot  be  maintained. 

The  father  of  the  family  is  perhaps  engaged 
in  some  laborious  employment,  which  unavoid- 
ably and  constantly  occasions  the  soiling  of  his 
person  and  clothes:  fatigued  by  his  exertions, 
lie,  at  first  occasionally,  but  afterwards  habi- 
tually, neglects  the  healthful  practice  of  cleans- 
ing himself  after  work,  which  he  had,  probably, 
been  scrupulous  to  observe  whilst  seeking  to 
obtain  his  neat  and  cleanly  wife.  She,  on  her 
part,  no  longer  stimulated  by  the  emulation  of 
her  equals,  or  the  praise  or  censure  of  her  su- 
periors, not  only  countenances,  but  imitates 
the  neglect,  and  allows  the  accumulation  of  the 
dirt,  unavoidably  brought  into  the  house  by 
her  husband,  or  carelessly  permitted  to  be 
done  so  by  her  children,  who  play  in  the 
streets,  of  which  I have  described  the  condi- 
tion. 

As  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  make 
one  part  clean,  whilst  others  remain  dirty,  the 
floor,  the  walls,  and  the  furniture,  are  alike 
neglected,  whilst  it  may  be  that  an  ill  con- 
structed chimney  fails  to  carry  off  the  smoke 
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roan  bia  nens,  tbi  ceilinS’  and  d"ken*  the 
oora.  r idi,  thus  brought  into  the  dwellings, 

not  merely  contaminates  the  air  which  is 

thTbody’  bUt  aCtS  directly  on  the  surface  of 
I ml™1"6  ?yS6lf  i"telli^ib,e  011  *is  Point, 

by  the  ski. * eW  W°  S °n  the  Part  Performed 

Besides  the  excrementitious  matter,  which 
we  part  with  in  a visible  form,  from  the  kidneys 
and  bowels,  there  is  a constant,  but  invisible 
loss,  both  from  the  lungs,  producing  carbonic 
, id’ /nd  moisture  dissolved  in  the  air,  and 
also  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  in  the  form 
01  vapour  or  perspiration. 

Hus  varies  in  different  individuals,  and  at 
different  times  of  the  day;  but  probably 
amounts,  on  an  average,  to  about  two  pounds 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  1 

You  must  all  be  aware  that  many  diseases 
are  attributed  to  checked  perspiration— the 
right  performance  of  this  excretion  must, 
then,  be  of  great  importance. 

For  this  the  skin  must  be  healthy.  Want  of 
c eanhness  deranges  it,  and  obstructs  its  pores. 

1 he  unhealthy  secretion,  by  being  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  skin  itself,  or  the  clothes 
which  cover  it,  becomes  not  only  offensive  and 
favourable  to  the  multiplication  of  every 
species  of  vermin,  but  highly  irritating,  and 
productive  of  a great  variety  of  loathsome  and 
distressing  eruptions. 

i)  3 
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Far  be  it  from  me  to  express,  or  even  to 
entertain  an  idea,  approaching  to  a want  of 
feeling  for  the  miseries  and  privations  inse- 
parable from  poverty,  but  I do  not  hesitate  to 
declare,  from  repeated  and  careful  observa- 
tion, that  the  habits  of  too  many  of  the  poor 
promote  and  foster  various  errors  of  negli- 
gence and  omission,  which  not  only  render 
poverty  more  distressing  and  degrading,  but 
which  also  tend  to  perpetuate  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  render  it  more  exposed  to  the  at- 
tacks and  ravages  of  disease. 

It  is  too  often  from  habitual  negligence  and 
indifference,  rather  than  from  unavoidable  ne- 
cessity, that  the  females  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  suffer  and  permit  the  state  of  things  of 
which  I have  complained  ; and  a day’s,  or  even 
half  a day’s  absence  from  work,  to  which  the 
males  have  for  the  most  part  only  too  often  to 
submit,  would,  if  not  idly  w’asted,  afford  them 
ample  opportunity  to  purify  and  enliven  the 
walls  and  ceilings  by  the  very  healthful  appli- 
cation of  white-wash  or  lime. 

The  temporary  sacrifice  of  some  useless,  or 
it  might  be,  even  necessary  indulgence,  would 
be  profitably  submitted  to,  to  procure  the  re- 
quisite but  unexpensive  materials. 

The  apartments  would  then  be  cheerfully 
light,  and  the  appearance  of  the  furniture  and 
the  inmates,  would  amply  repay  the  pains  of 
keeping  them  clean  and  in  order,  and  would 
recommend  the  family  to  the  respect  of  their 
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neighbours,  and  to  the  regard  and  patronage 
of  their  superiors. 

Much  might  be  said  in  favour  of  the  health- 
ful influence,  and  numerous  other  advantages 
of  cleanliness,  but  I trust  I need  not  urge  them 
further  on  the  present  occasion.  Nothing  is 
more  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  cleanli- 
ness in  the  interior  and  on  the  exterior  of  the 
houses,  as  well  as  of  the  persons  of  their  in- 
mates, than  a liberal  and  constant  supply  of 
good  water.  In  this  city,  water  is  on  the 
whole  remarkably  well  distributed  : interrup- 
tions to  its  supply  may  at  times  accidentally 
and  unavoidably  take  place,  yet  the  want  of  it 
is  more  often  the  result  of  private  misapplica- 
tion, than  of  general  deficiency.  The  applica- 
tion of  water  to  the  cleansing  of  the  streets, 
and  the  interior  of  the  houses,  is  too  obvious 
to  require  pointing  out.— (See  Note  2.) 

Its  employment  for  the  purification  of  the 
body,  in  the  various  forms  of  baths  in  which  it 
may  be  applied,  is,  however,  far  too  much 
neglected  in  this  country,  and  seems  to  require 
that  I should  say  something  respecting  it.  The 
simplest  form  is  doubtless  the  cold  bath,  but  as 
its  cleansing  effects  are  inferior  to  those  of  the 
warm  bath,  and  as  during  a large  portion  of 
the  year,  it  is  not  only  ungrateful  to  the  feel- 
ings in  our  climate,  but  of  doubtful  advantage 
to  those  whose  constitutions  a city  life  has 
rendered  the  reverse  of  robust,  I shall  only 
observe  respecting  it,  that  a momentary  plunge, 
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if  followed  by  a general  glow  of  warmth  over 
the  body,  greatly  promotes  the  restoration  and 
preservation  of  health.  The  warm  hath, 
which  in  almost  every  other  country  in  Eu- 
rope is  regarded  by  all  classes  of  society  as  an 
object  of  necessity,  is,  in  this  country,  far  too 
generally  considered  as  an  extravagant  and 
effeminate  luxury,  or  shunned  as  a debilitating 
indulgence,  to  be  seldom  had  recourse  to,  ex- 
cept under  circumstances  of  sickness,  or  other 
emergency. 

I readily  admit  that  the  long  continuance 
in  baths  of  high  temperature,  is  likely  to  im- 
pair the  health  and  strength,  but  I am  very 
certain  that  the  moderate  use  of  the  warm  bath, 
would  be  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of 
promoting,  not  only  the  cleanliness,  but  also 
the  health  and  vigour  of  most  individuals  of 
the  labouring  class,  in  this  country. 

I am  greatly  mistaken  if  the  adoption  of  this 
recommendation  might  not  be  rendered  as 
easily  practicable,  as  I believe  it  would  be 
salutary. 

The  numerous  steam-engines  which  are  em- 
ployed in  our  manufactories,  are  almost  conti- 
nually pouring  out  as  waste,  vast  quantities  of 
hot  water,  which  might  readily  be  devoted  to 
the  purpose  which  I have  recommended  at  so 
inconsiderable  an  expence,  as  would  place  the 
warm  bath  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  in- 
dividual, who  finds  the  means  of  procuring 
hurtful  and  debasing  indulgences. 
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The  most  economical  application  of  warmth 
and  water  to  the  purposes  of  a bath,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  vapour  bath.  Its  cleansing  power 
is  equal,  it  not  superior  to  that  of  the  warm 
bath  itself  ; and  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
eagerness  with  which  it  is  sought  after,  as  a 
gratification,  both  by  rich  and  poor  in  Russia, 
we  cannot  doubt  its  being  equally  grateful  to 
the  feelings. 

If  neither  the  cold,  nor  the  warm,  nor  the 
vapour  bath,  can  be  had  recourse  to,  a valuable 
substitute  may  be  found  in  the  daily  sponging 
of  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  with  cold  or 
tepid  water.  This  practice  ought  to  be  strictly 
adhered  to  by  those  whose  occupations  either 
expose  them  to  dirt,  or  excite  the  skin  to 
copious  perspiration.  It  not  only  removes 
impurities  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  but, 
as  it  were,  case-hardens  it  against  vicissitudes, 
in  temperature  and  humidity. 

I he  healthful  condition  of  the  skin  will  be 
essentially  promoted  by  the  means  which  I 
have  described. 

There  is  another  point  which  claims  our  at- 
tention with  respect  to  the  skin,  namely  cloth- 
ing. 

The  essential  objects  to  be  gained  by  cloth- 
ing, are  decency,  preservation  of  animal  heat, 
and  protection  against  the  inclemencies  of  the 
seasons.  Of  the  first  1 need  say  nothing  ; the 
second  and  third  will  generally  be  regulated 
by  the  feelings  of  the  individual,  if  indigence 
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do  not  deprive  him  of  the  means  of  attending 
to  them. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  speak 
of  the  forms  of  dress,  which  good  or  bad  taste, 
as  the  one  or  the  other  may  happen  to  gain  an 
accidental  sway,  cause  to  prevail  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  fashion,  if  appearance  alone  were  con- 
cerned in  those  vagaries  which  too  often  injure 
the  form  and  health  of  the  body.  Both  of 
these  evils  may  be  occasioned  by  too  great 
tightness  of  the  dress.  Thus  in  men  tight 
neckcloths  have  induced  a full  state  of  the  head, 
and  occasioned  apoplexy;  of  which  I have  been 
told  that  sufficient  evidence  was  afforded  when 
an  evil  of  this  kind  prevailed  amongst  our 
troops.  Tight  belts,  and  the  stays  of  dandies, 
give  an  unnatural  form  to  the  body,  and  not 
only  disturb  respiration,  but  interfere  with  the 
viscera  of  the  abdomen.  Tight  garters  pro- 
mote an  untractable  disease  of  the  veins.  Tight 
boots  and  gaiters  have  produced  permanent 
lameness  by  injuring  the  legs;  and  the  suffer- 
ing and  distortion  from  the  pinching  of  shoes 
is  so  common,  that  comparatively  few  adults 
have  sound  feet. 

Such  are  the  evils  to  which  men  are  sub- 
jected by  the  faults  in  their  clothing,  but  they 
are  trifling  when  compared  with  those  which 
females  voluntarily  inflict  on  themselves  by 
similar  means.  Amongst  the  foremost  of  these 
mischiefs  are  the  results  of  tight  lacing  in 
stays.  This  not  only  interferes  with  the  breath- 
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111  S’  t,ie  Pr‘»ne  importance  of  which  I have 
already  explained,  but  permanently  distorts 
the  figure.  In  examining  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  I have  frequently  found  the  lower  ribs 
of  lemales  greatly  compressed  and  deformed, 
contracting  that  which  should  be  the  most  ca- 
pacious part  of  the  chest,  and  limiting  its  very 
necessary  movements.  I have  repeatedly  seen 
the  liver  greatly  misshapen  by  the  unnatural 
pressure  to  which  it  had  been  subjected,  and  the 
diaphragm,  or  midriff,  very  much  displaced.  It 
is  not  only  by  these  sins  of  commission  that  the 
health  of  females  is  perniciously  influenced  ; 
whilst  the  important  movements  of  the  waist 
aie  impeded  by  forcible  compression,  the 
upper  portions  for  some  distance  above  and 
below  the  collar-bones,  are  often  left  unpro- 
tected. It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  to 
this  circumstance  must  in  some  measure  be 
attributed  the  fact,  that  a large  majority,  pro- 
bably not  less  than  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty 
of  that  fatal  disease,  consumption  of  the  lungs, 
commences  its  destructive  effects  at  these  parts. 

In  seeking  to  preserve  the  warmth  of  the 
body  by  clothing,  care  should  he  taken  not  to 
promote  too  great  a degree  of  heat  either  by 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  clothes.  By  error  in 
this  respect,  the  body  is  weakened,  the  skin 
becomes  too  sensitive,  perspiration  is  too  much 
excited,  and  the  probabilities,  as  well  as  the 
dangers  of  its  suppression,  are  increased. 

In  rendering  the  dress  a protection  against 
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the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons,  care  should  be 
taken  that  it  may  not  retain  that  which  ought 
to  pass  off  as  insensible  perspiration  from  the 
skin.  The  materials  should  be  light,  and  not 
conductors  of  heat ; and  though  such  as  defend 
from  wet,  they  ought  not  to  be  what  is  called 
water-proof.  Coverings  of  this  kind,  are  how- 
ever not  only  allowable,  but  very  useful  as  a 
temporary  protection  to  other  garments,  but 
they  ought  on  no  account  to  be  worn  for  many 
hours,  and  should  not  envelope  the  body,  either 
closely  or  entirety.  Another  important  quality 
in  the  materials  for  clothing,  is  a ready  capabi- 
lity of  purification. 

Woollen  articles  possess  most  of  the  qualities 
which  I have  now  mentioned  as  requisite,  but 
they  are  not  so  easily  cleansed  as  some  others  ; 
which,  on  this  account,  admit  of  more  frequent 
renewal,  and  are  generally  placed  next  to  the 
skin.  Beneath  these  last,  a flannel  waistcoat 
might  nevertheless  be  generally  worn  with  ad- 
vantage during  the  day  time,  without  prejudice 
to  cleanliness. 

Sir  John  Pringle,  who  accompanied  our  army 
into  the  north  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  re- 
lates that  the  health  of  the  soldiers  was  greatly 
promoted  by  their  wearing  flannel  waistcoats, 
with  which  they  had  been  supplied  on  their 
march  by  some  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  who 
by  this  act  proved  at  once  their  loyalty  and 
their  desire  to  preserve  life. 

I need  not  take  up  your  time  by  noticing  the 
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comparative  merits  of  linen  and  cotton.  The 
gieater  cheapness  of  the  latter  must  necessa- 
ri  y cause  it  to  be  generally  employed,  and 
would  allow,  even  the  poor,  to  make  those  fre- 
quent changes  which  it  peculiarly  requires. 

There  yet  remains  one  other  point  for  me  to 
notice  before  I conclude  this  Lecture. 

Every  one  may  be  convinced,  by  his  own  ob- 
servation, of  the  great  effect  of  the  presence  or 
absence  of  light  on  the  growth  of  plants. 

As  animal  life  exhibits  less  striking  changes, 
the  influence  of  light  upon  it,  is  in  general 
wholly  lost  sight  of. 

The  following  experiment  performed  by  Dr. 
Edwards,  can  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  reality 
and  power.  J 

Fr°gs,  you  know,  in  passing  from  the  egg  to 
maturity,  go  through  an  intermediate  stated  in 
which  they  are  called  tadpoles.  They  then  not 
only  have  no  limbs  and  possess  a tail,  but,  like 
fishes,  live  in  water,  and  breathe  by  means  of 
gills  instead  of  Jungs. 

Dr.  Edwards  took  a considerable  number  of 
frogs  in  this  state,  and  dividing  them  into  two 
portions,  placed  them  under  water  in  perfectly 
similar  circumstances,  except  that  the  one  por- 
tion was  exposed  to  light  and  the  other  ex- 
cluded from  it. 

i his  difference  had  the  very  remarkable 
effect  of  retarding  the  transformation  of  the 
latter  to  the  state  of  perfect  frogs. 

Whilst  the  tadpoles  in  the  light  had  under- 
gone this  change,  several  of  those  in  the  dark. 
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retained  their  original  form,  blit  had  greatly 
increased  in  size.  The  effect  of  the  absence 
of  light,  appears  likewise  to  be  shown  in  the 
colour  and  structure  of  the  proteus,  and  some 
other  animals,  which  inhabit  situations  into 
which  light  never  enters. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  man  is  altogether 
insensible  to  the  influence  of  an  agent  which  is 
capable  of  producing  so  marked  an  effect  on 
inferior  animals  ; and  we  can  scarcely  refrain 
from  in  part  attributing  to  this  cause,  not  only 
the  peculiar  appearance  and  the  prevalence  of 
a particular  kind  of  rickets,  accompanied  by 
idiocy,  and  known  by  the  name  of  cretenism 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  some  deep  and 
shaded  vallies  ; but  also  the  sallow  and  sickly 
complexions  of  the  inhabitants  of  confined 
cities,  when  compared  with  the  ruddy  glow  on 
the  cheeks  of  the  peasant. 

The  recommendation  which  I have  already 
given  with  respect  to  the  white-washing  of  the 
interior  of  the  houses,  would  improve  their 
light  as  well  as  cleanliness. 

The  narrowness  of  the  streets,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  height  of  the  houses,  offers  a 
great  and  almost  irremediable  obstacle  to  the 
free  access  of  light;  and  as  we  can  only  hope  to 
see  it  partially  removed,  it  becomes  the  more 
important  to  turn  the  admitted  rays  of  the  sun 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  This  is  far  from 
being  done. 

The  dark  and  almost  black  external  walls, 
absorb  nearly  all  the  light  which  falls  upon 
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them ; hence  little  or  no  benefit  is  gained  from 
reflection. 

An  easy  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  whitening 
the  walls.  The  means  of  doing  this  are  within 
the  reach  of  all,  since  the  object  might  be 
effected  by  the  cheapest  lime-wash,  as  well  as 
by  the  most  costly  stucco. 

I would  strongly  recommend  that  in  narrow 
and  confined  streets,  the  process  should  be  per- 
formed regularly  and  annually. 

1 he  fall  of  the  year  would  be  the  best 
season,  as  the  fresh  white  would  then  afford 
some  compensation  for  the  shortness  and  dull- 
ness of  the  days. 

In  doing  so,  we  have  Nature  herself  for  our 
guide,  for  we  see  her  in  winter  overspread 
every  thing  with  a covering  of  the  purest 
white. 

Before  the  return  of  long  and  bright  days 
could  render  the  general  prevalence  of  white 
injurious  or  unpleasant  to  the  eyes,  the  smoke 
of  innumerable  chimneys  would  have  suffi- 
ciently changed  the  colour,  to  do  away  all 
danger  of  this  kind.  The  influence  of  the 
measure  which  I am  suggesting,  would  not  be 
confined  to  day-time  and  twilight.  In  increas- 
ing the  effect  of  the  street  lamps,  its  advan- 
tages W'ould  be  still  more  conspicuous. 

I shall  here  conclude  the  remarks  which  I 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  offer  respecting 
the  promotion  of  health,  by  the  management 
of  those  agents  which,  like  the  air,  exert  their 
influence  on  the  exterior  of  our  bodies.  I do 
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not  pretend  to  have  advanced  any  new  prin- 
ciples ; I have  merely  endeavoured  to  bring 
forward  some  which,  though  well  known  and 
salutary,  have  been  too  much  lost  sight  of  and 
neglected. 

In  the  suggestions  which  I have  offered 
for  carrying  them  into  operation,  I have  scru- 
pulously endeavoured  to  confine  myself  to 
measures  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
practicable. 

In  proof  of  this  assertion,  I do  not  merely 
appeal  to  insulated  examples  of  individuals, 
whose  superior  sense  and  good  management 
have  led  them  to  make  the  best  of  their  cir- 
cumstances, and  insure  their  present  comfort 
and  future  prosperity,  whilst  they  afford  a 
bright  contrast  with  the  majority  which  sur- 
round them. 

I need  not  point  out  limited  districts,  in 
which  the  poorer  classes  have  adopted  a higher 
and  a better  standard,  but  I will  refer  you  to 
the  entire  population  of  a neighbouring  country, 
who  have  long  been  in  the  practice  of  most  of 
the  salutary  measures  which  I have  inculcated. 

The  Dutch,  in  spite  of  a general  slowness  of 
motion,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  very  striking  to 
those  who  visit  their  country,  by  their  perse- 
verance, forethought  and  order,  and  by  an  at- 
tention to  cleanliness,  which  seems  to  border  on 
devotion,  maintain  that  universal  evidence  of 
neatness,  purity,  and  comfort,  which,  whilst  it 
is  delightful  for  others  to  behold,  provides  for 
themselves,  amongst  many  other  advantages. 
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the  surest  protection  against  the  unhealthful 
influence  of  the  low  and  fenny  district  which 
they  inhabit.  The  streets,  the  houses,  and 
the  persons  of  all  classes  in  Holland,  plainly 
manifest  how  completely  the  care  which  I have 
been  recommending,  has  become  a part  of  their 
national  character. 

Whilst  it  affords  a general  safeguard  against 
the  miseries  of  extreme  indigence,  it  induces 
those  who  form  the  unhappy,  but  rare  excep- 
tions, to  be  cleanly  in  their  rags,  and  meanest 
dwellings. 

I now  take  leave  of  you  for  the  present  oc- 
casion, with  the  ardent  wish,  that  the  poorest 
of  my  neighbours  and  countrymen  would  so 
stiive  to  imitate  this  delightful  and  encourag- 
ing example  of  their  neighbours,  as  to  prove 
that  British  zeal  and  activity,  which  have  so 
often  triumphed  over  difficulties,  are  not  ex- 
cited to  emulation  in  vain,  only  when  their 
own  well-being  is  the  prize  1 
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Page  19. 

The  striking  exceptions  to  cleanliness,  cited  in 
this  Lecture,  by  way  of  illustration,  have  been  ma- 
terially altered  for  the  better  since  my  observations 
were  made ; yet  in  these,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
situations,  there  is  great  room  for  further  amend- 
ment. 


Page  24. 

With  respect  to  the  application  of  water  to  the 
cleansing  of  streets,  canals,  sewers,  drains,  and  in 
short  afl  those  purposes  which  belong  to  public, 
rather  than  private  cleanliness,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
for  me  here  to  introduce  an  extract  from  my  “ Hints 
relating  to  the  Cholera  in  London,”  published  since 
the  delivery  of  these  Lectures. 

“ In  many  of  the  superior  parts  of  the  town,  conspi- 
cuous, and  I may  say  liberal  attention,  has  already 
been  paid  to  the  promotion  of  cleanliness ; neverthe- 
less, the  well-intended  measures  which  have  been 
adopted,  require,  in  some  instances,  considerable 
amendment.  In  illustration  of  this  remark,  I may 
point  out  the  misapplication  of  the  very  important 
and  abundant  supply  of  water,  which  has  been  so 
laudably  afforded.  I have  regretted  to  see  it  wasted 
in  torrents,  from  the  fire-plugs  to  the  kennels ; while 
the  purity  with  which  it  flowed,  showed  the  little 
part  which  it  performed  in  removing  the  impurities 
against  which  it  was  ostensibly  directed.  Almost 
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the  only  beneficial  influence  of  the  flow  of  water,  is 
directed  to  the  large  under-ground'  drains ; which 
perhaps  require  the  least  attention  of  this  kind,  since 
they  almost  exclusively  receive  the  whole  amount 
of  rain  which  falls  over  the  city,  and,  after  all,  from 
their  size,  can  be  very  little  affected  bv  any  tempo- 
rary artificial  supply  of  water.  The  water  afforded 
ought  to  be  so  generally  and  extensively  applied,  as 
effectually  to  cleanse  the  streets ; instead  of  which, 
it  merely  produces  partial  injury  to  the  pavement. 
I lay  the  more  stress  on  this,  because  the  quantity 
of  rain  which  has  lately  fallen,  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  effect  the  general  washing  of  the  streets ; and  ex- 
perience has  shown  that,  in  sickly  times,  disease  is 
promoted  by  the  rains  which  follow  a comparatively 
dry  period.  The  care  which  I am  anxious  to  obtain 
would  tend  to  obviate  this.  It  is  quite  as  important 
that  the  supply  of  water  should  be  devoted  to  the 
cleansing  of  small  streets  and  courts,  with  their 
drains  and  sewers : and  special  attention  should  be 

f>aid  to  house-drains,  which  not  only  receive  the 
argest  quantity  of.  absolute  filth  with  the  smallest 
proportion  of  fluid  to  carry  it  off,  but  are  necessarily 
so  situated,  as  to  apply  their  noxious  effluvia  per- 
manently and  closely  to  the  persons  of  the  inha- 
bitants.” 
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ON  THE  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD,  SOLID  AND 
FLUID. 

In  conformity  with  the  plan  which  I sketched 
in  my  introduction,  I have  now  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  diet,  and  endeavour  to 
show  you  how  essentially  the  health  of  all 
classes  is  connected  with  a due  attention  to  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  articles  consumed  in 
eating  and  drinking. 

To  render  this  branch  of  my  subject  more 
intelligible  and  more  interesting,  I shall  give 
you  a very  short  description  of  the  process  of 
digestion,  by  which  our  bodies  are  supplied  with 
the  materials  for  growth,  and  for  the  repa- 
ration of  the  constant  wear  and  loss  which  are 
going  forward. 

First,  the  food  is  received  into  the  mouth — 
there,  if  liquid,  it  is  not  long  retained,  but 
passes  down  the  throat  through  the  oesophagus, 
or  gullet,  into  the  stomach.  If  however  it  be 
a solid  substance  which  has  been  taken  into  the 
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month,  it  is,  or  at  least  it  ought  to  be,  retained 
there,  until  by  the  action  of  the  jaws  and  teeth 
it  has  been  broken  up,  and  so  mixed  with  the 
saliva,  or  spittle,  as  to  be  converted  into  a soft 
pulpy  mass.  You  will  perhaps  wish  to  know 
where  the  saliva  comes  from.  It  is  formed  by 
three  pairs  of  bodies,  called  salivary  glands,  of 
which  one  pair  is  placed  in  the  cheeks  near  to 
the  ears,  and  two  under  the  tongue.  The 
movements  of  the  jaws  and  cheeks,  and  the 
contact  of  the  food,  have  the  effect  of  greatly 
increasing  the  quantity  of  saliva  produced,  and 
it  is,  from  this  cause,  most  abundantly  poured 
into  the  mouth  exactly  at  the  time  when  it  is 
most  wanted.  When  by  the  action  of  the  jaws 
and  teeth,  and  the  due  intermixture  of  saliva,  a 
mass  has  been  prepared  to  pass  through  the 
oesophagus,  it  is  carried  backwards  by  the 
tongue  to  the  enlarged  upper  extremity  of  the 
gullet,  which  at  this  part  is  called  the  pharynx. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  mass  of  food  is  thus 
carried  backwards,  the  pharynx  is  prepared  to 
receive  it  by  the  raising  of  the  fore  part  which 
is  attached  to  the  back  part  of  what  is  called 
“ Adam’s  apple,”  the  movement  of  which  you 
may  any  of  you  perceive  by  placing  the  fingers 
upon  it  when  you  are  in  the  act  of  swallowing. 
Another  great  advantage  obtained  by  the 
movement  of  this  part  in  conjunction  with  the 
carrying  back  of  the  tongue,  is  that  the  food  is 
prevented  from  getting  into  the  windpipe,  be- 
cause its  narrow  mouth  is  closed  by  a little 
body  called  the  epiglottis,  which  is  situated  at 
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the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  is  shut  down  when 
these  two  movements  take  place.  You  must 
all  of  you  be  sufficiently  aware  of  the  great  in- 
convenience produced  by  the  accident  of  a par- 
ticle of  food  happening  to  make  its  way  into 
the  windpipe,  to  be  quite  sensible  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  provision  of  nature.  The 
pharynx  and  gullet,  which  now  receive  the  food, 
are  not  an  inert  tube  through  which  the  food 
descends  by  its  own  weight,  but  have  a compli- 
cated apparatus  of  circular  and  longitudinal 
fibres,  which  successively  contracting,  carry  for- 
ward the  mass  in  whatever  position  the  body 
may  be  placed.  Hence  most  quadrupeds  feed 
without  difficulty  with  their  heads  extended  to 
the  ground,  and  even  man  himself  is  able  to 
swallow  with  his  head  placed  perpendicularly 
downwards.  The  oesophagus  conveys  the  food 
directly  into  the  stomach,  but  does  not  readily 
allow  it  to  pass  in  the  opposite  direction,  be- 
cause its  circular  fibres,  and  perhaps,  in  some 
degree,  its  mode  of  insertion  into  the  stomach, 
tend  to  oppose  entrance  at  this  extremity.  A 
very  important  part  of  the  process  of  digestion 
now  takes  place  in  the  stomach.  This  organ  con- 
sists of  a very  elastic  bag,  differing  very  much 
in  size  in  different  individuals,  and  indeed 
varying  at  different  times  in  the  same  person. 
Its  shape  somewhat  resembles  that  of  a pear, 
being  large  and  rounded  at  one  extremity,  and 
small  and  tapering  at  the  other.  It  is  fur- 
nished with  two  openings,  namely,  the  one 
already  mentioned  and  situated  near  the  large 
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end  by  which  the  food  enters,  the  other  quite 
at  the  small  extremity  through  which  the  food 
passes  into  the  intestines.  Both  of  these  open, 
mgs  are  habitually  closed,  and  are  only  opened 
by  the  occasional  passage  of  the  food  or  other 
matters  either  entering  into,  or  escaping  from 
the  stomach.  The  stomach  is  lined  by  a soft 
and  tender  skin,  or  membrane,  which,  except 
when  the  stomach  is  distended,  forms  numerous 
tolds,  or  plaits,  which  doubtless  contribute  to 
enable  the  stomach  to  accommodate  itself  to 
the  ever-varying  quantities  which  it  is  called 
upon  to  contain.  When  this  lining  membrane 
is  caierully  and  closely  examined,  either  by  a 
good  naked  eyb,  or  with  the  help  of  a magni- 
fymg  glass,  it  is  found  not  to  be  smooth,  like 
that  which  lines  our  lips  and  cheeks,  but  to 
present  an  infinite  number  of  very  minute  ele- 
vations, which  have  been  compared  to  the  pile 
of  plush  or  velvet.  I do  not,  however,  con- 
sider this  comparison  correct.  The  internal 
surface  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach 
appears  to  me  remarkably  indistinct  and  un- 
deftnable.  This  membrane  is  always  moist 
and  covered  with  a viscid  slimy  substance,’ 
called  “ mucus;”  which  amongst  other  uses 
affords  a great  protection  to  the  lining  mem- 
brane, and  enables  it  (notwithstanding  its  very 
soft  and  tender  structure)  to  bear  with  impu- 
nity the  frequent  contact  of  hard,  rough,  acrid, 
and  hot  substances.  This  mucus  appears  to 
be  in  part  poured  out  on  the  internal  surface, 
as  perspiration  is  upon  the  skin,  and  in  part  to 
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be  the  produce  of  little  glands,  scattered  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  membrane.  This  humour, 
or  mucus,  with  which  the  stomach  is  constantly 
moistened,  is  by  no  means  simple  and  uniform. 
Sometimes  it  is  very  copious  and  watery,  some- 
times it  is  acid,  at  others,  mawkish,  salt,  or 
sweet.  The  membranous  lining  of  the  sto- 
mach is  covered  b}'  a double  or  treble  layer  of 
thin  muscular  fibres,  which  take  different  direc- 
tions, and  by  their  contraction  modify  the 
form  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  stomach.  These 
layers  of  muscular  fibres,  which  unitedly  form 
what  is  called  the  middle,  or  muscular  coat  of 
the  stomach,  are  covered  by  another  skin,  or 
membrane,  which  forms  the  third  or  outer  coat 
of  the  stomach  : this  membrane  is  not  like  that 
I first  described  to  you,  but  is  smooth  and  po- 
lished, and  though  thin,  is  firm  and  tough.  It 
is  a very  important  membrane,  and  covers  not 
only  the  stomach  but  also  the  bowels  and  most 
other  parts  in  the  abdomen  or  belly.  Besides 
these  three  coats,  the  stomach  has  a great  many 
blood-vessels,  absorbent  vessels,  and  nerves. 
Various  opinions  have  at  different  times  been 
formed  respecting  the  nature  of  the  process 
which  the  food  undergoes  in  the  stomach  : by 
some  it  was  supposed  to  resemble  cooking,  and 
to  be  chiefly  effected  by  means  of  heat  and 
moisture;  others  imagined  that  it  resembled  fer- 
mentation or  putrefaction  ; and  others,  that  the 
food  was  rubbed  or  ground  down  by  the  action 
of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach.  The 
only  ground  for  some  plausibility  which  this 
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last  idea  can  be  admitted  to  possess,  is  to  be 
found  in  what  takes  place  in  those  birds  which 
are  furnished  with  powerful  gizzards,  in  which 
they  are  known  to  grind  down  not  only  the  hard- 
est grains,  but  even  stones  and  metals.  The 
structure  and  necessities  of  these  birds  differ  so 
widely  from  those  of  man,  that  it  would  be  ob- 
viously absurd  to  force  an  analogy  between 
them.  I shall  not  take  up  your  time  by  re- 
futing any  of  the  theories  of  digestion  to  which 
I have  alluded,  further  than  by  remarking,  that 
if  they  were  sufficient  to  explain  the  process,  we 
might  not  only  be  able  more  or  less  accurately 
to  imitate  it  out  of  the  body,  but  we  shoidd  not 
find  the  difficulty  which  continually  meets  us 
in  endeavouring  to  accommodate  our  food  to 
our  various  constitutions.  One  thing  seems  to 
be  certain,  namely,  that  the  juices  of  the  sto- 
mach have  the  power  of  dissolving  the  articles 
of  food  which  are  received  into  the  stomach. 
This  fact  was  first  clearly  shown  by  Spalanzani, 
a distinguished  Italian  physiologist;  who  having 
enclosed  portions  of  food  in  hollow  balls  of 
metal,  which  completely  protected  the  materials 
from  the  influence  of  pressure  and  friction,  yet 
allowed  them  to  be  saturated  with  the  juices  of 
the  stomach,  through  a multitude  of  small 
apertures,  observed  that  their  solution  was  not 
prevented.  Even  when  food  is  swallowed  in  a 
liquid  form,  it  is  still  necessary  that  it  should 
be  acted  upon  by  the  juices  of  the  stomach  ; and 
for  this  purpose  it  sometimes  requires  to  be  co- 
agulated before  it  is  dissolved.  This  fact  is 
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strikingly  shown  in  the  case  of  milk ; and  it  is 
a great  mistake  wflien  infants  or  others,  after 
swallowing  milk,  reject  it,  through  excess  or 
other  causes,  in  the  form  of  curds,  to  suppose 
that  this  coagulation  is  a proof  that  milk  dis- 
agrees with  them.  It  is  only  when  thus  sepa- 
rated from  the  fluid  part  that  the  solvent  juices 
of  the  stomach  can  properly  act  on  that  which 
is  nutritious.  It  is  a strong  proof  of  what  I 
have  stated,  that  there  is  no  substance  that  has 
so  powerful  an  effect  in  causing  the  coagulation 
of  milk,  as  the  coats  of  that  stomach  in  the  calf 
which  is  destined  to  receive  milk.  If  a very 
small  piece  of  this  stomach  be  soaked  in  a large 
quantity  of  water,  a few  drops  of  this  liquor 
will  be  sufficient  to  turn  a quart  of  milk.  It  is 
probably  on  account  of  the  nutritious  principles 
being  too  much  diluted  to  be  brought  under  the 
action  of  the  juices  of  the  stomach,  that  broths 
and  other  slops  are  often  of  difficult  digestion 
in  weak  stomachs.  When  the  food  has  re- 
mained a sufficient  length  of  time  in  the  sto- 
mach to  allow  of  the  whole  or  at  least  of  the 
greater  part  of  it  being  duly  prepared  in  the 
stomach,  the  lower  or  second  opening  of  the 
stomach,  which  is  called  the  pylorus,  begins 
to  allow  the  prepared  food  to  pass  into  the  in- 
testine, which  at  this  part  is  called  the  duode- 
num. Here  the  half-digested  food  is  mixed 
with  the  bile,  or  gall,  which  flows  in  upon  it 
from  the  liver,  and  with  a fluid  very  much  like 
saliva,  which  it  receives  from  the  pancreas,  or 
sweetbread.  These  two  fluids,  together  with 
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that  produced  by  the  intestines  themselves,  are 

“ltH  m*  f°°d  ^ the  process  of  digestion, 
and  prepare  the  nutritious  portion  to  be  taken 

p by  an  infinite  number  of  very  small  vessels, 
tubes,  called  absorbents,  or  laeteals : these 
vessels  convey  the  dissolved  nutritious  part, 

hich  is  called  chyle,  and  bears  a considerable 
resemblance  to  milk,  through  several  rounded, 
fleshy  bodies,  called  mesenteric  glands,  and 
afterwards  by  a circuitous  route,  pour  it  into  the 
blood,  not  far  from  the  heart.  As  the  food  is 
carried  along  through  several  feet  of  intestine 
this  process  of  absorption  deprives  it  of  nearly 
all  its  nutritive  principles.  It  is  not  only  by 
means  of  the  vessels  which  are  called  absorb- 
ents, or  laeteals,  that  a part  of  our  food  finds 
its  way  from  the  intestines  into  the  blood  • 
the  veins  of  the  intestines  receive  some  of  it  • 
and  this  portion,  instead  of  going  through  the 
mesenteric  glands,  is  carried  through  the  liver 
before  it  can  reach  the  heart.  It  is  therefore 
by  no  means  surprising  that  improper  eating 
and  drinking  should  be  frequent  causes  of  bi- 
lious disorders  and  liver  complaints.  The  last 
few  feet  of  the  intestinal  canal  are  for  the  most 
part  much  broader  and  more  capacious  than  the 
upper  portion.  It  is  not  until  the  rejected  part 
of  the  food  has  quitted  the  small,  and  entered 
the  large  intestines,  that  it  acquires  the  peculiar 
odour  and  consistence  of  excrement.  To  pre- 
vent the  rejectible  excrementitious  matter,  01- 
even  the  offensive  gases  which  escape  from  it, 
rom  ascending  and  mixing  with  those  portions 
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which  still  contain  nutritious  matter,  an  effec- 
tual valve  is  placed  at  the  termination  of  the 
small  intestines.  After  quitting  the  small  in- 
testines, the  excrementitious  matter  is  often  long 
detained  in  the  large  intestines,  in  which  it 
generally  loses  a considerable  portion  of  its 
watery  part.  A strong  circular  muscle,  called  a 
sphincter,  surrounds  the  extremity  of  the  large 
intestine,  and  effectually  opposes  the  propelling 
power  of  the  coats  of  the  intestines,  except 
when  we  obey  the  call  to  relieve  the  bowels. 
In  most  of  the  higher  animals  the  process  of 
digestion  is  very  similar  to  that  I have  described 
as  taking  place  in  man  ; but  the  stomach  and 
intestines  are  generally  much  more  complicated, 
and  form  a longer  canal  in  those  animals  which 
feed  on  vegetable  matters  possessing  little  nu- 
tritious property  ; and  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  more  simple  and  of  less  extent  in  those  ani- 
mals which  nature  has  designed  habitually  to  feed 
on  the  highly  nutritious  flesh  of  other  animals. 

It  has  often  been  questioned,  what  is  the 
kind  of  food  on  which  man  is  by  nature  des- 
tined to  feed.  To  answer  this  question,  as  well 
as  for  other  purposes  unconnected  with  our 
present  object,  the  digestive  organs  in  man 
have  been  carefully  compared  with  those  of 
other  animals.  As  this  interesting  investiga- 
tion has  shown  us  that  the  digestive  organs  in 
man  hold  an  intermediate  place  between  those 
of  animals  which,  in  a state  of  nature,  feed 
wholly  on  vegetables,  and  those  of  others  which, 
as  exclusively,  subsist  on  flesh ; there  can  be 
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but  little  doubt  that  we  are  acting  in  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  our  nature,  in  feeding  partly 
on  vegetables  and  partly  on  animal  substances 
It  is,  however,  the  opinion  of  those  most  com- 
petent to  decide  the  question,  that  the  structure 
of  men  is  most  consistent  with  a diet  very 
nearly,  if  not  wholly,  vegetable  ; although  they 
leadily  admit  that  the  habits  and  modifications 
which  civilization  has  introduced,  and  the 
varieties  of  climate  in  which  man  has  artificially 
placed  himself,  not  only  sanction,  but  render 
almost  needful  that  admixture  which  in  most 
situations  he  is  wont  to  employ.  I have  said 
almost— for  experience  has  taught  us,  that  man 
may  live  exclusively  on  either  animal  or  vege- 
table food.  Thus  some  of  our  East  Indian 
fellow-subjects, whose  superstitions  prevent  them 
from  shedding  any  blood  but  the  human,  of 
which  they  are  sometimes  lamentably  regard- 
less, live  wholly  on  rice  and  other  vegetable 
food,  and  are,  nevertheless,  capable  of  great 
exertion. 

In  spite  of  the  heat  of  the  climate,  those  who 
are  employed  as  servants  will  often  carry  their 
languid,  though  flesh-eating  English  masters,  at 
a rapid  pace,  for  hours  together.  And  others  of 
the  same  race  and  mode  of  life,  who  are  em- 
ployed as  soldiers  in  our  armies,  not  only  bear 
equal  fatigue  with  the  troops  sent  from  this 
country,  and  who  are  allowed  a more  nutritious 
diet,  consisting  in  part  of  animal  food  ; but  are 
even  not  behind  in  that  steady  courage  which 
those  who  glory  in  warlike  exploits  so  highly 
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value,  and  which,  by  some,  has  been  supposed 
to  be  promoted  by  eating  flesh.  Instances  I 
have  been  told  have  occurred,  in  which  they 
have  even  exhibited  proofs  of  superiority,  and 
have  successfully  attacked  posts  when  British 
troops  had  been  defeated. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  nations  whose 
diet  is  almost  or  altogether  animal.  The  Es- 
quimaux can  procure  little  else  but  fish,  and 
the  flesh  of  whales  and  seals.  Their  diminutive 
size  does  not  prove  much  in  favour  of  this  kind 
of  food  ; but  it  must  be  observed,  that  there 
are  other  causes  which  are  quite  as  likely  as 
their  food  to  produce  their  inferiority  of  stature. 
Like  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen,  and  also 
the  Guanchees,  the  ancient,  but  now  extinct,  in- 
habitants of  the  island  of  Teneriff,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  but  that  the  Esquimaux,  in  great 
measure,  owe  the  smallness  of  their  stature  to 
the  peculiarities  of  race.  That  this  is  the  case 
with  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen,  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  contrast  which  exists  between 
them  and  their  almost  gigantic  neighbours,  the 
Caffres,  who  feed  on  similar  food,  and  enjoy 
the  same  climate.  There  are  many  tribes 
which  subsist  chiefly  by  hunting,  and  whose 
diet  is  almost  exclusively  animal. 

I have  been  told  by  a North  American 
Indian,  that  his  countrymen,  in  the  winter 
season,  live  with  little  exception  entirely  on 
dried  meat,  and  that  they  then  consider  them- 
selves peculiarly  capable  of  exertion.  Such  is 
the  force  of  habit  in  respect  of  the  kind  of  food. 
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(hat  some  of  the  inferior  animals,  whose  diges- 
tive organs  are  unquestionably  calculated  for 
one  or  other  kind  of  food  exclusively,  may  be 
brought  to  subsist  entirely  on  the  opposite 
kind.  This  was  proved  by  John  Hunter. 
By  habit  he  brought  an  eagle,  whose  stomach 
(for  it  possesses  a stomach  rather  than  a gizzard) 
is  that  of  a strictly  animal  feeder,  to  subsist 
entirely  on  bread,  and  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances ; and  bj'  similar  management,  he 
brought  a sheep,  which  is  as  perfect  a specimen 
as  he  could  obtain  of  vegetable  feeders,  to  live 
wholly  on  meat. 

The  experiment  is  made  on  a larger  scale  on 
the  sea-coasts  of  some  poor  districts,  where 
the  cows,  for  a season  at  least,  are  almost 
entirely  fed  on  fish. 

Notwithstanding  the  wonderful  power  of 
accommodation  to  circumstances,  which  the 
stomach  of  man  exhibits  more  strongly  than 
that  of  any  other  animal,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  particular  kinds  of  food  are  far  more 
conducive  to  health  and  longevity  than  others. 

The  articles  which  man  takes  into  his 
stomach,  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting 
hunger,  and  of  being  digested  themselves,  or 
of  assisting  in  the  digestion  of  other  substances, 
may  be  derived  either  from  the  mineral,  the 
vegetable,  or  the  animal  kingdoms. 

Some  of  you  may,  perhaps,  be  surprised  that 
I should  mention  the  mineral  kingdom,  as  con- 
tributing to  the  diet  of  man.  I would  recall  to 
your  recollection  that  salt  is  a mineral  produc- 
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tion.  That  it  exists  in  some  situations  in  such 
abundance  as  almost  to  form  mountains,  or  lies 
beneath  the  soil  in  such  deep  and  extensive 
beds,  as  to  allow  of  the  mines,  which  are  works 
to  obtain  it,  being  amongst  the  most  extensive 
human  excavations,  equalling,  if  not  surpassing 
those  which  are  made  to  obtain  copper,  tin,  or 
coal. 

The  water  of  the  ocean  belongs  to  the 
mineral  kingdom  ; and  when  you  reflect  that 
this  water,  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  contains 
salt  dissolved  in  it,  you  may  form  some  idea 
how  abundant  a mineral  salt  must  be.  Salt  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a mere  luxury,  which  we 
employ  to  render  the  food  more  agreeable  to 
the  palate  ; it  appears  to  be  absolutely  essential 
as  an  article  of  food,  both  on  its  own  account, 
and  to  promote  the  digestion  of  other  articles. 

It  might  almost  be  considered  as  a proof  of 
this  necessity,  that  salt  is  universally  employed- 
by  almost  the  entire  human  race,  whether  civi- 
lized or  uncivilized,  and  in  whatever  climate 
man  may  exist.  A merely  temporary  priva- 
tion from  it  is  almost  intolerable,  and  even 
ashes  are  had  recourse  to  with  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining some  saline  substance.  Amongst  the 
abuses  which  existed  in  France  prior  to  its 
memorable  revolution,  there  was  probably  none 
more  sensibly  felt  than  the  monopolies  of  salt, 
which  raised  to  a distressing  price  this  essen- 
tial article,  with  which  none  could  dispense. 
In  some  countries  in  which  salt,  notwithstand- 
ing its  general  abundance,  happens  to  be  ex- 
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tremely  scarce,  it  is  eagerly  sought,  notwith- 
standing the  heavy  expense  of  its  conveyance  ; 
and  portions  of  it  are  employed  as  a medium  of 
exchange,  scarcely  less  important  than  gold 
itself.  The  necessity  for  salt  is  shown  not 
only  by  its  general  employment,  and  the  pains 
which  are  taken  to  surmount  difficulties  in  ob- 
taining it,  but  by  the  injury  which  the  health 
sustains  from  the  privation  of  it.  It  once 
constituted  a part  of  the  punishment  of  certain 
prisoners  in  Holland,  wholly  to  deprive  them 
of  the  use  of  salt ; and  this  abstinence  was 
found  not  only  painfully  disagreeable,  but  a 
source  of  serious  derangement  to  the  health. 
“ The  effect,”  says  Lord  Somerville,  “ was 
horrible ; these  wretched  criminals  are  said  to 
have  been  devoured  by  worms,  engendered  in 
their  own  stomachs.”  (Vide  Lord  Somerville  s 
Address  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture.) 

Some  persons  have  been  known,  through  a 
strange  peculiarity  of  taste,  to  have  so  great  an 
aversion  to  salt,  as  wholly  to  reject  the  use  of 
it.  Ill  health  was  the  consequence,  which  the 
use  of  salt  speedily  removed.  It  would  seem 
that  salt  is  particularly  required  when  the  diet 
is  wholly  or  principally  vegetable  ; and  nature 
has  implanted  so  strong  a desire  for  it  in  those 
animals  which  feed  wholly  on  vegetable  matter, 
that  salt-springs  are  eagerly  sought  after  by 
them  when  they  have  liberty  to  do  so.  From 
time  immemorial,  the  salt-springs,  or  licks,  in 
the  wilds  of  America,  have  been  the  favourite 
resort  of  deer  and  buffalo.  And  from  the  fossil 
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remains  which  are  found  in  abundance  in  their 
neighbourhood,  it  is  evident  that  they  were 
likewise  frequented  by  animals  of  enormous 
size,  whose  species  have  long  since  been  extinct 
upon  our  globe.  It  is  not,  however,  to  salt 
alone  that  I referred,  when  I stated  that  the 
mineral  kingdom  contributes  to  the  food  of 
man.  In  different  parts  of  the  globe  in  which 
the  inhabitants  are  at  times  subjected  to  a 
scanty  supply  of  ordinary  food,  different  kinds 
of  earth  are  had  recourse  to,  to  compensate  for 
the  deficiency.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
Africa  and  in  South  America.  In  the  latter 
region,  according  to  the  accounts  of  that  dis- 
tinguished and  accomplished  traveller,  Baron 
Humboldt,  there  are  whole  tribes  of  natives 
who  annually,  during  three  or  four  months  of 
scarcity,  to  a great  degree  depend  on  a soft  and 
plastic  earth,  which  they  slightly  bake  and  mix 
with  water.  It  is  a remarkable  fact,  that 
nearly  all  the  earths  employed  in  this  manner 
by  imperfectly  civilized  nations,  possess  a cer- 
tain degree  of  unctiousness  and  plasticity,  and 
contain  alumine  and  magnesia.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  that  the  wants  of  the  system  can 
in  any  degree  be  supplied  by  these  materials; 
and  we  are,  therefore  led  to  conclude  that  if 
they  are  in  any  degree  effectual  in  miti- 
gating the  sensation  of  hunger,  a peculiar  state 
which  seems  to  depend  on  the  general  want  or 
inanition  of  the  system,  conjoined  with  the 
local  affection  of  the  stomach,  constantly  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  its  own  powerful  and 
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unmixed  juices,  it  must  be  by  counteracting 
the  influence  of  these  latter,  by  admixture  with 
them,  and  by  affording  a bland  and  soothing 
application  to  the  irritated  lining  membrane. 
Some  degree  of  confirmation  is  supplied  in  the 
fact  of  the  occasional  employment  of  another 
kind  of  earth,  which  is  had  recourse  to  for  the 
same  purpose.  It  is  said  that  the  Indians  of 
North  America,  when  subjected  to  severe  and 
protracted  abstinence  in  their  hunting  expedi- 
tions, are  in  the  habit  of  employing  boluses  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  tobacco,  which  seem  to 
allay  the  irritability  of  the  stomach.  It  seems 
probable  that  simple  distension  has  a grateful 
effect  upon  the  stomach,  and  through  the  inti- 
mate connexion  which  this  organ  has  with  other 
parts  of  the  body,  on  the  whole  system  gene- 
rally. 

That  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms 
supply  numerous  articles  of  food,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  pointing  out. 

Before  I proceed  to  speak  of  some  cf  the 
most  important  articles  of  food  individually,  I 
shall  notice  the  general  heads  under  which  they 
may  be  classed.  Some  articles  may  be  strictly 
considered  as  alimentary,  or  directly  contributing 
to  supply  the  materials  of  our  growth  and  repa- 
ration. These  may  be  divided  into  solids  and 
fluids;  the  solids  may  again  be  subdivided,  and 
treated  of  as  belonging  either  to  the  class  of 
vegetable  or  animal  substances.  Other  articles 
seem  rather  to  contribute  to  our  nourishment 
or  enjoyment,  by  acting  as  stimulants ; and 
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some  of  these,  which  are  called  condiments  or 
provocatives,  when  taken  in  moderation,  appear 
to  be  of  essential  service  in  promoting  the  di- 
gestion of  the  articles  of  the  first  class.  Salt, 
of  which  I have  already  spoken,  is  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  substances. 

Of  Alimentary  Vegetable  Substances. 
— The  farinaceous  seeds  are  unquestionably  the 
most  important  of  this  class.  Their  introduc- 
tion has  been  marked  amongst  the  earliest 
steps  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  may 
be  noticed  amongst  the  first  historical  traditions, 
of  the  most  ancient  nations  of  the  eastern  and 
western  hemispheres.  Thus  the  Greeks  paid 
divine  honours  to  Ceres,  as  the  introducer  and 
cultivator  of  wheat  and  other  grains  ; and  the 
ancient  Peruvians  paid  similar  honours  to 
Manco  Capac,  who  gave  them  maize,  or  Indian 
corn,  and  taught  them  how  to  cultivate  and 
use  it. 

Of  Wheat. — This  appears  to  be  the  oldest 
and  most  valuable  grain  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted ; but  we  know  not  the  country  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  it.  It  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  starch,  a highly  nutritive 
principle,  and  a larger  quantity  of  gluten,  the 
most  nutritious  of  all  the  vegetable  principles, 
than  any  other  grain.  It  likewise  contains 
sugar,  and  a small  portion  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
the  essential  constituent  of  bones,  on  which 
their  firmness  depends.  It  is  far  superior  to 
every  other  kind  of  grain  for  the  formation  of 
bread,  which  is  emphatically  termed  the  “ staff 
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of  life ; ” and  in  all  civilized  countries  forms  so 
large  and  considerable  a part  of  our  diet,  that 
the  word  bread  is  become  almost  equivalent 
with  that  of  food. 

Seeing,  then,  that  wheat  in  the  form  of  bread 
is  of  so  great  importance  as  an  article  of  diet, 
it  will  be  worth  while  for  us  to  dwell  a little 
upon  the  varieties  of  bread,  and  on  some  points 
connected  with  its  use.  In  bread,  such  as  is 
generally  used,  the  principles  are  by  no  means 
in  the  same  state  in  which  they  exist  in  the 
ripe  grain  ; they  have  been  subjected  to  a 
fermentation,  which  is  closely  allied  to,  if  not 
identical  with,  that  which  takes  place  in  the 
formation  of  beer.  In  this  fermentation,  which 
is  called  “ panary  fermentation,”  and  is  excited 
by  the  addition  of  leven,  or  yeast,  a considerable 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  spirit,  and  acetic  acid 
are  driven  off:  it  is  on  the  extrication  of  these 
principles  in  the  form  of  vapour,  on  which  de- 
pend the  number  of  minute  cells  with  which 
properly  made  bread  is  every  where  pervaded, 
and  to  which  its  lightness  is  referrible.  It  is 
quite  necessary  that  the  ingredients  of  the 
bread  should  not  merely  be  properly  propor- 
tioned, mixed,  and  fermented,  but  that  they 
should  be  kept  for  a considerable  length  of 
time  in  a pretty  high  temperature  ; in  other 
words,  that  it  should  be  thoroughly  baked.  If 
this  be  not  the  case,  it  will,  under  the  compres- 
sion of  mastication,  be  again  reduced  to  a tough 
and  heavy  mass,  ill  adapted  to  undergo  the 
process  of  digestion.  An  objection  nearly  si- 
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milar  to  that  which  I have  mentioned  with 
respect  to  imperfectly  baked  bread,  belongs  to 
bread  which  may  have  been  thoroughly  baked, 
but  which  is  employed  for  food  too  soon  after 
it  is  taken  from  the  oven.  Hence  the  import- 
ance, for  the  sake  of  health  as  well  as  of  eco- 
nomy, of  avoiding  the  use  of  bread  which  is 
less  than  two  or  three  days  old.  Those  who 
from  the  state  of  their  health  require  more 
than  the  ordinary  care  in  their  diet,  will  do 
well  to  select  that  part  of  the  loaf  which  is  the 
nearest  to  the  crust.  When  wheaten  flour  has 
been  highly  dressed,  that  is  to  say  very  care- 
fully separated  from  the  most  minute  portions 
of  its  own  shell,  or  husk,  it  is  extremely  white 
and  very  delicate,  both  as  to  flavour  and  ap- 
pearance ; but  it  appears  to  be  particularly 
disposed  to  constipate  the  bowels,  and  seems 
far  less  conducive  to  health  and  strength  than 
when  less  completely  separated.  The  habits 
of  those  who  reside  in  large  towns  and  cities 
seem  to  be,  in  various  ways,  calculated  to  pro- 
mote a confined  and  unhealthy  state  of  the 
bowels  ; and  brown  bread  is  often  very  advan- 
tageously employed  by  the  richest  to  counteract 
this  effect,  ft  is  not,  however,  on  this  account 
alone  that  I think  it  right  to  endeavour  to  dis- 
courage, as  prejudicial  to  health,  the  too  preva- 
lent disposition  of  the  working  classes  in  this 
city,  to  seek  to  indulge  and  gratify  their  tastes 
by  the  use  of  the  whitest  and  newest  bread. 
While  necessity  drives  them  to  obtain  it  at 
the  cheapest  shops,  where  the  bakers,  to  ac- 
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commodate  the  demands  of  their  customers, 
furnish  them  with  an  article  of  beautiful  ap- 
pearance, but  too  often  manufactured  from  flour 
of  inferior  or  doubtful  quality,  and  combined 
with  ingredients  more  or  less  injurious,  de- 
signed either  to  correct  or  adulterate  it;  a ge- 
nuine but  coarser  bread  would  be  abundantly 
preferable,  with  respect  both  to  health  and  eco- 
nomy. 

Other  grain  besides  wheat  are  employed  in 
the  making  of  bread,  such  as  rye,  barley,  oats, 
rice.  Sec.  Although  in  some  places  bread 
made  from  some  of  these  grains,  constitutes 
the  principal  article  of  food  with  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants,  yet  I cannot  suppose  that 
the  study  of  frugality  will  induce  Londoners 
to  imitate  the  example.  A mixture  of  wheaten 
flour,  with  other  kinds  of  meal,  might,  how- 
ever, be  very  profitably  introduced. 

It  is  said  by  some,  that  bread  made  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  grain  is  more  wholesome  than 
that  made  of  only  one  sort,  as  their  qualities 
serve  to  correct  one  another. 

Barley  bread  has  a sweetish,  but  not  un- 
pleasant taste:  it  is,  however,  rather  viscid, 
and  is  less  nutritive,  as  well  as  less  digestible, 
than  wheaten  bread.  It  is  common  to  mix 
peas-meal  with  the  barley,  which  certainly 
improves  the  bread.  Rye  bread  is  of  a dark- 
brown  colour,  and  is  apt  to  lie  heavy  on  the 
stomach ; it  is  also  liable  to  create  acidity  and 
purging ; but  it  appears  to  be  highly  nutritive. 
In  some  of  the  midland  and  northern  counties 
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of  England,  where  their  bread  is  often  manu- 
factured from  oatmeal,  there  is  a mode  of  pre- 
paring the  meal  by  making  it  sour ; the  bread, 
instead  of  being  hard,  is  thus  rendered  of  a soft 
texture,  and  from  its  moderate  acidity,  is 
wholesome  to  strong  persons ; but  invalids 
should,  if  possible,  avoid  it.  In  bread,  how- 
ever, this  grain  is  more  usually  in  an  unfer- 
mented state,  or  it  is  made  into  flat  thin  cakes, 
which  are  baked  or  roasted.  The  bannock , 
clap-bread,  bitchiness-bread , and  riddle-cakes , 
are  the  names  which  such  productions  have 
received. 

Th ejannock  is  oaten  bread  made  into  loaves. 
It  is  evident,  from  the  health  and  vigour  of  the 
people  who  use  this  grain  as  a principal  article 
of  diet,  that  it  must  be  very  nutritive ; but  the 
stomach  will  require  some  discipline  before  it 
can  digest  it.  Notwithstanding  what  I have  said 
of  bread  being  perhaps  themostimportantarticle 
of  diet,  it  is  not  suitable  for  exclusive  or  very 
abundant  use.  There  is  an  old  remark,  so  old 
indeed  that  it  has  been  ascribed,  though  pro- 
bably erroneously,  to  Hippocrates,  the  father 
of  medicine,  which  implies  that  the  excessive 
eating  of  bread  is  the  worst  species  of  gluttony. 
Though  I cannot  agree  with  this  opinion,  1 am 
satisfied  that  bread  may  be  too  largely  taken, 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  articles ; I shall  there- 
fore present  you  with  the  following  quotation. 

“ Bread,  the  staff  of  life,  is  not  the  most 
easy  of  digestion,  if  taken  in  considerable  quan- 
tity— very  strong  organs  are  requisite  to  con- 
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vert  it  into  nutriment ; and  more  especially  if  it 
is  new,  or  recently  baked,  for  then  it  is  of  a 
glutinous  and  heavy  nature,  and  extremely 
difficult  of  solution.  Cases  have  been  recorded 
indeed  in  which  an  immoderate  quantity  of 
fresh  baked  bread  proved  to  be  the  cause  of 
death.  (See  London  Medical  Journal,  1781.) 

In  weak  stomachs  a large  proportion  of 
bread  is  indigestible ; it  turns  sour,  produces 
the  heart-burn  and  flatulence,  and  interrupts 
the  perfect  concoction  of  every  thing  else.  On 
this  principle,  the  necessity  of  paying  much  at- 
tention to  this  capital  article  of  diet,  ought  to 
be  inculcated  on  valetudinarians  in  general. 

1 hey  should  never  abstain  from  it  wholly 
but  use  it  with  moderation,  and  consider  it  as 
one  of  those  things  which  sparingly  used,  is 
extiemely  necessary  and  beneficial;  if  other- 
wise,  the  fruitful  source  of  many  complaints, 
which  are  little  expected  from  this  cause. 

Biscuit,  though  in  its  composition  closely 
allied  to  bread,  presents  some  peculiarities: — it 
is  unleavened  bread;  and  has  consequently  not 
undeigone  the  panary  fermentation.  It  is 
highly  dried,  by  which  it  is  rendered  fit  for 
long  keeping.  This  is  perhaps  its  greatest  ad- 
vantage It  is  supposed  that  its  dryness  and 
freedom  from  fermentation,  render  it  desirable 
for  those  troubled  with  bad  digestion  ; but  I 
think  its  virtues  in  this  respect  overrated. 

Many  of  the  grains  which  I have  mentioned, 
form  excellent  articles  of  diet  in  other  forms 
besides  biead.  Wheaten  flour  is  converted 
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into  various  kinds  of  pudding,  which,  if  neither 
heavy  nor  accompanied  by  much  greasy  matter, 
may  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal meal,  or  dinner.  Batter  and  piecrust  are 
at  best  of  doubtful  property,  and  are  frequently 
injurious.  Maccaroni,  which  consists  ofwheaten 
paste,  dried  and  subsequently  boiled,  forms 
almost  as  important  an  article  of  food  as  bread 
itself,  in  a considerable  part  of  Italy ; but 
though  it  may  certainly  be  rendered  very 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  its  close  texture  must 
so  much  injure  its  digestibility,  that  we  have 
little  cause  to  regret  that  it  is  not  more  com- 
monly eaten  in  this  country. 

Boiled  oatmeal  might,  with  great  advantage 
both  as  to  health  and  economy,  be  more  gene- 
rally employed,  especially  in  the  breakfasts  of 
children.  It  should  generally  be  eaten  with 
milk  and  salt,  but  it  may  be  occasionally  sweet- 
ened for  the  sake  of  variety.  Oats  are  also 
very  valuable  in  the  form  of  groats,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  gruel;  and  barley,  deprived 
of  its  shell,  may  be  safely  recommended,  both 
for  broth  and  puddings. 

There  is,  however,  perhaps  no  grain  which, 
after  wheat,  has  more  claim  to  our  estimation 
than  rice.  In  a large  portion  of  the  globe  it 
forms  the  principal  article  of  diet.  In  this 
country  its  employment  might  be  considerably 
increased.  By  an  improvement  in  the  mode 
of  cleansing  the  grain,  which  allows  of  its  being 
imported  with  the  shell  on,  we  can  at  all  times 
have  it  perfectly  fresh.  The  mode  of  dressing 
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may,  I am  informed,  be  much  improved,  by 
following  the  simple  mode  which  every  negro 
slave  adopts,  and  produces  a dish  of  rice  which 
our  best  cooks  in  vain  try  to  imitate.  I believe 
the  principal  points  to  be  attended,  are  to  well 
wash  off  with  warm  water  a substance  which 
lies  beneath  the  shell,  and  which  remains  when 
that  has  been  removed.  The  rice  is  then  to 
be  boiled  for  twenty  minutes  or  half-an-hour 
in  water  with  a little  salt.  The  water  is  then 
to  be  poured  off,  and  the  saucepan  placed,  with 
the  lid  on,  near  the  fire,  or  on  a slow  one.  Each 
grain  of  rice  is  completely  done  through  by 
the  continued  heat  of  the  steam,  but  is  not  sod- 
dened  ; in  which  state  it  is  less  agreeable  and 
less  wholesome  than  when  dressed  as  I have 
recommended.  When  rice  is  used  as  a prin- 
cipal article  of  food,  it  is  more  wholesome  to 
eat  it  with  salt  than  with  sweets ; and  the  ad- 
dition of  a little  pepper  is  perhaps  useful. 
There  is,  however,  no  objection  to  eating  it 
occasionally  with  sugar  or  treacle,  or  with 
dressed  fruit,  such  as  gooseberries  and  cur- 
rants, when  they  are  in  season. 

Besides  the  grain  or  seeds,  of  which  I have 
mentioned  some  of  the  most  important,  there 
are  several  roots  which  are  farinaceous,  that  is 
to  say,  which  contain  a principle  like  Hour,  or 
starch.  Arrow-root,  which  forms  so  useful  an 
article  of  food  for  children  and  sick  persons,  is 
produced  from  roots  of  this  description,  which 
grow  abundantly  in  many  islands  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  The  roots  of  some  plants. 
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which  grow  as  weeds  in  our  hedges  and 
ditches,  contain  the  same  principle  ; and  I have 
tasted  very  good  pudding  prepared  from  them. 
There  is,  however,  a root  containing  this  prin- 
ciple, which  in  this  country  exceeds  all  others 
in  importance.  The  discovery  of  America 
would  have  been  a blessing,  had  it  done  no 
more  for  us  than  procure  us  the  potatoe.  It 
is  at  once  wholesome  and  nutritious;  agreeable 
to  almost  every  taste ; highly  prolific,  and  easily 
cultivated  ; and  an  abundant  crop  may  be  pro- 
cured from  the  land.  In  fact  it  has  been 
shown,  that  a given  number  of  acres  will  sup- 
port a greater  number  of  persons,  if  used  for 
the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  than  when  devoted 
to  any  other  kind  of  produce.  Hence  their 
abundance  and  cheapness,  which  accommodate 
them  to  the  poorest  classes.  Being  almost 
entirely  free  from  any  peculiar  flavour  of  their 
own,  they  seem  suited  to  every  palate  ; and 
amongst  the  various  dislikes  and  antipathies 
which  the  different  tastes  of  men  present,  we 
shall  scarcely  meet  with  an  instance  of  the 
potatoe  being  found  offensive.  From  the 
same  cause  it  may  be  eaten  in  conjunction  with 
every  other  article  of  food,  as  well  as  by  itself. 
Though  most  frequently  taken  with  flesh  or 
fish,  it  is  often  employed  in  cakes  and  sweet 
dishes  ; yet,  after  all,  for  the  poor  man’s  com- 
fort, its  best  as  well  as  cheapest  accompani- 
ment, is  salt.  Another  great  advantage  of  the 
potatoe,  is  the  length  of  time  during  which  it 
may,  with  little  or  no  trouble,  be  preserved  in 
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excellent  condition,  which  enables  us  to  have 
it  in  season  throughout  the  year.  It  may  be 
well,  however,  to  make  a few  remarks  respect- 
ing the  limits  to  its  keeping,  and  the  causes 
which  promote  its  spoiling.  With  the  utmost 
care  it  would  be  nearly  or  quite  impossible, 
at  least  with  the  ordinary  means  of  keeping, 
to  preserve  a stock  of  potatoes  beyond  one 
season,  as  we  do  wheat  and  other  grain.  This 
difficulty  prevents  the  years  of  plenty,  as  re- 
gards the  potatoe  crops,  from  being  made  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  those  years  in  which 
the  crops  have  failed,  or  been  remarkably 
scanty.  This  is  an  evil  most  keenly  felt  where 
the  poor,  as  in  Ireland,  place  their  chief  re- 
liance for  support  on  the  potatoe  crops,  and 
have  not  the  means  of  purchasing  the  compa- 
ratively expensive  substitutes — bread,  oatmeal, 
peas,  and  rice.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  in 
the  potatoe  the  starch  or  flour  is  not  only  ac- 
companied, as  in  the  grains  or  seeds  just  men- 
tioned, by  other  vegetable  principles,  such  as 
woody  fibre,  extractive  matter,  mucilage,  &c., 
but  also  by  water,  which  very  much  favours  the 
corruption  and  decay  of  the  root,  especially 
when  the  potatoes  are  not  perfectly  excluded 
from  the  effects  of  frost.  In  consequence,  too, 
of  the  presence  of  moisture,  there  is  a great 
disposition  in  the  root  and  eyes  to  sprout,  when 
the  temperature  is  favourable ; this  sprouting 
takes  place  at  the  expense  of  the  nutritious 
portion  of  the  potatoe  ; and  that  which  remains 
is  more  or  less  converted  into  a sweetened 
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substance,  which  may  be  regarded  as  impure 
sugar.  When  either  of  these  changes  has 
taken  place  to  any  considerable  degree,  po- 
tatoes become  unfit  for  the  food  of  man,  and 
are  nearly  spoiled  for  the  use  of  other  animals. 
Where  the  laws  which  restrict  the  preparation 
of  starch  are  not  in  force,  it  would,  I believe, 
be  very  beneficial,  both  to  individuals  and 
to  the  community,  when  the  crop  of  potatoes 
is  abundant,  to  separate  this  principle  from 
the  roots,  before  decomposition  commences. 
This  may  be  effected  by  a very  simple  process. 
The  nutritious  part  might  then  be  preserved 
for  an  unlimited  period. 

Such  are  the  principal  sources  whence  the 
farinaceous  principle  is  generally  derived.  In 
situations  in  which  it  is  not  to  be  procured  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  any  of  these,  recourse 
is  had  to  other  sources.  Thus,  in  some  moun- 
tainous districts,  the  fruit  of  the  Spanish,  or 
sweet  chesnut,  is  largely  employed  as  an  article 
of  diet,  after  it  has  been  converted  into  what 
the  Italians  call  pollenta.  The  bread-fruit 
tree,  which  is  of  so  much  value  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  South-Sea  Islands,  affords 
another  example  of  this  principle  being  ob- 
tained from  the  fruit  of  trees.  Farina  may 
also  be  obtained  from  the  pith  of  trees,  the 
best  example  of  which  is  seen  in  sago. 

After  the  farinaceous  principle,  which  un- 
questionably forms  the  most  important  part  of 
the  food  of  man,  the  next  class  of  vegetables 
I shall  mention,  are  the  pulpy,  saccharine  roots, 
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such  as  parsnips,  carrots,  turnips,  mangel- 
vvorzel,  and  the  like.  Most  of  these  owe  their 
nutritious  properties  to  the  quantity  of  sugar 
which  they  contain.  In  someof  them  saccharine 
matter  is  so  abundant,  as  to  have  repaid  the 
trouble  of  extracting  it  in  a pure  and  separate 
form.  The  pulpy  saccharine  roots  are  highly 
nutritious  food  for  the  inferior  animals,  which 
are  often  fattened  upon  them.  Instances  have 
also  occurred  of  human  beings  wholly  subsist- 
ing upon  them  ; and  it  seems  extremely  pro- 
bable, that  some  of  the  simplest  and  earliest 
efforts  of  the  cooking  art  were  employed  upon 
this  sort  of  food.  Though  well  adapted  to  form 
a considerable  part  of  our  food,  it  is  much 
better  to  employ  them  in  conjunction  with  the 
farinaceous  vegetables,  and  with  animal  food. 
The  sweet  principle,  or  sugar,  is  very  abun- 
dant in  many  fruits,  such  as  figs,  dried  grapes, 
and  the  fruit  of  the  palm-tree.  As  they  are 
objects  of  luxury,  rather  than  essential  articles 
of  diet  in  this  country,  I shall  pass  them  over, 
and  proceed  to  other  sources  from  which  sugar, 
as  a separate  principle,  is  chiefly  derived  ; 
namely,  the  sugar-cane,  and  a certain  species 
of  ash,  the  sap  of  which,  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  is  richly  charged  with  sugar  That 
derived  from  the  last-mentioned  tree,  is  com- 
monly known  under  the  name  of  tnanna,  and 
is  seldom  used  in  this  country,  except  for  me- 
dicinal purposes.  The  sap  of  the  maple  yields, 
with  little  trouble,  an  abundant  supply  of  in- 
ferior sugar,  which  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
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ance  as  an  article  of  diet,  to  those  who  settle 
in  the  back-woods  of  America.  It  is  from  the 
cane  almost  exclusively,  that  the  large  quan- 
tities of  sugar  consumed  in  this,  and  most 
other  countries  of  Europe,  are  derived.  Sugar 
is  a highly  nutritive  and  fattening  principle, 
and  therefore  becomes  not  only  a pleasant  and 
attractive,  but  salutary  addition  to  many  other 
articles  of  food.  It  is  said,  that  the  negroes  in 
the  West  Indies,  notwithstanding  the  longer 
continued  and  more  arduous  labours  extorted 
from  them,  during  the  gathering  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  sugar-cane  crop,  generally  gain, 
instead  of  losing  flesh  at  that  season,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  abundant  use  which  they 
make  of  sugar  at  such  times.  It  is  very  es- 
sential, however,  that  this  principle  be  not 
taken  either  in  unlimited  quantities,  or  in  a 
state  nearly  approaching  to  purity.  Every  one 
whose  stomach  is  at  all  delicate,  must  be  well 
aware  of  the  great  disposition  to  acidity  pro- 
duced by  the  too  free,  or  even  by  a sparing 
use  of  sugar.  Its  injurious  tendency,  as  an 
exclusive  article  of  food,  has  been  most  dis- 
tinctly shown  by  some  very  interesting  expe- 
ments  of  professor  Majendie.  He  caused 
some  dogs  to  be  fed  exclusively  on  well 
refined  sugar.  The  dogs,  by  previous  habit, 
had  become  accustomed  to  this  unnatural  food, 
and  had  even  acquired  a taste  for  it,  which 
induced  them  to  devour  it  with  considerable 
avidity.  For  a while  they  appeared  to  enjoy 
their  usual  health,  but  ultimately  their  flesh 
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and  strength  declined,  and  their  eye-sight 
began  to  fail.  Small  spots  appeared  upon  the 
surface  of  the  eye,  which,  if  the  experiment  was 
protracted,  led  to  perforation  of  the  eye  and 
perfect  blindness ; and  finally  death  ensued. 
Honey  is  evidently  little  else  than  a collection 
of  sugar,  furnished  by  a secretion  in  different 
plants.  It  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  rather 
as  a vegetable,  than  as  an  animal  production ; 
and  although  decidedly  loathed  by  many  per- 
sons, is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  wholesome 
forms  of  sugar. 

Pulpy  Succulent  Vegetables. — To  this 
class  belong  the  various  kinds  of  greens,  or 
cabbage,  cauliflowers,  brocoli,  spinach,  turnip- 
tops,  and  the  like.  All  these  vegetables  pos- 
sess a very  low  degree  of  nutrient  power ; yet, 
when  recently  gathered  fresh  and  well  dressed, 
they  are  often  extremely  serviceable,  in  com- 
bination with  other  articles  of  diet;  and  more 
especially  such  as  have  a heating  and  consti- 
pating tendency.  There  is  an  excellent  succu- 
lent vegetable,  much  used  on  the  continent, 
which  serves  this  purpose  in  an  eminent  degree  : 
I mean  boiled  endive,  or  succory.  It  seems 
more  digestible,  more  grateful  to  the  stomach, 
and  more  certainly  efficacious  in  counteracting 
the  tendency  to  constipation,  than  any  other 
of  the  succulent  vegetables  with  which  I am 
acquainted.  Most  of  the  succulent  vegetables 
have,  besides  the  low  degree  of  nutrient 
power  which  I have  already  mentioned,  a great 
tendency  to  decomposition,  or  corruption,  as 
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well  when  taken  into  the  body  as  out  of  it. 
Worms,  flatulence,  inordinate  distension  of  the 
abdomen,  and  scrofulous  swellings,  are  amongst 
the  evils  likely  to  be  produced  by  taking  vege- 
tables of  this  class  in  excessive  quantity,  or  of  a 
bad  quality.  Most  of  the  vegetables  eaten  raw, 
may  be  regarded  of  this  class:  they  are  possessed 
of  still  less  nutrient  power  than  most  of  the 
dressed  vegetables : they  cannot,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  suitable  to  form  the  principal, 
or  even  a considerable  part  of  the  diet  of  man  ; 
yet,  in  small  quantity,  and  in  warm  seasons, 
they  may  be  suitably  used,  in  conjunction 
with  other  food,  where  the  state  of  the  stomach 
does  not  forbid  it : yet  even  then  they  seem  to 
require  the  addition  of  salt,  and  some  stimu- 
lating principle,  which  nature  herself,  in  some 
instances,  provides  in  the  juices  of  these  vege- 
tables ; as,  for  example,  in  green  mustard, 
onions,  and  radishes. 

Peculiar  virtues  are  by  many  attributed  to 
some  of  the  vegetables  which  are  eaten  in  a 
raw  state;  such  as  water-cresses,  common  cress, 
scurvy-grass,  and  the  like  : — they  are  supposed 
to  have  great  influence  in  curing  eruptions  on 
the  skin.  This  idea  appears  to  be  founded  on  a 
mistaken  notion,  that  there  is  a similarity  be- 
tween these  diseases  and  that  which  is  properly 
called  scurvj',  which  was  once  so  common 
amongst  sailors  exposed  to  the  hardships  of 
long  voyages  and  poor  provisions.  The  fact  is, 
that  these  diseases  are  totally  distinct ; and  that 
the  vegetable  diet,  which  may  be  useful  in  the 
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one  case,  may  be  decidedly  injurious  in  the 
others. 

Animal  Suiistances. — I now  proceed  to 
speak  of  flesh  or  meat,  derived  from  the 
class  of  animals  called  mammalia.  This  con- 
stitutes the  chief  portion  of  man’s  animal 
food.  It  is  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  fibrin  contained  in  animal  food,  that 
it  is  substantially  nutritious.  It  is  this  prin- 
ciple which  is  the  chief  constituent  of  muscle. 
Hence  mutton-chops,  beef-steaks,  &c.,  which 
are  cut  from  parts  containing  much  muscle, 
are  esteemed  as  affording  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  nutritive  matter.  There  is  also 
much  of  the  same  property  in  blood,  on  ac- 
count of  the  quantity  of  fibrin  it  contains ; and 
hence  the  custom  of  making  black-puddings, 
and  other  preparations  of  blood.  Neither 
muscle  nor  fibrin  will  dissolve  by  the  mere  ap- 
plication of  water  and  heat.  There  is  another 
substance  in  our  animal  food  called  gelatine, 
which  is  dissolved  by  boiling: — this  principle  is 
seen  in  size  and  isinglass,  which  last  is  perhaps 
the  purest  form  in  which  gelatine  is  used  for 
food.  It  is  highly  nutritious,  but  not  so 
much  so  as  muscle.  It  constitutes  the  most 
important  part  of  tendon  and  skin,  both  of 
which  are  well  known  in  the  feet  of  calves  and 
oxen.  Gelatine  forms  also  the  principal  part 
of  bone,  when  the  earthy  matter  has  been  re- 
moved, which  may  be  done  by  very  weak 
muriatic  acid.  This  process  has  been  adopted 
in  France,  for  preparing  portable-soup;  the 
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basis  of  which  is  gelatine,  in  a concentrated 
form,  and  flavoured  with  some  of  the  other  prin- 
ciples of  our  animal  food. 

Albumen  is  another  animal  principle,  forming 
a part  of  our  ordinary  food.  It  is  seen  in  that 
part  of  eggs  which  we  call  the  white ; and  also 
in  the  scum  which  rises  on  the  surface  of  the 
cauldron  in  which  meat  is  being  stewed. 
Albumen  is  popularly  thought  to  be  easy  of 
digestion  ; but  it  is  not  always  so.  It  contains 
a considerable  portion  of  sulphur,  which  is 
easily  discoverable  by  the  blackness  it  leaves 
upon  a silver  spoon  used  in  the  eating  of  eggs. 
On  this  account  it  is  apt  to  produce  a foetid 
gas,  and  consequently  to  occasion  inconvenience 
in  the  stomach.  Fat,  or  animal  oil,  is  another 
principle  contained  in  our  food.  It  is  unques- 
tionably highly  nutritious ; but  requires  great 
powers  of  stomach,  and  is,  therefore,  not  suited 
to  all  persons  indiscriminately.  When  in- 
ferior animals  are  fed  solely  on  oil,  or  fat,  they 
inevitably  become  the  subjects  of  disease,  very 
much  in  the  same  way  that  I told  you  is  the 
case  from  the  exclusive  use  of  sugar. 

The  last  animal  principle  which  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  mention  to  you  is  called 
osmasome.  It  does  not  form  a large  portion  of 
any  kind  of  animal  food,  and  is  probably  not 
very  nutritious ; nevertheless,  it  is  by  no  means 
an  unimportant  element.  It  is  on  the  osma- 
some that  the  fine  flavour  of  most  meat  de- 
pends. It  is  more  abundant  in  roast  than  in 
boiled  meat ; which  last  has  given  up  a great 
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part  of  its  osmasomc  to  the  broth,  which  is  more 
or  less  savoury,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  this  principle  which  it  has  acquired.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  the  digestibility  of  our 
food,  and  its  congeniality  with  our  stomachs,  is 
greatly  influenced  by  the  degree  to  which  it  is 
accommodated  to  our  palates.  There  can,  there- 
fore, be  no  doubt  that  the  osmasome  is  of  essen- 
tial service,  as  a kind  of  natural  seasoning. 

In  the  Mosaic  law,  we  read  of  animals  that 
were  forbidden,  as  unclean.  Those  proscribed 
by  this  law,  form  an  inconsiderable  part  amongst 
those  upon  which  we  feed.  The  animals  deemed 
clean  by  the  ancient  Jewish  law,  seem,  by  the 
common  consent  of  all  mankind,  to  furnish  the 
bulk  of  our  animal  food.  Without  doubt,  the 
lawgiver  of  the  Jews  was  inspired  in  ordering 
the  use  of  the  flesh  of  some  animals,  and  the 
abstinence  from  others,  for  reasons  that  had  in 
view  the  temporal  advantage  of  those  to  whom 
the  restrictions  were  prescribed.  Cutaneous  dis- 
eases are  known  to  result  from  the  use  of  certain 
kinds  of  animal  flesh  ; and  there  might  be  some- 
thing in  the  constitution  of  the  Jews  which  ren- 
dered the  flesh  of  swine  hurtful  to  them,  while 
some  of  their  neighbours  ate  it  with  impunity. 

The  flesh  of  young  animals  is  much  esteemed, 
being  regarded  as  of  easy  digestion  ; but  this  is 
not  the  case.  It  possesses  a larger  portion  of 
gelatine,  and  is  more  readily  soluble  by  heat 
and  water,  but  is  not  so  readily  converted  into 
nutriment  as  the  flesh  of  older  animals;  nor 
does  it  possess  so  large  a quantity  of  fibrin. 
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Wild  animals  are  said  to  be  more  easy  of'  diges- 
tion than  those  that  have  been  domesticated ; 
perhaps  from  their  living  in  a more  natural 
state,  and  enjoying  the  air  and  exercise  intended 
for  them.  The  flesh  of  hunted  animals  is  said 
to  be  very  light  and  digestible  ; and  that  of 
bulls,  to  become  tender  by  their  being  baited. 
The  feeders  of  cattle  say,  that  the  best  beef  is 
furnished  by  oxen  that  have  been  accustomed 
to  labour,  and  are  afterwards  rapidly  fattened. 
In  some  parts  of  the  world,  the  flesh  of  horses 
is  used  for  the  food  of  man,  and  its  flavour  is 
reported  to  be  improved  by  the  labour  and  ex- 
ercise they  undergo.  The  comparative  merits 
of  the  different  kinds  of  flesh  which  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  obtaining,  deserve  some  attention  : 
but  it  must  be  observed,  that  so  various  are 
the  individual  peculiarities  of  our  stomachs,  that 
I can  offer  nothing  on  this  subject  to  which 
numerous  exceptions  may  not  be  made. 

Mutton. — There  are  few  stomachs  that  re- 
ject mutton,  although  there  are  some  that  can- 
not bear  beef : it  is  generally  prescribed  to  the 
sick,  in  preference  to  most  other  meats.  It  is 
better  than  lamb ; but  the  difference  between 
them  is  less  marked  than  between  veal  and 
beef. 

Beef. — This  is  the  most  nutritious  of  all 
kinds  of  animal  food,  and  is  supposed  to  impart 
a peculiar  degree  of  vigour,  and  firmness  of 
muscle.  Hence,  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
brutal  conflicts  of  prize-fights,  which  disgrace 
our  age,  and  those  who  undertake  the  perform- 
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ance  of  other  feats  of  strength  or  speed,  are 
usually  prepared  for  their  tasks  by  training  ; 
which  consists  in  the  employment  of  regular 
exercise,  and  of  a diet  of  which  beef  forms  the 
chief  part. 

Veal  has  a large  portion  of  gelatine  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fibrin,  and  very  little  osmasome. 
Perhaps  a part  of  these  peculiarities  in  veal 
may  arise  from  the  mode  of  treatment  which 
the  animals  undergo  before  they  are  slaughtered, 
and  also  from  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
killed.  They  are  fed  on  nothing  but  milk,  and 
are  frequently  blooded ; and  when  killed,  the 
death  is  slow,  and  the  largest  possible  quantity 
of  blood  is  withdrawn  : hence  the  meat  assumes 
a sickly,  bloodless  hue.  It  has  lost  much  of  its 
fibrin,  and  it  becomes  sour  sooner  than  any 
other  kind  of  meat. 

Pork  is  a highly  nutritious  food,  and  is  in 
general  not  unwholesome,  if  the  animal  be 
healthy.  It  is  particularly  convenient  on  the 
ground  of  economy  ; as,  in  the  poorest  families, 
there  is  a certain  quantity  of  offal  from  their 
tables,  which  might  furnish  food  for  the  pig, 
though  it  would  otherwise  be  wasted.  The 
flesh  of  the  hog  appears  to  be  highly  esteemed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Seas.  Hogs 
abound  in  those  parts.  It  is,  however,  a de- 
scription of  food  in  some  degree  new  to  the 
natives,  as  the  animal  is  not  indigenous  there  ; 
but  the  breed  is  the  offspring  of  such  as  have 
been  turned  loose  into  their  forests  by  our  navi- 
gators. That  prince  ofcircumnavigators,  Captain 
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Cook,  enriched  many  of  the  islands  which  he 
visited,  by  presenting  them  with  this  species. 

Hogs  are  of  great  importance  to  those  who 
settle  in  new  countries ; as,  for  example,  in 
the  back-woods  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
Canadas ; not  only  on  account  of  the  facility 
with  which  the  animal  is  propagated  and  sup- 
ported, but  from  its  flesh  being  peculiarly 
adapted  to  preservation  by  salting  and  drying. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  choice  of  the 
kinds  of  meat,  is  that  of  the  mode  of  dressing. 
This  point  involves  many  considerations  re- 
garding health,  economy,  and  convenience. 
Generally  speaking,  the  most  wholesome  form 
of  cooking,  is  Roasting  ; by  which  process  a 
crust  is  formed  on  the  surface,  which  preserves 
the  internal  part  from  too  sudden  or  violent  a 
degree  of  heat,  and  also  prevents  the  draining 
away  of  its  juices.  The  internal  part  of  the 
joint  is  best  for  invalids,  as  it  is  not  only  more 
juicy,  but  is  lighter,  and  of  simpler  and  more 
delicate  flavour,  and  consequently  of  more  easy 
digestion.  The  surface,  which  consists  chiefly 
of  burnt  fat,  is  apt  to  disagree  with  weak  or  de- 
licate stomachs.  Broiling  is  only  roasting  on 
a small  scale,  and  has  this  advantage ; that  as 
the  heat  is  continued  for  a short  time,  it  does 
not  render  the  outside  of  the  lean  so  dry  and 
parched,  or  the  outside  of  the  fat  so  rancid,  as 
it  is  liable  to  become  by  roasting.  Hence  it  is 
less  prone  to  produce  that  kind  of  inconvenience 
which  you  will  all  understand  by  the  word 
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Baking  is  an  operation  somewhat  similar 
to  roasting  and  broiling,  but  intermediate 
between  them  and  boiling,  yet  not  so  good 
as  either.  The  degree  of  heat  is  sufficient  to 
produce  an  offensive  odour,  what  is  called  em- 
pyreuma,  and  the  closeness  of  the  oven  pre- 
venting its  escape,  it  unavoidably  contaminates 
the  meat. 

Boiling,  in  which  the  temperature  is  effec- 
tually limited,  is  free  from  this  evil.  It  has, 
however,  this  disadvantage,  viz.  that  it  dis- 
solves much  of  the  gelatine,  and  washes  out 
the  gravy  charged  with  osmasome,  but  it  does 
not  remove  fibrin. 

Stewing. — There  is  much  economy  in  this 
mode  of  cooking  ; but  the  meat  itself  may  be 
stewed  until  but  little  nutriment  remains  in  it. 
The  fibrin  may  be  too  completely  separated 
from  the  other  principles,  and  the  gravy  or 
juices  spoilt  by  too  long  continued  heat. 

In  Frying,  you  have  combined  all  the  bad 
effects  of  baking  and  boiling,  as  the  fat  part 
is  burnt  or  parched,  and  the  flesh  soddened. 
Meats  so  dressed  are  highly  offensive  to  some 
stomachs. 

Broths  and  soups  are  perhaps  the  most  eco- 
nomical kinds  of  food  ; but  they  are  certainly 
not  the  most  wholesome,  as  the  stomach  has 
much  to  do  to  get  rid  of  the  watery  part.  They 
should  be  used  in  moderation,  and  ought  not  to 
have  their  watery  part  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  drink. 

Stews,  in  some  respects,  resemble  soups : 
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but  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  they  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  presenting  the  extracted  juices  of 
the  meat  in  a more  concentrated  state  than 
that  in  which  they  exist  in  soup,  they  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  often  made  more  injuriously 
complicated  and  stimulating,  by  various  admix- 
tures. In  different  countries,  there  often  pre- 
vails a characteristic  difference  in  the  mode  of 
cooking  in  common  use.  Thus,  it  has  been 
common  to  contrast  French  cookery  with  the 
English;  apredominanceof stews  being  ascribed 
to  the  former,  and  a prevalence  of  roast  joints 
to  the  latter.  A gentleman  who  had  not  only 
had  the  opportunity  of  trying  the  fare  of  both 
countries,  but  who,  from  being  long  in  South 
America,  and  mixing  with  the  native  inhabi- 
tants, had  experienced  the  invigorating  effects 
of  the  simplest  form  of  roast  and  broiled  flesh, 
on  which  some  tribes  almost  wholly  subsist, 
once  made  the  following  remark  : — “ The  Eng- 
lish cooking,  is  the  cooking  of  the  savage,  per- 
fected. The  French  cooking,  is  the  cooking  of 
corrupted  man.”  The  long  peace  which  has 
happily  subsisted  between  the  two  countries, 
and  has  done  so  much  to  exchange  the  animo- 
sity and  jealousy  which  once  prevailed,  for  mu- 
tual respect  and  reciprocal  benefits,  has  effected 
a change  in  the  cooking  also.  Excellent  roast 
and  broiled  are  well  prepared  and  patronized 
by  our  neighbours  ; whilst  our  love  of  change 
appears  to  have  led  us  in  some  degree  to  in- 
crease our  taste  for  stews  and  complicated 
dishes. 
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Salting  is  another  mode  of  preparing  meat, 
which,  though  only  the  forerunner  to  cooking, 
must  not  be  unnoticed.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  more  or  the  longer  meat  is  salted, 
the  more  it  loses  of  its  capability  of  affording 
nourishment,  as  both  meat  and  salt  are  altered 
in  their  properties.  The  health  of  our  sailors, 
without  doubt,  depends  very  much  on  the  suit- 
able nature  and  good  condition  of  their  food. 
Formerly,  long  voyages  were  very  fatal  to  the 
crews  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  them  ; as  was 
lamentably  seen  the  case  in  Lord  Anson’s  voy- 
age, in  which  such  great  numbers  were  swept 
off  by  disease,  that  some  of  the  vessels  were 
necessarily  abandoned.  At  the  present  day 
the  meat  used  in  the  navy  and  merchant  ser- 
vice is  better  salted  and  prepared,  and  suitable 
antidotes  are  supplied  to  the  men,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  precautions,  in  addition  to 
greater  attention  to  cleanliness,  the  sea-scurvy, 
as  it  was  called,  once  so  formidable,  is  now  but 
little  heard  of.  The  quality  of  meat  is  much 
influenced  by  the  length  of  time  which  is  allowed 
to  pass  between  the  killing  of  the  animal  and 
the  consumption  of  its  flesh  as  food.  Meat  is 
not  only  more  readily  subjected  to  mechanical 
division,  but  appears  to  be  more  easily  digested 
when  it  has  been  allowed  to  hang  a few  days. 
There  is,  however,  a limit  to  this : for  though, 
by  habit,  man  may  be  brought  to  like  meat 
that  is  somewhat  tainted  or  high  ; yet  there  is 
evidently  an  instinctive  dislike  to  such  food, 
which,  if  far  gone,  would  inevitably  excite  nau- 
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sea  and  sickness.  It  has  been  supposed,  that 
if  meat  were  to  be  always  eaten  in  a putrid 
state,  it  would  produce  fever  and  delirium  ; 
but  this  is  not  universally  true.  We  know  that 
game  is  generally  eaten  in  an  advanced  state  of 
decomposition.  Some  North  American  Indians 
eat  putrid  flesh,  and  appear  to  prefer  it  in  that 
state.  The  state  of  the  animal  at  the  time  of 
its  death  has  a very  sensible  influence  on  the 
quality  of  the  meat.  It  is  one  of  the  most  no- 
torious facts  connected  with  the  subject  of  eat- 
ing, that  the  flesh  of  an  animal,  well-fed  and  in 
high  condition,  is  superior  to  that  of  a lean  and 
spare  one.  Fatted  calves,  fatted  oxen,  and  the 
like,  are  amongst  the  articles  most  anciently 
enumerated  in  the  dainties  of  a feast.  This 
superiority  is  not  dependent  on  the  larger  quan- 
tity of  food  which  such  an  animal  supplies,  nor 
entirely  on  the  desirableness  of  a large  quan- 
tity of  fat,  but  because  even  the  muscular  flesh 
of  a well-fed,  plump,  and  necessarily  healthy 
animal,  is  of  a quality  greatly  superior  to  that 
of  an  animal  in  the  opposite  state.  Positively 
diseased  animals  may  easily  be  supposed  to 
yield  bad  and  unwholesome  meat.  During  the 
plague  in  London,  ill-fed  and  diseased  animals 
were  sold  cheap  and  in  abundance  to  the  poor; 
and  are  supposed  to  have  promoted  the  preva- 
lence of  the  pestilenceamongstthem.  Numerous 
instances  have  occurred,  of  other  epidemics 
being  apparently  similarly  excited.  Consump- 
tion has  been  supposed  to  prevail  in  this  coun- 
try fiom  the  flesh  of  our  domestic  animals  being 
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generally  in  an  unhealthy  state.  This  is,  how- 
ever, in  all  probability,  a gross  mistake ; for  there 
is,  perhaps,  no  other  country  in  which  the  meatis 
so  good  and  excellent.  Though,  meat  is  un- 
questionably most  wholesome  when  derived 
from  healthy  animals,  and  more  agreeable  if 
pretty  fresh,  yet  kept  a sufficient  time  to  be- 
come tender,  a small  quantity  of  diseased  or 
putrid  meat  may  be  eaten  with  impunity.  In 
Scotland,  when  sheep  die  of  diseased  intestines, 
they  are  eaten  by  the  shepherds,  who  esteem 
the  flesh  a delicacy,  although  the  carcass  may 
not  have  been  discovered  on  the  mountains 
till  it  has  become  putrid.  We  read,  too, 
that  the  Scythians  preferred  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals which  had  died  a natural  death;  saying, 
that  what  the  Almighty  killed  was  better  than 
what  man  killed. 

Birds. — The  flesh  of  birds  is  said  to  be  very 
digestible.  Some,  viz.  that  of  sea-birds,  is, 
however,  very  strong  and  fishy,  and  not  so  ge- 
nerally good  for  food  as  the  flesh  of  other  ani- 
mals. The  flesh  of  the  Solan  goose  is  of  this 
description  ; but  little  of  it  can  be  eaten  at  a 
time  : however,  this  little  is  sometimes  taken 
at  the  commencement  of  a meal  in  order  to 
provoke  appetite ; but  this  is  a practice  by  no 
means  to  be  recommended.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Israelites  brought  on  disease  by 
an  inordinate  use  of  the  flesh  of  quails. 

Reptiles. — This  class  of  animals  furnishes 
but  very  few  species  which  are  employed  as  the 
food  of  man ; in  this  country,  indeed,  we 
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scarcely  hear  of  any,  except  the  turtle,  which  is 
imported  into  this  country  as  a much  esteemed 
delicacy,  well  known  at  city  feasts  ; but  is  never 
sufficiently  abundant  in  our  markets  to  be  an 
article  requiring  comment  here. 

Frogs  are  perhaps  the  only  native  reptiles 
which  we  possess,  adapted  for  the  purposes 
of  the  table.  The  fleshy  part  of  the  legs  is 
a delicate,  though  not  substantial  kind  of  food  ; 
which,  like  the  flesh  of  other  eatable  reptiles, 
is  intermediate  as  to  nutritious  matter,  between 
that  of  the  warm-blooded  animals  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken,  and  that  of  fishes  which 
yet  remains  to  be  noticed.  In  some  parts  of 
Europe,  the  flesh  of  the  viper  is  still  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  making  broth  ; which  is  sup- 
posed to  possess  virtues  which  are  peculiarly 
applicable  to  nervous  patients.  In  the  West 
Indies,  the  flesh  of  a large  species  of  lizard 
called  iguana,  is  eaten  as  a delicacy. 

Fishes. — The  flesh  of  all  the  eatable  species 
of  fish,  is  inferior  in  nutritious  power  to  that 
of  beasts  and  birds,  and  even  to  that  of  rep- 
tiles; yet  it  appears  to  constitute  a very  whole- 
some article  of  diet ; and  in  some  insular,  and 
other  maritime  situations,  forms  the  principal 
article  of  food  to  the  inhabitants.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  universally  suited  to  all  stomachs  ; 
and  the  influence  of  habit  must  probably  be 
exerted  for  some  time,  before  it  can  be  tole- 
rated as  the  principal  article  of  daily  food.  There 
is  considerable  difference  in  the  various  species 
of  eatable  fish,  in  respect  to  the  quality  of  their 
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flesh.  Some  abound  in  fat,  or  oil,  whilst 
others  are  almost  void  of  it.  Some  abound 
in  gelatine  ; some  are  highly  flavoured,  others 
quite  insipid.  Some  are  remarkably  tender, 
whilst  others  possess  a firmness  of  fibre  almost 
equal  to  that  found  in  the  mammalia.  These 
are  differences  which  must  render  them  such  as 
either  to  be  rejected,  or  employed  as  articles  of 
food  by  particular  individuals,  on  principles  too 
obvious  to  require  pointing  out.  Where  fish 
seems  to  disagree,  it  may  not  unfrequently  be 
found,  that  this  is  owing  to  the  mode  of  dress- 
ing, or  to  the  injurious  sauces  which  accompany 
it.  I believe  it  to  be  essential  to  the  healthy 
employment  of  fish,  that  it  should  be  eaten 
fresh,  and  cooked  in  the  simplest  manner.  Fish 
is  said  to  be  much  less  oppressive  to  the  circu- 
lation and  respiration  than  the  flesh  of  beasts 
and  birds.  It  is  said  that  divers  can  remain  a 
longer  time  under  water,  when  they  employ  fish 
instead  of  flesh  at  their  meals.  I believe  that 
in  this  country,  fish  is  not  made  so  important 
an  article  of  diet,  as  might  with  advantage  be 
the  case.  Were  its  employment  more  encou- 
raged, the  effects  would  not  only  be  advanta- 
geous in  giving  occupation  to  our  fishermen, 
but  an  increased  supply  of  fish  would  reduce  its 
price,  and  render  it,  and  other  articles  of  food 
cheaper,  and  therefore  more  accessible  to  the 
poor.  These  remarks,  perhaps,  principally  ap- 
ply to  those  species  of  fish  which  periodically 
visit  our  shores  in  vast  profusion.  It  is  a great 
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and  fatal  error,  which  sometimes  prevails  among 
the  poor,  which  leads  them  to  despise  not 
merely  fish,  but  other  articles  of  provision, 
when  they  are  bountifully  supplied  in  overflow- 
ing abundance;  and  it  is  important  that  they 
should  be  aware,  that  these  articles  of  food  are 
never  in  such  high  condition,  approaching  to 
perfection,  at  any  other  time,  as  they  are  when 
thus  fully  in  season.  The  straggling  fish  that 
is  caught  out  of  season,  and  placed,  at  a high 
price,  on  the  table  of  the  wealthy,  is  really  very 
inferior  to  those  which  are  even  spurned  by  the 
poor  when  they  occur  in  abundance.  Another 
point  which  I would  recommend  as  second  only 
to  the  due  appreciation  and  employment  of 
fish  when  they  are  in  season  and  abundant,  is 
a careful  attention  to,  and  adoption  of  the  best 
means  of  curing  or  preserving  the  surplus,  so  as 
to  prolong  the  period  of  their  utility. 

Shell-Fish. — These  do  not,  in  a natural 
historical  point  of  view,  belong  to  the  class  of 
fishes,  but  rather  to  the  Crustacea  and  mollusca. 
Some  of  these  are  both  nutritious  and  easy  of  di- 
gestion : the  oyster,  perhaps,  possesses  these  qua- 
lities in  the  highest  degree.  Some  are  possessed 
of  a delicacy  of  flavour  which  renders  them 
objects  of  particular  esteem,  such  as  the  lobster, 
the  scollop,  and  the  prawn.  The  flesh  of  some 
is  hard  and  indigestible  ; of  which  rvhilks  are  an 
example.  Some  possess  a peculiar  property, 
which  acts  like  a poison  on  some  individuals, 
whilst  it  is  perfectly  innocent  to  others : thus 
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muscles,  crabs,  and  cray-fish,  cause  some  to 
suffer  severely  from  urticaria,  or  nettle-rash, 
and  other  affections  of  the  skin. 

Having  described  the  principal  articles  of 
solid  food  derived  from  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdom,  I must  now  notice  their  respec- 
tive merits,  and  the  principles  on  which,  in 
different  cases,  an  animal  or  vegetable  diet 
should  be  exclusively  or  principally  employed. 

Vegetable  diet  is  characterized  by  its  con- 
sisting of  principles  less  substantially  nutri- 
tious than  those  which  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  animal  food  : their  nutritious  powers 
differ  very  much  amongst  themselves,  as  I have 
already  sufficiently  pointed  out.  The  vegetable 
principles  are  not  merely  less  nutritious  than 
the  animal,  but  they  appear  also  to  be  less 
easily  appropriated,  as  nourishment,  by  the 
body.  This  is  a point  which  it  is  quite  as  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind,  in  directing  their  em- 
ployment, as  the  actual  amount  of  nutrition 
which  they  are  capable  of  yielding;  since, 
though  the  more  substantial  vegetable  prin- 
ciples may  be  quite  sufficient  to  bring  an  indi- 
vidual of  good  digestive  powers,  adapted  to 
this  kind  of  aliment,  to  a high  condition  of 
flesh  and  strength  ; yet  there  are  individuals 
whose  weak  stomachs  are  so  ill  adapted  to  this 
kind  of  food,  that  their  strength  would  sink,  if 
actually  restricted  to  it,  although  there  may  be 
no  limitation  as  to  quantity.  Vegetable  food, 
even  when  easily  digested,  is  much  less  liable 
tl>an  animal  food,  to  raise  the  temperature  and 
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quicken  the  pulse:  it  seems,  therefore,  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  form  the  principal  diet  of  those 
who  are  so  constituted  as  to  be  inclined  to  a too 
high  temperature  of  body ; who  are  liable  to 
attacks  of  severe  inflammation,  especially  of 
the  head  and  chest ; who  are  threatened  with  a 
tendency  to  apoplexy,  as  indicated  by  giddiness 
and  fulness  of  the  head,  with  suffused  eyes  and 
flushed  face;  and  also  for  those  who  are  of  a 
highly  irritable,  irascible,  or  of  a choleric  temper. 
These  indications  will  beadditionally  important, 
if  the  individual  be  subject  to  confined  bowels, 
and  dry  and  parched  skin.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  disadvantages  of  diet  wholly  or  ex- 
clusively restricted  to  vegetable  matter,  consists 
in  its  tendency  to  produce  a disordered  state  of 
the  stomach,  marked  by  flatulence  or  acidity, 
or  the  production  of  that  degree  of  indigestion 
which  is  called  pyrosis,  or  w’ater-brash ; a dis- 
ease very  prevalent  in  the  northern  parts  of 
this  country,  where  the  poor  chiefly  subsist  on 
meal,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetable  matter.  It 
is  characterized  by  frequent  pain  about  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  followed  by  the  bringing  up  of 
a considerable  quantity  of  nearly  colourless 
v/atery  fluid,  which  procures  temporary  relief 
from  pain.  Diet,  in  which  vegetables  predo- 
minate, is  improper  for  those  persons  who  are 
of  a pale,  puffy,  flabby  habit  of  body,  who  with 
difficulty  maintain  due  animal  temperature,  and 
are  technically  distinguished  as  belonging  to 
the  lymphatic,  or  leuco-phlegmatic  tempera- 
ment. There  ate  also  some  districts  in  which 
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it  seems  to  he  important  for  the  health  of  their 
inhabitants  to  avoid  the  predominance  of  ve- 
getable matter : such  are  low,  damp,  and 
marshy  situations,  and  crowded,  ill-ventilated 
towns.  In  these  situations,  especially  the  low 
and  marshy,  poor,  vegetable  diet  appears  to  be 
extremely  favourable  tothe  production  of  worms 
and  other  parasitical  animals. 

An  exclusively  animal  diet  is  scarcely  en- 
durable ; and  is  rarely,  if  ever  recommended, 
except  in  some  cases  of  the  disease  called 
diabetes.  As  animal  food  is  characterized  by 
the  abundance  and  substantial  character  of  its 
nutritious  principles,  and  by  the  facility  with 
which,  unless  injured  by  the  process  of  cook- 
ing, it  is  appropriated  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  system,  it  is  obvious  that  a predominance 
of  animal  food  is  particularly  suited  to  those 
cases  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  give  nourish- 
ment in  a compact  form,  and  when  it  is  wished 
speedily  to  raise  the  system  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of  bodily  vigour.  The  utmost  limits  to 
which  these  objects  can  be  carried,  are  seen  in 
the  training  of  men  for  pugilistic  and  other  feats 
of  bodily  strength. 

The  ancient  Greeks  used  to  prepare  those 
who  were  designed  to  combat  at  their  games, 
by  means  of  vegetable  diet : but  this  mode  was 
afterwards  laid  aside,  and  a very  liberal  allow'- 
ance  of  animal  food  substituted  for  it.  In  the 
present  day,  when  the  art  of  training  is  better 
understood,  but  more  abused  ; whilst  excess  is 
strictly  guarded  against,  an  animal  diet,  con- 
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sisting  of  underdone  muscular  beef,  is  given 
with  great  regularity  as  to  time  and  quantity  ; 
the  compactest  farinaceous  vegetable  matter  is 
alone  allowed  to  be  eaten  with  it : the  quantity 
of  drink,  is  carefully  reduced,  and  confined  to 
sound,  well-fermented  beer.  In  the  meantime 
the  tendency  to  plethora,  which  this  mode  of 
diet  is  calculated  to  produce,  is  counteracted  by 
the  rigid  exaction  of  regular  and  active  exercise, 
carefully  increased  as  the  strength  and  capa- 
bility of  the  individual  advances,  always  taking 
care  to  avoid  positive  exhaustion.  When  the 
individual’s  condition  is  in  this  way  carried  to 
the  highest  pitch,  the  muscles  are  well  deve- 
loped and  hard ; they  are  prominent  and  vi- 
sible from  the  removal  of  the  puffiness  which 
usually  conceals  them,  they  are  capable  of  the 
greatest  exertion  for  the  longest  duration, 
without  afterwards  suffering  from  stiffness. 
The  breathing  is  long,  and  not  easily  dis- 
turbed ; and  the  weight  of  the  body  is  re- 
duced by  the  absorption  of  superfluous  fat.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  this  state,  which  seems 
to  be  that  of  the  highest  possible  health,  is  pre- 
cisely that  which  it  should  be  the  object  of  dia- 
tetic  regulations  to  produce  and  maintain  : it  is 
found,  however,  that  this  highest  pitch,  or 
acme,  as  it  is  called,  cannot  be  made  permanent ; 
but  that  after  it  has  been  kept  up  for  some 
time,  the  individual  so  managed,  sinks  in  con- 
dition. This  effect  of  over-training,  is  called 
training  off:  it  therefore  is  found  to  be  expe- 
dient to  keep  men  and  other  animals  who  are 
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subjected  to  training,  a little  under  their  acme  ; 
and  much  nicety  is  required  to  complete  what 
may  be  wanting  by  the  exact  time,  that  the 
utmost  exertion  is  to  be  called  for.  Important 
diatetic  hints  may  be  gained  from  this  expe- 
rience. Whilst  we  see  that  the  highest  condi- 
tion is  not  to  be  desired  as  a permanency,  we 
may  learn  the  great  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  a just  admixture  of  the  most  nutritious 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  by  those  from 
whom  constant  and  considerable  bodily  exercise 
is  required.  Animal  food  should  predominate 
in  the  diet  of  those  whom  I have  described  as 
of  the  leuco-phlegmatic  temperament,  of  those 
who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  marshes,  and 
other  situations  in  which  a vegetable  diet  is  un- 
desirable, and  in  the  spare  diet  of  most  persons 
who  are  troubled  with  weak  digestion. 

In  endeavouring  to  arrange  a just  combina- 
tion of  animal  and  vegetable  diet,  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  avoid  the  unhealthful  mixture  of 
a great  variety  of  articles.  Many  mixtures,  at 
any  one  meal,  are  both  injurious  in  themselves 
and  in  the  want  of  moderation  to  which  they 
are  likely  to  lead.  This  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
bane  to  health,  which  is  met  with  on  the  loaded 
tables  of  the  wealthy.  Before  quitting  the  sub- 
ject of  the  choice  of  aliments,  I must  notice 
some  terms  applied  to  particular  classes  of  diet, 
and  the  tendencies  of  each  of  the  classes  which 
they  designate.  We  hear  of  low  diet  and  poor 
diet,  of  full  diet  and  of  generous  diet. 

Low  Diet  consists  in  such  a reduced  quan- 
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tity  of  alimentary  matter,  that  the  system,  so 
far  from  being  sustained  in  a state  approaching 
to  plethora,  is  kept  below  the  natural  standard, 
or  even  made  to  draw  upon  its  own  resources. 
A strict  adherence  to  this  form  of  diet  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  in  the  treatment  of  all  dis- 
eases of  an  acute  inflammatory  character:  it 
favours  the  return  of  health,  which  by  its  assist- 
ance finds  the  system  in  a state  best  adapted 
to  appropriate,  with  rapidity  and  advantage, 
the  more  abundant  nourishment  which  may 
then  be  supplied  to  it. 

Poor  Diet  relates  rather  to  the  quality  than 
the  quantity  of  the  food  taken  : diet  is  poor, 
when  it  consists  of  articles  possessed  of  very 
little  nutrient  principle,  and  that  little  of  the 
lowest  kind  ; it  may  more  especially  be  re- 
garded as  poor,  when  these  articles  are  out  of 
condition,  and  of  inferior  or  bad  quality  ; as, 
for  example,  when  watery,  ill-prepared  potatoes, 
damaged  grain,  or  a large  proportion  of  succu- 
lent autumnal  vegetables,  are  to  a great  degree 
relied  upon  as  sustenance.  Poor  diet  must  be 
distinguished  from  simply  low  diet,  although, 
like  the  latter,  it  powerfully  tends  to  reduce 
and  keep  down  thesystem : instead  of  being,  like 
it,  conducive  to  health,  it  is  a fruitful  and  almost 
certain  source  of  disease  : — land-scurvy,  dysen- 
tery, sibbens,  radyzigie,  pallagra,  and  mesen- 
teric decline,  are  amongst  the  evils  it  either 
induces  or  mainly  aggravates.  Another  in- 
stance of  this  kind  is  seen  in  the  dry  gangrene 
and  malignant  pustule,  in  those  districts  in 
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which  the  inhabitants  are  reduced  to  cat  bread, 
made  of  damaged  or  spurred  rye.  The  term 
poor  diet  is  sometimes  employed  by  comparison, 
in  those  cases  in  which  an  individual,  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  nutritious  articles  of  food, 
is  reduced  to  those  which,  without  being  un- 
sound of  their  kind,  are  nevertheless  possessed 
of  very  little  nutritive  power.  It  is  often  import- 
ant to  warn  those  whose  health  requires  that  they 
should  be  put  upon  low  diet,  against  confound- 
ing it  with  the  poor  diet  of  which  I have  last 
spoken,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  their  oppressing 
their  stomach  in  respect  to  quantity,  whilst  they 
scrupulously  attend  to  the  reduction  in  quality. 

Full  Diet  is  meant,  when  food  of  good 
and  thoroughly  nutritious  properties  is  sup- 
plied, in  quantity  sufficient  completely  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  the  system.  Its  quality  may  be 
plain  and  simple,  and  it  may  possess  no  other 
stimulating  property  than  that  which  wholesome 
well-prepared  food  never  fails  to  afford  to  the 
healthy  stomach  which  is  ready  to  receive  it. 

A diet  is  generous,  when  the  articles  which 
compose  it  are  not  merely  rich  in  nutritious 
principles,  but  accompanied  with  those  stimu- 
lants which  dispose  them  to  provoke  the  appe- 
tite, to  call  the  powers  of  the  stomach  into  ac- 
tivity, and,  in  some  degree,  hasten  the  course 
of  the  circulation  : diet  may  therefore  be  gene- 
rous without  reference  to  its  quantity.  Full 
diet  and  generous  diet  are  consequently  no  more 
to  be  confounded  than  low  diet  and  poor  diet. 

A very  important  point  to  attend  to,  with 
respect  to  the  taking  of  our  food,  and  more 
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especially  the  solid  part  of  it,  is  the  observance 
of  the  utmost  regularity  in  the  time  of  taking 
it : it  is  even  of  greater  moment  to  observe  uni- 
formity in  the  time  of  taking  our  daily  meals, 
than  to  be  very  particular  in  the  time  we  select ; 
although  even  this  is  not  to  be  regarded  with 
indifference.  In  general,  substantial  meals 
should  not  be  made  late  in  the  day,  and  cer- 
tainly they  ought  not  to  be  deferred  to  near 
the  time  of  going  to  bed.  Yet  a late  dinner, 
constantly  taken  at  the  same  hour,  is  better 
than  dining  sometimes  early  and  sometimes 
late ; which  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  the  effect 
of  preventing  the  meal’s  being  taken  when  the 
body  in  general,  and  the  stomach  in  particular, 
are  best  prepared  to  receive  it. 

The  term  temperance  is  so  constantly  applied 
to  just  moderation  with  respect  to  articles  of 
drink,  that  it  is  perhaps  seldom  thought  of  as 
being  applicable,  with  equal  propriety,  to  mo- 
deration in  regard  to  solid  food.  I shall,  how- 
ever, before  I quit  the  subject  of  solid  food, 
devote  a few  moments  to  the  consideration  of 
temperance  in  eating. 

The  temperance  in  eating,  which  I am  about 
to  recommend,  is  something  more  than  merely 
refraining  from  that  degree  of  excessive  eating, 
which,  when  given  way  to,  to  satisfy  sensual 
appetite,  is  called  “ gluttony,”  and  is  univer- 
sally despised  ; or  that  unhealthy  voracity  which 
depends  on  disease,  and  is  called  “ bulimea,” 
or  wolf’s  hunger,  an  instance  of  which  I have 
seen  in  a woman,  who  had  reduced  herself  to 
absolute  indigence,  in  endeavouring  to  satisfy 
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the  cravings  of  her  appetite,  although  she  was 
willing  to  confine  herself  almost  entirely  to 
bread  of  coarse  quality. 

Many  persons,  I may  almost  say  the  ma- 
jority of  them,  without  falling  into  either  of  the 
states  which  I have  mentioned,  are  in  the  habit 
of  eating  more  than  is  requisite,  or  even  good 
for  their  health.  By  going  beyond  the  proper 
quantity  of  food,  the  system  becomes  oppressed 
by  the  quantity  of  its  juices ; the  blood  and 
other  fluids  become  impure,  receiving  that 
which  thej'  ought  not,  and  not  separating  from 
it  that  which  should  be  thrown  off  from  the 
system.  The  necessary  portion  of  healthy 
bodily  exercise  cannot  be  taken  without  incon- 
venience, and  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  for 
a longer  or  shorter  time  torpid  and  obscured ; 
diseases  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  par- 
ticular liabilities  of  the  individual,  are  promoted ; 
and  when  brought  into  activity  are  not  so  easily 
encountered  or  cured  as  when  they  affect  the 
persons  of  the  temperate.  Our  own  great  poet, 
Milton,  was  fully  aware  of  the  fatal  tendency  of 
intemperance,  and  after  describing  the  angel 
Michael  pointing  out  to  our  first  parent  various 
deaths  occasioned  by  accidental  causes,  he 
makes  him  say,  that  there  are, 

“ By  intemp’rance  more 

In  meats  and  drinks,  which  on  the  earth  shall  bring 
Diseases  dire  ; of  which  a monstrous  crew 
Before  thee  shall  appear,  that  thou  may’st  know 
What  misery  th’  inabstinence  of  Eve 
Shall  bring  on  men.  ” 

K 
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In  the  Bible,  there  are  numerous  passages 
inculcating  temperance  in  eating,  and  exposing 
the  vice  and  folly  of  departing  from  it.  Hea- 
then writers  have  given  precepts  to  the  same 
tendency.  Plutarch  has  laid  down  the  follow- 
ing short  and  full  instruction,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  health  : — “ Keep  your  head  cool,  and 
your  feet  warm.  Instead  of  employing  medicine 
for  every  indisposition,  rather  fast  a day  ; and 
whilst  you  attend  to  the  body  never  neglect 
the  mind.” 

Plutarch  was  an  epicurean,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  You  will  not  unfrequently  hear 
the  term  epicure  applied  to  those  who  are  de- 
voted to  the  pleasures  of  the  table ; but  an 
epicurean  originally  meant,  one  who  belonged 
to  that  sect  of  philosophers  who  placed  the 
chief  good  in  pleasure,  and  the  avoidance  of 
pain  : but  then  the  pleasure  which  they  sanc- 
tioned was  generally  of  a pure  and  exalted 
character.  Nevertheless,  the  epicureans,  in 
consulting  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  body, 
formed  a contrast  with  two  other  sects  of  phi- 
losophers, the  stoics  and  the  cynics,  who 
pushed  temperance  to  abstinence  and  privation  ; 
and  by  precept  and  example,  inculcated  self- 
denial  and  austerity,  and  considered  it  a pait 
of  virtue  to  bear  with  patience  and  equanimity 
all  the  difficulties  and  misfortunes  of  life.  It  is 
needless  for  me  to  enumerate  all  those  who  in 
ancient  and  modern  times  have  enforced  tem- 
perance in  eating  ; yet  there  is  one  remarkable 
medical  authority  not  to  be  passed  unnoticed. 
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Although  the  individual  to  whom  I allude  is 
not  now  living,  his  name  and  his  character  are 
still  fresh  in  our  remembrance.  The  striking 
success  of  John  Abernethy’s  extensive  practice, 
essentially  depended  on  the  great  stress  which 
he  laid  on  temperance  in  eating.  He  not  only 
severely  enforced  this  in  his  consultations,  but 
it  forms  the  sum  of  what  is  contained  in  that 
notorious  page  to  which  every  patient  was  re- 
ferred. Not  satisfied  with  recommending  mo- 
deration in  general  terms,  he  sometimes  made 
his  patients  eat  and  drink  by  weight  and  mea- 
sure, and  thereby  successfully  limited  them  to 
a low,  though  not  to  a poor  diet. 

The  example  of  Cornaro  affords  a striking 
instance  of  the  efficacy  of  that  temperance,  in 
favour  of  which  I have  already  adduced  suffi- 
cient authority. 

“ Cornaro,  who  by  the  simplest  and  strictest 
regimen,  and  an  unexampled  perseverance  in 
his  plan,  happily  attained  to  a great  age,  which 
richly  rewarded  him  for  his  self-denial,  and 
gave  an  instructive  lesson  to  posterity,  was  an 
Italian.  One  cannot  read  the  history  of  the 
life  and  abstinence  of  this  veteran  of  eighty- 
three,  and  hear  how  he  praises  that  serenity 
and  contentment  for  which  he  was  indebted  to 
his  mode  of  living,  without  participating  in 
his  happiness  and  his  cheerful  sensations.  Till 
the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  he  had  led  a life  of 
dissipation ; had  been  always  subject  to  colics, 
pains  in  his  limbs,  and  a fever;  and  was  so  far 
reduced  by  the  last,  that  his  physicians  assured 
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him  he  could  not  live  above  two  months ; that 
all  medicine  would  be  useless ; and  that  the 
only  thing  which  could  be  recommended  for 
him  was  a spare  diet.  Having  followed  this 
advice,  he  found,  after  some  days,  he  was  much 
better  ; and  at  the  end  of  a few  years,  his  health 
was  not  only  perfectly  re-established,  but  he 
became  sounder  than  ever  he  had  been  before. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  restrain  himself  more 
and  more,  and  to  use  nothing  except  what  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  his  subsistence.  For 
sixty  whole  years  he  took  no  more  than  twelve 
ounces  of  food,  every  thing  included,  and  thir- 
teen ounces  of  drink,  dail}\  He  avoided  also 
violent  heat  and  cold,  as  well  as  passion ; and 
by  this  uniform  regimen,  he  kept  not  only  his 
body,  but  also  his  mind,  in  such  a state  of 
equality,  that  nothing  was  able  to  derange  them. 
When  at  a great  age,  he  lost  an  important  law- 
suit ; and  though  this  disappointment  hurried 
two  of  his  brothers  to  the  grave,  he  remained 
perfectly  sound  and  resigned.  He  was  once 
thrown  from  a carriage  and  trodden  under  the 
feet  of  the  horses,  so  that  an  arm  and  one  of 
his  feet  were  dislocated  ; but  he  caused  them  to 
be  reduced,  and  without  the  use  of  any  medi- 
cine was  soon  restored  to  his  former  condition. 
But  what  is  most  worthy  of  remark,  and  what 
proves  how  dangerous  the  smallest  deviation 
from  long  custom  may  be,  is  what  follows. 
When  he  was  eighty  years  of  age,  his  friends 
prevailed  upon  him,  as  his  body  now  required 
more  nourishment,  to  make  a little  addition  to 
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his  food.  Though  well  aware  that  with  the 
general  decay  of  strength,  the  power  of  diges- 
tion decreases  also,  and  that  in  old  age  one  ought 
rather  to  lessen  than  increase  the  quantity  of 
nourishment,  he  gave  way  to  their  request,  and 
raised  his  food  to  fourteen  and  his  drink  to 
sixteen  ounces.  ‘ Scarcely,’  says  he,  ‘ had  I 
continued  this  mode  of  living  ten  days,  when  I 
began,  instead  of  being  cheerful  and  lively  as 
before,  to  become  uneasy  and  dejected,  a bur- 
then to  myself  and  to  others.  On  the  twelfth 
day  I was  seized  with  a pain  in  my  side,  which 
lasted  twenty-four  hours,  and  this  was  followed 
by  a fever,  which  continued  with  so  much  vio- 
lence for  thirty-five  days,  that  my  life  was  de- 
spaired of.  But,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  and 
my  former  regimen,  I recovered  ; and  now,  in 
my  eighty-third  year,  I enjoy  a happy  state 
both  of  body  and  mind.  I can  mount  my 
horse  without  assistance  ; I climb  steep  hills  ; 
and  I have  lately  written  a play,  abounding  in 
innocent  wit  and  humour.  When  I return 
home  from  a private  company,  or  the  senate,  I 
find  eleven  grandchildren,  whose  education, 
amusement,  and  songs  are  the  delight  of  my 
old  age.  1 often  sing  myself  along  with  them, 
for  my  voice  is  now  clearer  and  stronger  than 
it  ever  was  in  my  youth,  and  I am  a stranger 
to  those  peevish  and  morose  humours  which 
fall  so  often  to  the  lot  of  old  age.’  In  this 
happy  disposition  he  attained  to  his  hundredth 
year;  but  his  example  has  never  been  imi- 
tated.” 
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“ The  most  extraordinary  instances  of  longe- 
vity,” says  Heufland,  “ are  to  be  found,  how- 
ever, only  among  those  classes  of  mankind  who, 
amidst  bodily  labour  and  in  the  open  air,  lead 
a simple  life,  agreeably  to  nature  ; such  as 
farmers,  gardeners,  hunters,  soldiers,  and 
sailors.  In  these  situations,  man  still  attains 
to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  forty,  and  even 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty.” 

“In  the  year  1670,  died  Henry  Jenkins  of 
Yorkshire.  He  remembered  the  battle  of  Flod- 
denfield,  1513  ; and  at  that  time  he  was  twelve 
years  of  age.  It  was  proved  from  the  registers 
of  the  Chancery,  and  other  courts,  that  he  had 
appeared  one  hundred  and  forty  years  before 
his  death,  as  an  evidence,  and  had  an  oath  ad- 
ministered to  him.  The  truth  of  this  account 
cannot  be  controverted.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  therefore  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  years  old.  His  last  occupation  was  fish- 
ing ; and  when  above  the  age  of  one  hundred, 
he  was  able  to  swim  across  rapid  rivers. 

“ The  next  to  him  in  point  of  age,  is  another 
Englishman,  Thomas  Parr,  of  Shropshire.  He 
wras  a poor  farmer’s  servant,  and  obliged  to 
maintain  himself  by  his  daily  labour.  When 
above  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  age, 
he  married  a widow  for  his  second  wife,  who 
lived  with  him  twelve  years,  and  w’ho  asserted 
that  during  that  time  he  never  betrayed  any 
signs  of  infirmity  or  age.  Till  his  hun- 
dred and  thirtieth  year,  he  performed  all  his 
usual  work,  and  was  accustomed  even  to 
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thresh.  Some  years  before  his  death,  his  eyes 
and  memory  began  to  fail ; but  his  hearing  and 
senses  continued  sound  to  the  last.  In  his 
hundred  and  fifty-second  year,  his  fame  had 
reached  London  : and  as  the  king  was  de- 
sirous of  seeing  such  a great  rarity,  he  was  in- 
duced to  undertake  a journey  thither.  This, 
in  all  probability,  shortened  his  existence, 
which  otherwise  might  have  been  preserved 
some  years  longer  ; for  he  was  treated  at  court 
in  so  royal  a manner,  and  his  mode  of  living 
was  so  totally  changed,  that  he  died  soon  after 
at  London,  in  1635.  He  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  years,  nine  months  old,  and  had  lived 
under  nine  kings  of  England.  What  was  most 
remarkable  in  regard  to  this  man  is,  that  when 
his  body  was  opened  by  Dr.  Harvey,  his 
bowels  were  found  to  be  in  the  most  perfect 
state,  nor  was  the  least  symptom  of  decay  to 
be  discovered  in  them.  His  cartilages  even 
were  not  ossified,  as  is  the  case  in  all  old 
people.  The  smallest  cause  of  death  had  not 
yet  settled  in  his  body;  and  he  died  merely  of 
a plethora,  because  he  had  been  too  well 
treated/' 

“ In  the  year  1757,  J.  Effingham  died  in 
Cornwall,  in  the  hundred  and  forty-fourth  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  born  of  poor  parents  in 
the  reign  of  James  L,  and  had  been  brought 
up  to  labour  from  his  infancy.  He  had  served 
long  as  a common  soldier  and  a corporal  ; and 
had  been  present  at  the  battle  of  Hochstedt. 
Heat  length  returned  to  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
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and  worked  as  a day-labourer  till  his  death. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  his  youth  he  never 
drank  strong,  heating  liquors ; that  he  always 
lived  remarkably  temperately,  and  seldom  eat 
flesh. 

“ Till  his  hundreth  year  he  scarcely  knew 
what  sickness  was  ; and,  eight  days  before  his 
end,  he  had  walked  three  miles.” 

These  instances  seem  to  realize  another 
passage  of  our  great  poet,  in  which,  again 
making  the  angel  Michael  address  Adam,  he 
says  : 

“ If  thou  well  observe 

The  rule  of  not  too  much,  by  temp’ ranee  taught, 

In  what  thou  eat’st  and  drink’st,  seek  from  thence 
Due  nourishment,  not  gluttonous  delight. 

Till  many  years  over  thy  head  return : 

So  may’st  thou  live,  till  like  ripe  fruit  thou  drop 
Into  thy  mother’s  lap,  or  be  with  ease 
Gather’d,  not  harshly  pluck’d,  for  death  mature.” 

Notwithstanding  the  examples  of  extreme 
longevity  which  I have  cited,  have  occurred 
amongst  the  poor  in  whom  temperance  is  fa- 
voured by  fewer  and  less  powerful  temptations 
to  excess,  and  sometimes  made  compulsory  by 
the  want  of  the  means  of  inordinate  gratifica- 
tion, still  the  poor,  as  a body,  are  not  so  in- 
nocent of  intemperance,  as  to  render  my  re- 
commendation of  it  misplaced  and  unnecessary. 
Although  they  may  sometimes  be  really 
pinched  by  want,  the  poor  are,  at  other  times, 
more  especially  in  cities,  exposed  to  the  evils  of 
excess,  as  well  as  to  those  resulting  from  the 
erroneous  choice  of  food.  The  effect  is  per- 
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haps  more  marked  and  striking  in  consequence 
of  the  transition  and  contrast.  A prudent  and 
equalized  application  of  their  small,  but  fluc- 
tuating income,  and  a little  attention  to  make 
the  abundance  of  one  season  help  out  the 
scarcity,  and  counteract  the  high  prices  of 
another,  would  greatly  favour  temperance ; 
and  this  would  bring  with  it  a train  of  other 
virtues,  with  their  attendant  rewards. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  moderation 
and  temperance  which  I have  recommended, 
may  be  practised  by  a few  individuals  of  strong 
minds,  or  appetites  more  easily  controlled  than 
those  of  other  men,  and  that  the  idea  of  mo- 
deration being  generally  observed,  is  altogether 
visionary  and  hopeless.  The  examples  which 
I shall  next  bring  forward,  will  show  you  that 
this  is  not  the  case;  and  I would  have  you 
particularly  to  notice  that  some  of  these  ex- 
amples have  been  furnished  by  heathen  nations, 
who  had  not  the  advantage  of  those  precepts 
and  promises  by  which  our  conduct  ought  to 
be  actuated.  The  Lacedemonians,  or  Spartans, 
when  Lycurgus  undertook  to  give  them  his 
celebrated  code  of  laws,  were  amongst  the 
most  luxurious  of  the  Greeks;  nevertheless, 
they  consented  to  be  restrained  by  his  statutes, 
which  enjoined  the  most  rigid  moderation,  and 
the  use  of  the  plainest  and  most  homely  diet. 
During  the  long  period  of  years  which  they 
maintained  these  habits,  they  continued  to  be 
the  most  incorruptible  and  invincible  of  the 
Greeks. 
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The  Romans,  during  the  best  days  of  their 
advancing  power  and  prosperity,  were  almost 
equally  remarkable  for  their  temperance. 
Their  best  generals  and  statesmen  were  often 
taken  from  the  plough  to  direct  the  most  im- 
portant affairs  of  the  nation ; but  even  then 
they  continued  satisfied  with  the  most  simple 
fare,  which  foreign  ambassadors  sometimes 
found  them  preparing  for  themselves.  Whilst 
they  adhered  to  these  manners,  and  observed 
this  moderation,  it  was  no  wonder  that  they 
were  incorruptible  by  foreign  treasures  and 
luxuries,  whether  offered  to  them  as  bribes,  or 
won  by  conquest.  In  later  times,  various 
orders  of  monks  and  friars,  such  as  Carmelites, 
Capuchins,  Camaldules,  and  Trapists,  have,  as 
bodies  of  men,  and  for  centuries,  been  in  the 
practice  of  moderation.  Some  companies  of 
these  orders  may  even  still  adhere  to  the  prac- 
tice of  their  predecessors,  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  a vast  majority  of  them  merely  use  their 
profession  as  a cloak  for  the  grossest  sensu- 
ality and  corruption. 

Various  sects  of  reformed  Christians,  of 
whom  the  Moravian  brethren  are  examples, 
have  proved  the  possibility,  and  illustrated  the 
advantage,  of  the  general  adoption  of  tem- 
perance, in  the  more  extended  sense  of  the 
word. 

Drinks. — I now  proceed  to  speak  of  fluid 
aliments,  and  first  of  the  phenomena  which 
attend  their  passages  through  the  body. 

The  use  of  drink  is  of  a twofold  character. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  is  required  to  replace  the 
loss  sustained  both  by  the  vapour  continually 
exhaling  from  the  surface  of  the  body  and 
from  the  lungs,  and  by  the  secretions  of  the 
kidneys  and  bowels.  Secondly,  drink  is  re- 
quired, because  some  of  the  solids  taken  into 
the  stomach  demand  a certain  quantity  of  fluid 
to  reduce  them  to  a proper  consistence,  and 
render  the  nutritious  parts  in  a fit  state  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  absorbent  vessels.  The  ab- 
sorption of  fluids  sometimes  takes  place  so 
rapidly,  that  it  has  been  supposed  that  an  im- 
mediate communication  existed  between  the 
stomach  and  kidneys ; this,  however,  is  not 
really  the  case. 

In  speaking  of  the  digestion  of  solid  food,  I 
had  occasion  to  notice  the  absorption  of  nutri- 
tious matter  from  the  small  intestines,  by  the 
absorbent  vessels,  or  lacteals,  which  proceed 
from  this  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  towards 
the  lower  part  of  the  thoracic  duct,  which 
canal  empties  itself  into  the  veins  near  the 
heart. 

The  fluids  taken  into  the  system,  in  part, 
follow  the  same  course  ; although  it  is  probable 
that  they  are  not  merely  taken  up  as  part  of 
the  chyle.  The  absorbent  vessels  of  the  sto- 
mach probably  remove  a considerable  quantity 
very  soon  after  it  is  swallowed,  and  thereby 
counteract  too  great  dilution  of  the  food.  The 
veins,  also,  both  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
although  it  has  been  denied  by  some  that  they 
perform  the  office  of  absorbents,  are  now  be- 
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licved,  on  the  authority  of  the  most  accurate 
experimenters,  to  take  up  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  the  fluid  contents  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  The  poition  of  drinks  which  enter  the 
system  through  the  medium  of  the  veins,  is, 
like  that  which  passes  through  the  thoracic 
duct,  poured  into  the  general  mass  of  venous 
blood  before  it  reaches  the  heart ; but  whereas 
the  portion  taken  up  by  the  lacteals  has  to  pass 
through  the  glandular  bodies  situated  in  the 
mesentery,  or  web,  that  which  goes  through  the 
veins  has  to  pass  through  the  liver,  the  largest 
gland  in  the  body,  which,  as  you  know,  performs 
the  important  office  of  producing  the  bile.  You 
may  readily  conceive,  from  this  fact,  that  errors 
in  drink  are  extremely  liable  to  disturb  the 
liver,  and  bring  on  or  aggravate  those  serious 
disorders  which  have  their  seat  in  that  part. 
I have  stated  that  fluids  find  their  w'ay  into 
the  blood  by  both  channels,  before  it  reaches 
the  heart ; errors  in  drink  may  therefore  dis- 
turb this  organ  ; but,  before  the  blood  is  sent 
from  the  heart  over  the  body  at  large,  it  is  sent 
from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  to  the  lungs  : 
here,  as  I explained  to  you  in  the  last  Lecture, 
the  blood  undergoes  important  purification,  by 
the  act  of  breathing  ; but  the  lungs,  in  the 
mean  time,  may  be  more  or  less  offended  by  the 
articles  conveyed  to  them  by  the  blood  ; the 
very  odour  of  some  of  these  articles  may,  at 
times,  be  perceived  in  the  breath ; as,  for  ex- 
ample, when  turpentine  has  been  taken.  It  is 
not  every  thing  offensive  which  enters  the 
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blood,  which  can  be  thrown  off  from  it  in  the 
lungs  ; some  of  these  articles,  therefore,  return 
with  the  blood  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart ; and, 
as  the  blood  is  sent  from  tliis  side  of  theheartover 
the  whole  body,  a portion  of  them  must  be  sent 
to  the  brain  ; and  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  pro- 
duce more  or  less  injurious  consequence  to  that 
most  delicate  and  important  organ.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  only  mode  by  which  the 
brain  is  disturbed  by  what  is  taken  into  the 
stomach  ; there  is  a much  more  direct  connex- 
ion between  these  two  organs,  by  means  of 
nervous  communication,  of  which  I shall  have 
hereafter  to  speak.  The  baneful  influence  of 
error  in  drink,  reaching  the  brain  by  both  of 
these  ways,  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  pro- 
duction of  intoxication. 

Another  important  portion  of  the  blood,  sent 
from  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  is  conveyed  to 
the  kidnej's;  two  well  known  glands,  situated  in 
the  loins,  a little  below  the  midriff,  or  dia- 
phragm. These  organs  perform  a most  im- 
portant office,  in  separating  from  the  blood 
various  matters  from  which  respiration  cannot 
free  it,  but  which,  if  retained,  would  be  ex- 
tremely injurious  to  the  system.  The  most 
important  of  these  exerementitious  matters  are, 
urea,  the  acid  of  urine,  and  some  salts.  You 
will  now  expect  that  I should  say  a few  words 
respecting  the  kidneys.  With  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  these  bodies  you  are  doubtless  ac- 
quainted. Although  they  are  more  or  less 
complicated  in  different  animals,  there  is  a 
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striking  similarity  of  texture  in  most  of  them  : 
thus,  you  will  find  the  exterior  tolerably 
smooth,  and  of  a darkish  colour,  somewhat 
like  that  of  liver.  When  cut  pretty  accurately 
through  the  middle,  so  as  to  separate  the  back, 
or  posterior,  from  the  fore  part,  you  will  find 
that  the  substance,  to  a considerable  depth, 
resembles  what  is  seen  upon  the  surface ; but 
that  nearer  the  middle,  the  substance  is  lighter, 
and  appears  to  be  made  up  of  straightish 
lines,  spreading  from  one  or  more  points 
which  are  directed  towards  the  notch  or  hollow, 
which  is  always  to  be  found  on  one  side  of  the 
kidney.  It  is  the  outer  part  of  the  kidney  in 
which  the  urine  is  supposed  to  be  separated 
from  the  blood  ; and  the  lighter  middle  part, 
showing  lines  spreading  like  a fan,  appears  to 
be  composed  of  very  minute  tubes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  it  away.  There  is  a funnel- 
shaped  membranous  bag  attached  to  the  hollow, 
or  notch,  at  the  inner  side  of  the  kidney,  which 
receives  the  urine  as  it  comes  away  from  the 
points  at  which  the  tubes  before  mentioned 
meet.  This  funnel-shaped  bag  contracts  so  as 
to  form  a pipe,  or  vessel,  which  conveys  the 
urine  to  the  bladder;  and  it  enters  the  side  of 
the  bladder  in  such  a slanting,  or  oblique 
manner,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the 
urine  to  find  its  way  back  from  the  bladder 
towards  the  kidney.  In  consequence  of  errors 
in  diet,  and  more  especially  in  drinks,  the 
kidneys,  and  parts  connected  with  them,  may 
be  very  seriously  deranged  by  the  fluids  that 
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pass  through  them.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  me 
to  mention  two  or  three  of  these  diseases,  by 
way  of  example.  Sometimes  the  kidneys  are 
brought  into  a state  in  which  they  allow  very 
large  quantities  of  urine,  sometimes  amounting 
to  several  gallons,  to  run  off  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  The  urine  is  not  only  more  copious,  but 
contains  principles  which  either  ought  not  to 
exist  in  it,  or  ought  not  to  be  so  rapidly  sepa- 
rated from  the  blood.  The  urine,  in  these 
cases,  is  often  quite  sweet ; it  ferments,  like 
beer,  and  frequently  attracts  flies.  This  disease 
is  called  diabetes,  and  is  almost  invariably  fatal. 

Another  affection  of  the  kidneys  consists  in 
the  external,  or  secreting  part,  being  deranged 
by  a deposit  of  a whitish  colour ; which  gives 
the  kidney  a mottled  appearance,  and  often 
renders  its  surface  uneven.  Kidneys,  in  this 
state,  often  produce  a considerable  quantity  of 
urine,  which  is  sometimes  pale,  and  sometimes 
of  a dingy,  or  smoky  colour ; its  healthy  pro- 
perties are  considerably  altered ; and  it  contains 
nutritious  matter  which  ought  not  to  escape  by 
the  kidney.  This  form  of  disease  is  quite  as 
fatal  as  diabetes.  Persons  affected  with  it  are 
very  liable  to  various  kinds  of  dropsy,  to  apo- 
plexy, and  disease  of  the  heart.  When  they 
meet  with  accidents,  the  injured  parts  have 
very  little  disposition  to  heal ; and  when  they 
become  the  subjects  of  other  diseases,  they 
have  very  little  power  to  resist  their  fatal  ten- 
dency. I believe  that  many  hundreds  of  indi- 
viduals have  fallen  victims  to  this  state  of  the 
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kidneys,  without  this  cause  having  been  even 
suspected.  It  often  occurs  where  it  cannot  be 
ascribed,  at  least  solely,  to  intemperance  in 
drinking.  The  abuse  of  mercury,  or  exposure 
to  cold,  seems  often  to  have  co-operated  with 
intemperance,  or  may  have  been  the  only  dis- 
coverable exciting  cause. 

The  last  affection  to  which  I shall  here  call 
your  attention,  belongs  to  the  urinary  passages, 
and  depends  upon  the  urine  itself.  When, 
from  various  causes,  (of  which  errors  in  diet, 
and  more  especially  in  drinking,  appear  to  be 
by  far  the  most  frequent,)  the  urine  is  charged 
with  a larger  quantity  of  saline  and  other  mat- 
ters than  it  is  capable  of  dissolving,  a portion 
of  these  is  necessarily  separated  in  a solid 
form  ; and  by  their  cohesion,  either  in  small 
grains,  in  grains  of  a larger  size,  or  in  absolute 
masses,  they  constitute  urinary  sand,  gravel,  or 
stone,  the  painful  and  serious  effects  of  which 
are  too  generally  known  to  require  any  descrip- 
tion here  from  me. 

Of  different  kinds  of  Drink. — I shall 
speak  of  these  under  three  heads.  The  first  of 
these  may  be  regarded  as  simple  diluents,  or 
nearly  such ; secondly,  of  those  which  con- 
sist of  fluid,  holding  a considerable  quantity  of 
nutritious  matter  in  solution  or  suspension  ; 
and  thirdly,  of  those  which  are  characterized  by 
their  stimulating  property. 

Of  Diluents. — Pure  distilled  water  is  the 
simplest  diluent  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
or  of  which  we  can  form  any  idea : it  seems  to 
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contain  nothing  requiring  any  change  to  be 
effected  in  it  by  the  stomach  or  other  organs, 
except  in  some  instances  a change  of  tempe- 
rature ; it  would  therefore  appear  to  be  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  be  added  to  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  in  almost  any  state  of  that  organ, 
and  in  any  stage  of  the  process  of  digestion. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  by  any  means  an  agree- 
able beverage,  and  its  virtues  are  of  a negative 
character.  By  the  same  process  of  distillation, 
which  frees  the  water  of  all  impurities  and 
earthy  matters,  it  loses  all  its  dissolved  air, 
both  atmospheric  and  carbonic  acid,  and  con- 
quently  loses  that  briskness  which  renders  the 
best  waters  grateful  to  the  palate  and  stomach. 
The  use  of  distilled  water  has,  nevertheless, 
been  strongly  insisted  upon  by  a distinguished 
physician.  Dr.  Lamb  ; and  in  compliance  with 
his  recommendation,  stills  for  the  production  of 
distilled  water  have  been  adapted  to  fire-places. 

Rain-Water,  and  Water  derived  from 
dissolved  Snow  or  Hail,  closely  resemble 
distilled  water ; in  fact  they  may  be  regarded 
as  distilled  water,  supplied  by  nature  herself. 
They  do  not,  however,  quite  equal  it  in  purity, 
since  they  may  be  not  only  contaminated  in 
their  fall  through  the  atmosphere,  but  in  the 
tanks,  and  other  situations  in  which  they  arc 
contained  ; in  fact,  when  water  derived  from 
either  of  these  sources,  has  been  long  retained, 
it  is  extremely  apt  to  become  contaminated 
with  vegetable  and  animal  matters,  which  im- 
pair its  appearance,  smell,  and  taste.  Its  faults, 
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in  all  these  lespects,  may  be  sufficiently  cor- 
rected for  all  practical  purposes,  by  boiling, 
and  well-managed  filtration.  A prejudice  has 
been  entertained  against  snow-water,  which,  as 
it  is  without  foundation,  appears  to  require 
contradiction.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  the 
drinking  of  snow-water  occasions  an  unsightly 
swelling  in  the  fore-part  of  the  neck,  known  by 
the  names  of  bronchocele,  goitre,  and  Derby- 
shire-neck.  A careful  inquiry  into  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  those  are  placed  in  whom 
this  affection  exists,  has  tended  clearly  to  show 
that  snow-water  was  not  only  perfectly  inno- 
cent of  the  charge  laid  against  it,  but  that  even 
in  districts  in  which  the  affection  prevails,  the 
drinkers  of  the  pure  snow-water  either  escape, 
or  experience  relief,  if  they  had  begun  to  be 
affected  with  it.  Rain  and  snow-water  may, 
therefore,  be  strongly  recommended  for  all 
purposes  of  diet,  where  the  impurities  of  the 
spring,  or  other  waters  of  the  place,  appear  to 
be  favourable  to  the  production  of  goitre,  or 
other  diseases. 

Spring-Water. — As  this  water  has  fil- 
tered, for  a greater  or  less  distance,  through 
the  pores  of  the  earth,  it  is  generally  rendered 
extremely  clear  and  transparent ; it  is  often 
charged  with  fixed  air,  or  carbonic  acid,  which 
exists  to  a greater  or  less  degree  in  the  earth 
through  which  it  has  soaked.  We  may  see 
this  escaping  in  bubbles  from  fresh-drawn 
spring-water  ; this  is  owing  to  the  water  being 
able  to  hold  more  fixed  air  dissolved  in  it,  when 
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under  the  pressure  which  it  receives  whilst 
under-ground,  than  when  it  is  only  under  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  a higher  de- 
gree of  charging  with  fixed  air,  produced  artifi- 
cially, which  causes  the  sparkling  and  effer- 
vescence of  soda-water.  The  water  in  some 
springs  in  Germany,  which  are  charged  almost 
to  the  same  extent,  is  carefully  preserved  in 
bottles,  and  meets  with  an  extensive  sale,  as  a 
much  esteemed  and  wholesome  beverage.  The 
Seltzer  and  Fackenger  waters  are  of  this  de- 
scription. Besides  the  carbonic  acid  on  which 
the  sparkling  appearance  and  briskness  of  the 
water  of  the  most  esteemed  springs  depend, 
water,  as  it  passes  through  the  earth,  becomes 
charged  with  other  principles ; which,  as  they 
are  capable  of  complete  solution,  may  render 
the  water  very  impure,  without  altering  its 
transparency.  It  is  on  the  presence  or  absence 
of  these  admixtures  that  the  hardness  or  soft- 
ness of  spring-water  depends.  These  prin- 
ciples dissolved  in  spring-water,  on  which  its 
hardness  depends,  are  very  various,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground  through  which  it 
has  filtered.  Sometimes  it  is  merely  carbonate 
of  lime,  which  is  seldom  of  much  consequence  to 
the  health  of  those  who  drink  it.  The  greater 
portion  of  it  may  be  separated  by  boiling, 
which  drives  off  the  carbonic  acid,  and  causes 
the  earthy  particles  to  collect  at  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  vessel,  in  the  form  of  fur.  Sometimes 
the  spring-water  is  rendered  hard  by  holding  in 
solution  sulphate  of  lime,  otherwise  called 
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selenite  or  gypsum.  This  is  not  so  easily  se- 
parated from  the  water  as  carbonate  of  lime ; 
and  it  seems  at  times  to  produce  a disturbing 
effect  on  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  those  who 
drink  it,  especially  when  they  commence  the 
use  of  it.  This  observation  is  almost  invariably 
made  by  those  who  visit  Paris,  the  water  of 
which  city  appears  to  be  contaminated  with  this 
salt.  There  are  many  springs  whose  waters 
are  charged  with  earthy  and  metallic  salts, 
which  are  much  more  sensible  to  the  taste,  and 
more  disagreeable  in  their  effects,  than  those 
which  I have  just  mentioned.  For  example, 
some  springs  contain  common  salt ; others 
glauber-salt,  Epsom-salt,  or  salt-petre,  car- 
bonate of  iron,  or  green  or  blue  vitriol.  The 
first  of  these,  though  useless  for  drink  or  wash- 
ing, are  often  of  great  value  in  furnishing  large 
quantities  of  the  finest  salt.  The  others  are 
seldom  turned  to  any  useful  purpose,  except 
where  their  ingredients  exist  in  such  propor- 
tions as  to  render  them  applicable  to  medicine; 
and  in  this  way  some  of  these  impure  springs 
have  obtained  a well-merited  reputation. 

The  great  importance  of  good  springs  of 
water  has  been  felt  and  acknowledged  from  the 
earliest  periods.  Some  of  the  most  ancient  set- 
tlements of  the  human  race  appear  to  have  been 
determined  by  them.  This  has  been  particu- 
larl}'  the  case  in  and  near  the  torrid  zone, 
where  the  want  of  water  is  most  severely  felt, 
and  where  its  scarcity  is  most  likely  to  occur. 
I need  only  refer  to  the  early  records  of 
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sacred  history,  for  the  confirmation  of  this 
remark.  In  like  manner  the  inconvenience  of 
bad  water  has  been  so  severely  felt,  that  it  has 
been  handed  down  by  history,  by  tradition, 
and  by  the  names  of  the  places  in  which  it 
occurs.  Its  striking  influence  on  the  murmur- 
ing Israelites  at  Meribah,  and  the  signal  mi- 
racle which  effected  their  deliverance,  must  be 
famil  iar  to  every  one. 

River-Water,  like  spring-water,  must  be 
very  much  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the 
country  through  which  the  water  passes.  As 
far  as  the  principles  which  it  has  received  are 
concerned,  what  I have  stated  with  respect  to 
spring-waters,  will  suffice  for  this  place.  There 
are,  however,  some  particulars  with  regard  to 
river-water  generally  which  must  not  be  passed 
over.  By  the  constant  exposure  of  a large 
surface  to  the  air,  and  also  by  motion,  it  loses 
most  of  its  carbonic  acid  ; hence,  it  is  not  only 
much  flatter  to  the  taste  than  spring-water,  but 
it  also  contains  less  of  the  earthy  carbonates  in 
solution.  It  contains,  however,  more  dissolved 
atmospheric  air,  and  is  therefore  more  adapted 
to  preserve  the  life  of  fish,  and  other  aquatic 
animals.  Some  of  these  are  of  almost  micro- 
scopic size,  and  become  one  of  the  sources  of 
impurity  in  river-water,  which  often  holds  both 
living  and  dead  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
in  a state  of  suspension.  Besides  these  mat- 
ters, finely  levigated,  earthy  particles  are  often 
suspended  in  river-water,  and  deprive  it  of  its 
transparency.  From  any  of  these  it  may  be 
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easily  separated  by  rest,  boiling,  and  filtration. 
River-water  is  at  times  contaminated  by  the 
reflux  of  the  sea.  When  the  admixture  of  salt- 
water is  considerable,  it  is  rendered  wholly 
unfit  for  dietetic  purposes ; but  when  only 
slightly  brackish,  it  has,  for  some  of  them,  been 
preferred  to  fresh ; as,  for  example,  for  the 
brewing  of  beer  destined  for  long  keeping : 
this  supposed  superiority  is,  however,  very 
doubtful. 

Stagnant  Water. — This,  as  it  exists  in 
small  lakes,  pools,  ditches,  and  marshes,  is,  in 
general,  very  unfit  for  purposes  of  diet,  from 
the  large  quantity  of  living  and  decomposed 
animal  and  vegetable  matter  which  it  contains. 
It  is  also  very  liable  to  be  contaminated  with 
carburated  and  sulphurated  hydrogen  gases, 
which  contribute  to  confer  upon  it  an  offensive 
odour.  The  pernicious  effects  of  this  water  are 
not  to  be  attributed  to  it  solely  as  an  article  of 
diet;  it  often  produces  injurious,  or  even  fatal 
effects,  on  the  health  of  those  who  live  near  it, 
by  contaminating  the  air  which  they  breathe  : 
hence  the  prime  importance  of  draining,  not 
only  large  tracts  of  flooded  land,  but  also  small 
collections  of  stagnant  waters,  especially  when 
situated  near  dwelling-houses.  Water,  when 
nearly,  or  quite  stagnant,  sometimes  becomes 
strongly  impregnated  with  the  mineral  and  vege- 
table substances  with  which  it  may  be  in  contact. 
It  is  said  that  the  valuable  properties  of  Peruvian 
bark,  in  curing  ague,  were  discovered  in  conse- 
quence of  their  having  been  imparted  to  water 
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in  which  trees  producing  this  bark  had  lain  : 
and  water,  in  or  near  copper-mines,  sometimes 
becomes  so  charged  with  salts  of  copper,  that  it 
is  a lucrative  process  to  separate  the  copper 
from  them.  A good  supply  of  water  is  of  such 
vital  importance  to  the  existence  of  human  so- 
ciety, that  wherever  mankind  have  settled  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  this  has  been  wanting, 
either  constantly  or  at  times,  they  have  taken 
measures  to  provide  it,  by  tanks,  aqueducts, 
and  water-pipes.  Some  of  the  former  are 
amongst  the  most  remarkable  works  of  human 
labour;  but  in  modern  times  they  have  given 
way  to  the  more  convenient  use  of  pipes,  which 
improved  knowledge  in  hydrostatics  has  gene- 
rally introduced.  The  water  supplied  to  com- 
munities by  means  of  pipes,  has  been  supposed 
to  be  contaminated  by  the  materials  of  which 
these  pipes  are  composed.  This  idea,  al- 
though not  altogether  groundless,  has  probably' 
been  much  overrated.  The  iron  pipes  which 
are  used  for  the  larger  conduits  are  but  little 
acted  upon  when  filled  with  water,  and  excluded 
from  the  air;  and  the  lead  which  is  used  for 
the  smaller  pipes,  seldom  exhibits  any  conside- 
rable change  even  after  the  lapse  of  several 
years.  Nevertheless,  I cannot  omit  this  oppor- 
tunity of  recommending  a very  simple  expe- 
dient, which  completely  removes  even  the  very 
trifling  risk  which  is  supposed  to  attend  the  use 
of  lead  ; this  consists  in  having  the  leaden  pipes 
lined  and  covered  by  an  extremely  thin  coating 
of  tin,  which  not  only  renders  them  more  w hole- 
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some,  but  more  durable.*  Before  1 quit  the 
subject  of  water,  I must  not  omit  to  notice  a 
very  important  method  of  purifying  rain,  river, 
and  stagnant  water,  by  means  of  filtration 
through  charcoal;  it  has  been,  upon  a large 
scale,  and  very  beneficially,  adopted  in  Paris, 
and  it  is  coming  into  use  in  families  in  this 
country.  Some  bakers  have  very  laudably  em- 
ployed it  for  the  purification  of  water  used  in 
making  bread. 

Next  to  plain  water  I must  mention,  as  little 
more  than  mere  diluents,  those  drinks  which 
consist  principally  of  water,  to  which  some  other 
materials  are  added,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating flavour,  or  perhaps  rendering  it  a 
little  more  grateful  to  the  stomach.  In  diffe- 
rent countries,  different  materials,  according  to 
the  different  productions  of  the  soil,  or  taste  of 
the  inhabitants,  are  employed  for  this  purpose. 

Toast  and  Water. — The  simplest  addition 
which  is  made  to  water  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing a light  and  agreeable  beverage,  is  im- 
parting to  it  the  taste  and  colour  of  a piece  of 
toasted  bread:  its  only  advantage  over  simple 
water,  for  which  it  may  at  any  time  be  substi- 
tuted, seems  to  be,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
slight  flavouPwhich  it  receives,  the  disagreeable 
flatness  which  plain  water,  after  standing  awhile, 
always  acquires,  is  not  perceived.  In  some 
cases,  moreover,  slight  adventitious  tastes, 
which  water  sometimes  possesses,  to  a degree 

* Leaden  pipes  of  this  description  are  manufactured 
by  my  friend,  John  Warner,  of  Jew  in  Crescent. 
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sufficient  to  render  it  disagreeable  as  a beverage, 
may  be  removed  or  counteracted  by  the  charred 
surface  of  the  bread.  Sailors  act  on  this  prin- 
ciple when  they  endeavour,  by  means  of  burnt 
biscuit,  to  correct  water  which  has  been  injured 
by  long  keeping. 

Vinegar  and  Water. — The  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  vinegar  to  water,  though  very 
seldom  adopted  in  this  country,  is  of  a very  old 
as  well  as  of  very  extensive  use.  The  Roman 
soldiers  were  supplied  with  vinegar  for  this  pur- 
pose as  a part  of  their  rations.  When  I have 
been  on  the  continent,  I have  myself  frequently 
seen  a very  few  drops  of  white-wine  vinegar 
added  to  a tumbler  of  water,  to  be  used  as  a 
beverage  at  the  dinner-table.  To  the  small 
extent  to  which  vinegar  is  thus  employed,  I 
believe  it  may,  with  many  persons,  be  rather 
beneficial  than  otherwise ; at  any  rate,  it  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  copious  and  pernicious 
use  which  is  said  to  be  sometimes  made  of 
vinegar  as  a beverage,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pressing a tendency  to  corpulency. 

Lemonade. — A small  quantity  of  lemon- 
juice  is,  in  warm  climates  and  warm  seasons, 
very  frequently  and  successfully  added  to  water, 
to  render  it  more  grateful  and  more  powerful 
in  allaying  the  sensation  of  thirst.  The  juices 
of  other  fruits  are  also  occasionally  used,  to 
give  a flavour  to  water  as  beverage  ; as,  for 
example,  of  oranges,  currants,  and  raspberries. 
This,  however,  is  more  often  the  case  in  other 
countries  than  in  this;  in  which  light  drinks 
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of  this  kind  have  too  generally  given  place  to 
more  noxious  liquors. 

Wine  and  Water. — In  those  countries  in 
which  light  wines  are  produced,  they  are,  when 
copiously  diluted  with  water,  very  generally 
employed  as  a common  beverage,  at  almost 
every  meal.  Such  mixtures,  when  we  consider 
the  quality  of  the  wine,  and  the  proportion  of 
water  added,  can  only  be  regarded  as  mere  pa- 
latable diluents,  bearing  no  similarity  to  the 
heating  neguses  prepared  in  this  country,  under 
the  appellation  of  wine  and  water. 

The  weak  diluent  drinks,  of  which  I have 
been  just  speaking,  are  prepared  as  they  are 
wanted,  for  immediate  use:  those  of  which  I 
have  next  to  speak,  differ  from  them,  not 
merely  as  being  somewhat  stronger,  but  also 
from  the  circumstance  that  they  are  kept  ready 
for  use  for  a longer  or  shorter  period. 

Beer,  of  moderate,  or  absolutely  of  little 
strength,  when  well  prepared,  from  good  malt, 
with  an  adequate  proportion  of  hops,  may  justly 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  very  best  of  these 
medium  drinks.  Wliilst  within  the  limits  to 
which  it  may  with  propriety  be  taken,  as  a di- 
luent to  our  solid  food,  it  is  incapable  of  dis- 
turbing the  head  : it  appears  with  most  persons 
to  be  highly  grateful  to  the  stomach,  to  assist 
in  counteracting  the  effects  of  fatigue,  and 
therefore  to  place  the  system  in  a favourable 
state  to  derive  advantage  from  the  more  sub- 
stantial restorative  powers  of  the  solid  part  of 
the  meal.  The  principal  inconvenience  of  this 
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beverage  is  its  proneness  to  pass  into  an  un- 
sound state,  in  which  it  becomes  unpleasant  to 
the  palate,  and  offensive  to  the  stomach.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  in  warm  weather,  when 
this  kind  of  beverage  is  in  the  highest  request: 
it  may,  therefore,  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  that 
a very  good  substitute  for  small  beer,  may 
be  provided  by  mixing  water  with  stronger 
beer  at  the  time  of  using  it.  I must  not  omit 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  regret,  that 
the  measures  of  government,  laudably  de- 
signed to  promote  the  general  use  of  this 
wholesome  beverage,  to  the  reduction  of  the 
consumption  of  ardent  spirits,  should  have  been 
so  completely  and  generally  defeated,  by  the 
perverse  and  pernicious  propensities  of  my 
countrymen.  The  taste  for  drinking  beer,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  to  an  intemperate  and 
profligate  extent,  has  indeed  been  encouraged 
by  the  multiplied  opportunities  and  occasions 
of  temptation  almost  every  where  presenting 
themselves,  both  in  town  and  country.  But 
the  taste  for  ardent  spirits  seems  to  have  been 
encouraged,  instead  of  banished,  by  the  ally, 
rather  than  rival,  which  it  has  received.  The 
case  seems  to  be  very  much  like  that  of  the 
sailor,  who,  when  asked  whether  he  would  have 
some  porter  or  some  grog,  replied,  “If  you 
will  give  me  the  porter,  I will  drink  your  ho- 
nour’s health  whilst  you  are  mixing  the  grog.” 
Cyder  and  Perry. — In  those  districts 
where  apples  and  pears  abound,  these  grateful, 
and  probably  wholesome  beverages,  are  pre- 
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pared  at  a price  which  places  them  within  the 
reach  of  all  classes  of  society.  When  prepared 
from  the  unmixed  juice,  they  are,  however,  too 
strong  to  be  partaken  of  so  largely  as  the  wants 
of  the  system,  induced  by  active  exertion, 
would  seem  to  require : for  this  purpose,  a 
weaker  beverage,  prepared  with  a mixture  of 
water,  or  the  stronger  drink  diluted  at  the 
time  of  using,  ought  to  be  preferred.  Both 
cyder  and  perry  are  still  more  liable  than 
beer,  to  be  met  with  in  an  unsound  state;  in 
which  condition  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  inju- 
rious to  the  constitution.  I believe  this  to  be 
much  less  strikingly  the  case  in  the  cyder  dis- 
tricts of  this  country  than  in  those  of  Nor- 
mandy ; but  I am  induced  to  mention  the  fact, 
with  the  hope  that  the  more  successful  mana- 
gers of  these  two  grateful  beverages  may  be 
prompted,  out  of  regard  to  the  health  of  their 
neighbours,  to  communicate  the  principles  on 
which  their  success  depends. 

Light  Wines. — In  some  countries  these  are 
produced  of  a strength  scarcely  superior  to  that 
of  table-beer:  as  they  are  obviously  not  within 
the  reach  of  most  of  my  countrymen,  for  the 
purposes  of  ordinary  beverage,  I need  not 
dwell  on  their  respective  merits  here. 

Of  Nutritious  Drinks. — I must  nowleave, 
for  the  present,  the  consideration  of  the  stronger 
fermented  liquors,  characterized  by  their  stimu- 
lant rather  than  by  their  diluent  properties,  to 
speak  of  those  drinks  which  combine  more  de- 
cidedly nutritious  qualities  with  their  fluid  parts. 
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It  is  not  necessary  that  I should  notice  all  the 
articles  that  might  be  ranged  in  this  class:  the 
following,  which  are  the  most  remarkable,  will 
sufficiently  illustrate  the  principles  upon  which 
the  others  may  be  judged  of. 

Milk. — I select  this  article,  not  merely  be- 
cause it  is  a beverage  of  almost  universal  con- 
sumption, and  forms  the  principal  part  of  our 
aliment  in  the  first  period  of  our  life,  but  because 
it  will  well  serve  to  exemplify  the  peculiarity  of 
the  class  of  drink  of  which  I am  now  speaking, 
and  illustrate  the  principles  which  we  must  bear 
in  mind  in  applying  them  to  use.  It  is  very 
obvious  that  milk,  notwithstanding  its  fluidity, 
consists  of,  besides  its  strictly  watery  parts, 
principles  which  are  capable  of  assuming  a solid 
form  ; it  is  therefore  unfit  both  to  be  taken 
up  by  absorption,  or  to  be  mixed  with  food 
already  advanced  in  the  process  of  digestion. 
When  milk  has  been  swallowed  by  an  individual 
who  is  capable  of  digesting  it,  it  quickly  under- 
goes coagulation,  by  which  the  solid  parts  are 
more  or  less  separated  from  the  fluid : this 
coagulation  is  occasioned  by  the  juices  of  the 
stomach.  In  those  persons  who  habitually  feed 
on  milk,  the  juices  of  the  stomach  are  particu- 
larly adapted  to  produce  this  effect:  this  is  pe- 
culiarly the  case  with  the  stomachs  of  young 
animals,  for  whom  this  article  of  diet  is  ex- 
pressly and  peculiarly  provided.  The  rennet 
employed  in  making  cheese,  consists  of  this 
coagulating  principle,  extracted  from  the  sto- 
mach of  the  calf.  When  the  coagulation  of 
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milk  has  taken  place,  either  within  or  out  of 
the  stomach,  the  fluid  part,  or  whey,  probably 
requires  very  little  change  before  it  may  be 
taken  into  the  system  by  absorption  ; hence, 
whey,  artificially  made,  is  often  found  an  ex- 
cellent beverage.  The  curd,  on  the  other 
hand,  requires  to  undergo  the  process  which  I 
have  already  described  in  speaking  of  solid  food : 
it  must  be  re-dissolved  after  it  has  been  coagu- 
lated. There  are  many  individuals  who  find 
this  part  of  milk,  in  any  considerable  quantity, 
oppressive  to  their  stomachs  and  intestines.  I 
must  here  mention,  as  a preparation  of  this 
part  of  the  milk,  the  well-known  article  cheese, 
although  obviously  belonging  to  the  class  of 
solid  food.  Though  all  cheese  essentially  con- 
sists in  the  pressed  and  nearly  dried  curd  of 
milk,  yet  it  presents  so  many  and  important 
differences,  dependent  on  the  mode  of  prepara- 
tion, and  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  kept, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  include  the  whole  sub- 
ject in  one  sweeping  remark.  Poor,  perfectly 
mild  cheese,  which  consists  of  the  curd,  sepa- 
rated from  the  rich  and  buttery  part  of  the 
milk,  is  almost  the  only  form  of  cheese  likely 
to  be  eaten  in  a sufficiently  large  quantity  to 
form  a considerable  part  of  a meal ; the  stronger 
form  of  cheese  being  generally  used  as  a sea- 
soning or  provocative.  Cheese,  of  middling, 
or  even  of  inferior  quality,  probably  contains  no 
inconsiderable  quantity  of  nutritious  matter. 
It  may  be  observed,  also,  that  it  is  one  of  those 
animal  substances  which  are  not  deficient  in 
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azote,  or  nitrogen  ; nevertheless,  its  peculiarly 
dense  and  close  consistence  must  be  very  un- 
favourable to  its  being  readily  digested.  A part 
of  this  inconvenience  may,  it  is  true,  be  obviated 
by  the  plan  of  grating  it,  and  mixing  it  with 
other  articles  of  diet,  as  is  generally  adopted  in 
many  parts  of  the  continent.  I must  not  omit 
this  opportunity  of  entering  my  protest  against 
the  plan  too  often  adopted  by  individuals  of 
the  labouring  class ; I mean  that  of  resorting 
to  cheese  with  bread  for  their  most  substantial 
meal ; it  is  neither  conducive  to  health,  nor  to 
the  full  development  of  strength,  nor  to  eco- 
nomy. There  is  another  principle  in  milk 
which  conduces  greatly  to  its  agreeable  and 
nutritious  properties,  when  intermixed  with  the 
other  principles  as  nature  produces  it,  but 
which  becomes  much  less  wholesome  when  in 
a separate  state;  I allude  to  the  cream.  This 
consists  of  a mild,  oily  substance,  which,  though 
far  too  rich  to  be  taken  into  the  stomach  in  a 
considerable  quantity  by  itself,  may  be  fre- 
quently used  as  an  agreeable  and  not  unwhole- 
some addition  to  other  substances,  by  those 
whose  stomachs  are  not  particularly  weak  and 
delicate.  With  respect  to  butter,  which  con- 
sists of  the  oily  part  of  the  milk,  still  more 
completely  separated,  I must  refer  you  to  what 
I have  already  stated  in  my  remarks  on  fatty 
matter,  in  the  part  of  my  Lecture  relating  to 
our  solid  food ; yet  I must  observe,  that  those 
to  whom  economy,  as  well  as  health,  is  an 
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object  of  importance  in  the  selection  of  their 
food,  will  do  well  either  to  abstain  from  butter, 
or  to  use  it  very  sparingly. 

The  articles  which  I have  next  to  speak  of, 
belonging  to  this  class  of  fluids,  have  generally 
more  or  less  milk  in  their  composition  ; but  this 
is  considerably  modified  by  the  mixture  into 
which  it  enters : I allude  to  tea,  coffee,  cocoa, 
and  chocolate.  Notwithstanding  the  essential 
differences  which  characterize  these  articles, 
they  possess  some  features  in  common,  which 
it  seems  best  for  me  to  notice,  before  I speak 
of  the  respective  merits  of  each.  They  are  all 
taken  warm,  and  mostly  with  the  addition  of 
both  sugar  and  milk,  and  employed  as  beve- 
rages at  the  same  meals.  It  is  obvious,  that 
not  only  the  milk,  but  also  the  sugar,  and  other 
vegetable  matter  which  they  contain,  must 
render  them  unfit  for  immediate  absorption  ; at 
the  same  time  these  principles  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  watery  parts,  with  the  same 
readiness  as  the  curd  of  milk  is  separated  from 
the  whey,  by  prompt  coagulation  ; hence  you 
will  at  once  perceive  that  the  nutritious  matters 
which  they  contain,  are  not  in  a state  favour- 
able for  immediate  digestion;  and  that  they  are 
not  the  diluents  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
rapid  digestion  of  the  solid  materials  eaten 
with  them.  I do  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred, 
from  what  I have  just  said,  that  these  articles 
are  unwholesome,  or  unsuitable  to  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  employed  : the  very  pro- 
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perties  which  I have  just  attributed  to  them 
may,  in  fact,  constitute,  under  proper  manage- 
ment, a real  advantage  ; but  it  is  very  expe- 
dient that  they  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  order 
duly  to  apportion  the  quantity  of  fluids  of  this 
kind,  not  only  to  the  quantity  of  solid  food 
taken,  but  to  the  state  of  the  individual  who 
uses  them.  Those  whose  digestion  is  slow ; 
those  whose  weakness  of  stomach,  amounts  to 
disease,  and  who  do  not  rapidly  expend  the 
fluids  of  the  system  in  perspiration  and  other 
secretion,  ought  to  be  extremely  careful  to  take 
these  drinks  in  very  limited  quantities ; other- 
wise they  will  not  only  increasingly  suffer 
from  the  various  evils  of  indigestion,  but  irre- 
parably injure  the  power  of  the  stomach.  It 
is  generally  supposed,  that  the  warm  tempe- 
rature at  which  these  drinks  are  used,  greatly 
contributes  to  promote  this  injurious  tendency. 
I believe,  however,  that  this  is  somewhat  over- 
rated, except  when  they  are  taken  decidedly 
hot. 

Tea. — This  beverage,  though  of  a compa- 
ratively recent  introduction  into  this  country, 
has  become  an  article  of  almost  universal  con- 
sumption, and  seems  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  I should,  therefore, 
have  little  prospect  of  success  in  seeking  con- 
verts to  my  doctrine,  were  I to  advocate  the 
opinion  of  those  who  maintain  that  the  vast 
increase  of  nervous  complaints,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  liave  taken  place  in  this  country 
within  a comparatively  short  period,  is  to  be 
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ascribed  to  the  introduction  of  tea-drinking. 
Whilst,  however,  it  is  far  from  being  my 
object  to  support  this  opinion,  or  even  to 
diminish  the  consumption  of  tea,  I do  not  he- 
sitate to  declare,  that  I regard  it  as  a very  im- 
portant object  to  urge  a considerable  change  in 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  very  frequently  employed 
amongst  the  poorer  classes  of  society.  You 
are  well  aware  that  there  are  several  varieties 
of  tea,  differing  no  less  in  their  properties  and 
appearances,  than  in  the  names  which  they 
bear,  or  the  prices  which  they  cost.  All  of 
these  may  be  comprised  under  the  divisions  of 
green  and  black.  Whilst  each  of  these  admits 
of  every  variety,  both  of  strength  and  flavour, 
there  are  other  characteristics  besides  colour, 
which  distinguish  those  two  groups.  Those 
whose  sensibility  has  not  been  blunted  by 
strong  teas,  must  be  well  aware  that  there  is  a 
striking  difference  in  the  effect  produced  upon 
the  system,  by  green  and  black  tea.  They 
may  both  be  grateful  and  refreshing  at  the  time 
of  being  taken ; but  the  green  is  found  to  pro- 
duce shortly  after,  more  or  less  of  the  following 
effects.  The  stomach  feels  uneasiness,  ap- 
proaching to  nausea,  and  the  bowels  are  occa- 
sionally disturbed  ; the  limbs  become  tremu- 
lous, and  the  eyelids  quiver.  If  it  be  taken  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  day,  the  usual  time  for 
the  approach  of  sleep  is  passed  without  any 
sensation  of  drowsiness,  but  instead  of  it, 
there  is  an  unwished  for  and  disagreeable 
watchfulness,  sometimes  accompanied  with  an 
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inexplicable  feeling  of  apprehension,  and  with 
palpitation  of  heart.  You  will  easily  believe 
that  an  article  capable  of  producing  these 
effects,  cannot  really  afford  nutrition  and  sup- 
port to  the  system,  but  must,  on  the  contrary, 
have  a highly  pernicious  influence  ; yet  it  is 
precisely  this  kind  of  tea  which  great  tea- 
drinkers,  or  rather  abusers  of  tea,  almost 
always  select  for  the  subject  of  their  excess. 
This  mistaken  choice  is,  then,  the  first  error  in 
respect  to  tea,  the  correction  of  which  I think 
it  my  duty  to  recommend. 

Although  I have  introduced  tea  amongst 
the  class  of  nutritious  beverages,  yet  it  is  not 
by  virtue  of  the  foreign  leaf,  whose  flavour  we 
admire,  but  of  the  milk  and  sugar  which  accom- 
pany it,  that  the  beverage  as  we  take  it  is  at  all 
nutritious.  Now  I have  reason  to  know,  from 
pretty  extensive  and  long-continued  observation, 
that  there  are  many  who  are  in  the  habit  of  par- 
taking largely  and  frequently  of  tea,  but  who 
make  very  little  use  of  either  of  these  accom- 
paniments. I know  that  it  is  the  injurious,  I 
may  almost  say  the  fatal  habit,  of  many  of  the 
poor,  more  especially  of  the  females,  to  spend 
their  scanty  means  of  subsistence  in  the  im- 
politic and  extravagant  purchase  of  small  quan- 
tities of  fine  and  unwholesome  green  tea,  which 
they  exhaust  with  repeated  waters,  and  drink 
at  every  meal  in  the  unhealthy  manner  which 
I have  described.  The  inevitable  effect  of  this, 
is  to  injure  the  digestive  powers,  and  destroy 
the  appetite  for  really  nutritious  food.  At  the 
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same  time,  whilst  they  seem  to  be  pushing  tem- 
perance almost  to  fasting,  they  are  really  be- 
getting a craving  for  ardent  spirit,  the  repeated 
stimulus  of  which  becomes  almost  necessary  to 
counteract  the  miserable  lassitude  which  they 
have  brought  on  themselves. 

The  use  of  tea  to  a person  in  health,  should 
be  limited  to  one-third,  or  at  most  half  a pint, 
made  of  moderate  and  agreeable  strength,  of 
black  tea,  to  which  a few  grains  of  green  may,  on 
particular  occasions,  be  added.  Where  indi- 
vidual peculiarities  do  not  forbid  milk  and 
sugar,  they  ought  to  be  added  ; the  quantity  of 
the  former  may  be  left  to  taste,  but  that  of  the 
latter  ought  certainly  not  to  exceed  that  which 
is  sufficient  slightly  to  cover  the  roughness  of 
the  tea.  When  used,  even  in  this  way,  tea 
ought  not  to  be  taken  more  than  twice  in  the 
day.  The  occasional  use  of  tea  to  assist  those 
who  are  under  the  necessity  of  passing  the 
night  in  watching,  must  be  admitted  as  an 
exception  to  which  these  rules  will  not  apply. 

Coffee. — Though  this  imparts  to  the  water 
in  which  it  is  prepared,  very  little  more  nu- 
tritious matter  than  tea  does,  yet  as  it  is  gene- 
rally taken  with  a larger  quantity  both  of  milk 
and  sugar,  it  may  be  regarded  in  actual  con- 
sumption as  the  more  nutritious.  Again, 
though  strong  and  good  coffee,  like  the  finer 
kinds  of  tea,  has  the  effect  of  keeping  off  sleep, 
yet  it  has  not  the  same  debilitating  and  ener- 
vating tendency  ; and  the  watchfulness  that  it 
induces  is  attended  with  agreeable,  rather  than 
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distressing  sensations.  On  the  other  hand, 
coffee  seems  to  be  more  heating  and  stimulating 
than  tea,  is  more  disposed  to  occasion  constipa- 
tion of  the  bowels,  and  with  some  persons 
seldom  fails  to  produce  acidity  and  flatulence 
of  the  stomach.  It  is  less  suitable  than  tea  to 
persons  disposed  to  inflammation,  but  may 
often  be  preferred  to  it,  especially  at  the  morn- 
ing meal,  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  employ- 
ments requiring  bodily  exercise.  A practice 
prevails  in  some  foreign  countries,  much  more 
than  in  our  own,  of  taking  a small  cup  of  strong 
coffee,  without  milk,  immediately  after  dinner. 
I believe  it  is  supposed  to  produce  a favourable 
effect  on  the  process  of  digestion  : this,  how- 
ever, I am  very  much  disposed  to  doubt ; and 
rather  attribute  the  agreeable  effect  which  it 
unquestionably  produces,  to  its  slightly  exhi- 
larating quality,  which  counteracts  the  lethargic 
tendency  of  a pretty  full  meal.  In  this  way  it 
may  also  have  a good  effect  in  obviating  the 
sympathetic  head-aches,  with  which  some  per- 
sons are  tried  during  particular  states  of  their 
stomachs : at  all  events,  the  practice  deserves 
commendation  and  adoption,  in  preference  to 
the  drinking  of  wine,  mixed  spirits,  or  beer, 
which  in  this  country  too  often  succeed  our 
dinners. 

Although  there  is  a considerable  variety  in 
the  qualities  of  coffee,  yet  its  agreeableness,  as 
an  article  of  drink,  is  at  least  as  much  depen- 
dent on  the  mode  of  preparation,  as  on  the  se- 
lection or  choice  of  varieties.  It  is  much  best 
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when  recently  roasted  : and,  instead  of  being 
long  boiled,  should  be  expeditiously  prepared, 
and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  suffer  the 
flavour  to  be  lost  by  evaporation.  The  error 
of  extreme  dilution,  to  which  I adverted  with 
respect  to  tea,  is  equally  to  be  guarded  against 
with  respect  to  coffee,  and  the  health,  as  well 
as  the  gratification  and  comfort  of  the  consumer, 
will  be  promoted  by  making  a sacrifice  of  quan- 
tity for  the  sake  of  quality.  Before  I dismiss 
the  subject  of  coffee,  I must  say  a few  words 
respecting  another  article,  which  has  of  late 
years  been  very  frequently  used  in  conjunction 
with  it.  This  is  chicoree,  or  succory,  and  is 
the  roasted  root  of  a species  of  endive.  When 
this  admixture  is  not  made  for  fraudulent  pur- 
poses, it  is  rather  commendable  than  otherwise, 
especially  in  coffee,  to  be  used  as  an  article  for 
breakfast  : it  heightens  the  colour,  improves 
the  flavour,  and  probably  renders  the  beverage 
more  nutritious,  and  at  the  same  time  less 
stimulating. 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate. — Both  of  these 
beverages  are  prepared  from  the  same  material, 
and  differ  but  little  from  each  other.  In  the 
former,  we  have  whatever  hot  water  is  capable 
of  extracting  from  the  ground  particles  of  the 
nut : in  the  latter,  all  the  finer  parts  of  the  nut 
are,  with  certain  substances  added  to  improve 
the  flavour,  reduced  to  a paste,  which  is  after- 
wards mixed  with  water  or  milk,  when  it  is  pre- 
pared for  drinking.  Cocoa  is  therefore  lighter, 
but  less  nutritious,  than  chocolate,  which  is  some- 
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what  thickened  by  the  particles  of  the  nut;  and 
though  it  may  be  of  a finer  flavour  than  simple 
cocoa,  is  often  too  heavy  for  some  stomachs 
which  do  not  reject  cocoa.  Cocoa,  or  chocolate, 
do  not  possess  the  exhilarating  qualities  of 
either  tea  or  coffee,  but  they  are  abundantly 
more  nutritious  than  either  ; hence,  when  they 
do  not  disagree  with  the  stomach,  they  are  de- 
sirable articles,  not  only  for  the  restoration  of 
invalids,  but  for  the  substantial  breakfasts  of 
persons  in  good  health,  and  engaged  in  active 
employments.  The  great  reduction  in  the  price 
of  these  articles  may,  therefore,  very  properly 
induce  the  labouring  classes  to  have  habitual 
recourse  to  them,  instead  of  tea. 

The  next  class  of  nutritious  drinks,  which 
remains  for  me  to  speak  of,  comprises  those 
which  consist  of  some  farinaceous  substance, 
diffused  through  water ; such  as,  gruel,  made 
with  oats  or  barley ; also  semolina,  arrow-root, 
sago,  and  the  like,  so  prepared  as  to  possess 
such  a consistence  as  may  just  admit  of  their 
being  taken  as  a drink.  Most  of  these  are  rather 
adapted  to  the  occasional  diet  of  invalids  or 
children,  than  to  form  the  meals  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  active  duties  of  life.  Ne- 
vertheless, they  are  employed,  not  without  ad- 
vantage, either  in  conjunction  with,  or  as  an 
occasional  substitute  for  solid  food,  more  parti- 
cularly in  summer,  when  the  increased  demand 
for  fluid  tends  to  counteract  the  disadvantage 
of  the  great  dilution  of  the  materials  subjected 
to  the  digestive  process.  The  advantage  of 
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these  slops  for  invalids,  does  not  so  much  de- 
pend on  the  facility  of  their  digestion,  as  on 
their  freedom  from  a heating  and  plethoric 
tendency,  and  on  their  facilitating  the  operation 
of  medicine  and  promoting  the  various  secre- 
tions. In  the  employment  of  them,  the  points 
to  be  guarded  against  are  flatulence  and  acidity, 
and  their  ill-timed  admixture  with  other  food 
already  partly  digested. 

Soups. — Some  of  these,  which  consist  of  ve- 
getable matter,  in  conjunction  with  animal 
juices,  will  form  the  connecting  link  between 
the  drinks  of  which  I have  just  spoken,  and 
the  pure  animal  broths.  The  principal  of  these 
which  it  is  requisite  to  notice  here,  are  soups 
thickened  with  peas,  barley,  rice,  Indian  corn, 
or  potatoes,  or  which  have  turnips,  carrots, 
kale,  or  other  succulent  vegetables  chopped  up, 
and  diffused  through  them.  These  articles, 
which  are  often  commendable  with  respect  to 
economy,  require  to  be  used  under  cautions 
precisely  similar  to  those  which  I have  offered 
respecting  the  class  of  drinks  of  which  I have 
last  spoken  : but  they  are  more  nutritious  than 
they,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  animal 
matter  which  they  contain  : moreover,  the  spice 
with  which  they  are  seasoned,  promotes  their 
digestibility,  and  counteracts  the  flatulency 
which  they  tend  to  produce.  These  kinds  of 
soups  should  be  strictly  refrained  from  by  per- 
sons whose  stomachs  are  weak,  and  long  retain 
the  fluids  taken  into  them.  The  pure  animal 
broths,  such  as  beef-tea,  gravy-soups,  mutton 
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and  chicken  broth,  though  less  nutritious  than 
some  of  the  compound  broths  which  I have 
mentioned,  are  more  congenial  to  the  stomachs 
of  invalids,  for  whom  these  articles  of  diet  are 
more  particularly  designed,  since  they  are  less 
likely  to  produce  flatulence,  and  supply  the 
system  with  a grateful  form  of  nutritious  matter 
in  too  small  a quantity  to  produce  heat  or 
plethora. 

Although  I do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
wholly  discouraging  the  occasional  use,  either 
of  the  compound  or  simple  broths,  at  the  dinner- 
table,  to  which  I believe  they  may  at  times  be 
advantageously  admitted,  yet  I have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  I am  fully  persuaded  that 
the  daily  use  of  a considerable  quantity  of  broth, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  meal,  is  likely  to 
prove  unfriendly  to  health,  and  to  prevent  the 
system  from  deriving  all  the  substantial  support 
which  it  might  obtain  from  the  more  solid  ali- 
ments taken  after  it. 

Stimulating  Drinks. — We  nowr  come  to 
the  third  or  last  class  of  drinks,  which  are 
characterized  by  their  stimulating  property. 
These  comprise  the  stronger  kinds  of  beer  and 
wine,  and  distilled  or  ardent  spirits. 

Strong  Beers. — These  are  either  pale,  such 
as  strong  ales,  or  ofa  dark  colour,  such  as  por- 
ter and  stout.  Most  of  these,  like  the  fluids 
of  which  I have  last  been  speaking,  contain 
some  nutritious  matter,  of  which  sugar  is  the 
principal  ; they  must,  therefore,  not  be  re- 
garded as  mere  stimulants.  Jackson,  the  celc- 
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brated  trainer,  considered  a moderate  quantity 
of  sound  beer,  of  good  strength,  to  contribute 
materially  to  bring  men  to  the  height  of  their 
condition.  The  nutritive  and  sustaining  pro- 
perties of  strong  beer  are,  however,  very  much 
overrated,  and  a fallacious  pretext  thence  de- 
duced for  their  excessive  and  injurious  con- 
sumption, more  especially  amongst  coal-whip- 
pers  and  '•others  employed  in  very  laborious 
occupations ; who,  doubtless,  mistake  the  tem- 
porary exhilarating  effect  which  counteracts  their 
feeling  of  exhaustion,  for  the  acquisition  of 
substantial  nourishment. 

I am  very  far  from  wishing  to  curtail  the 
salutary,  or  even  the  allowable  enjoyments,  of 
the  poorer  classes  of  my  countrymen.  To  do 
so  would,  indeed,  be  completely  opposed  to  the 
feelings  and  spirit  which  have  led  me  to  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  giving  these  Lectures,  and  of 
soliciting  your  attention  to  them  ; but  I am 
persuaded  that  I should  ill  perform  the  task 
which  I have  undertaken,  were  I,  when  point- 
ing out  the  good  qualities  and  advantages  of 
the  truly  English  drinks  of  which  I am  now 
speaking,  to  omit  pointing  out  also  not  only 
the  limits  in  which  these  advantages  are  to  be 
gained,  but  the  evil — I may  say,  the  ruinous 
consequences,  which  await  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  going  beyond  these  limits. 

The  combined  effects  of  the  stimulating  and 
nutritious  properties  of  a moderate  quantity  of 
sound  beer  of  good  strength,  are  well  seen  and 
suitably  employed  in  restoring  a degree  of 
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elasticity  and  vigour  to  the  mind,  as  well  as  to 
the  body,  of  one  who  is  exhausted  by  the  fa- 
tigue of  the  exertions  which  he  has  made.  He 
is  prepared  to  enjoy  and  profit  by  the  period 
of  rest,  to  take  with  satisfaction  and  advantage 
the  substantial  meal  which  is  to  repair  the 
losses  which  his  system  is  undergoing  ; to  take 
pleasure  in  the  society  of  his  family,  and  to 
pass,  in  tranquil  sleep,  the  night  which  is  to 
fit  him  for  the  labours  of  another  day.  The 
exhausted  labourer  is  not  the  only  person  to 
whom  these  drinks  are  not  only  allowable, 
but  useful.  The  feeble  mother,  whose  delicate 
frame  scarcely  enables  her  to  undergo  the 
cares  and  fatigues  of  her  family,  and  much 
less  to  furnish  to  her  infant  the  aliment  on 
which  its  health  and  vigour  essentially  depend, 
derives,  from  sound  and  genuine  beer,  that 
availing  support,  which  no  drugs  of  the  apo- 
thecary, and  still  less  the  poisonous  cordials 
and  fatal  drams  of  the  spirit-merchant,  supply. 
Without  crediting,  for  a moment,  the  anti- 
consumptive virtues  which  Lord  Bacon  has 
attributed  to  ale,  I may  assert,  from  well- 
proved  experience,  that  the  invalid  who  has 
been  reduced  almost  to  extremity,  by  severe 
or  lingering  illness,  finds  in  well-apportioned 
draughts  of  sound  beer,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant helps  for  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
his  strength,  and  his  spirits. 

Is  it  not,  then,  lamentable  that  an  article 
possessed  of  so  many  virtues,  should,  per- 
haps in  the  majority  of  cases,  become  the  ruin, 
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if  not  the  death  of  individuals,  the  destruction 
of  family  prosperity,  the  source  of  family 
broils,  and  the  bane  of  society,  scarcely  second 
to  ardent  spirits,  of  which  I shall  have  here- 
after to  speak  ? 

It  is  not  for  me  to  fix  the  exact  quantity, 
imperial  measure,  by  which  your  draughts  of 
beer  are  to  be  limited  ; but  I can  give  you  two 
rules  equally  favourable  to  health  and  eco- 
nomy. First — When  drinking  strong  beer, 
always  limit  yourselves  to  the  smallest  quantity 
capable  of  counteracting  the  feelings  of  languor 
and  exhaustion  under  which  you  may  have 
laboured  ; and  if  a further  quantity  of  drink  be 
required  to  allay  thirst  or  dilute  food,  either 
have  recourse  to  much  weaker  beer,  or  wrait  a 
while  and  take  tea.  Secondly — Shun,  with  the 
most  scrupulous  care,  all  those  occasions  on 
which  you  may  be  tempted  to  take  beer  as  a 
means  of  consuming  time,  or  of  producing 
sensual  pleasure,  or  riotous  mirth. 

Wines. — The  stronger  may  be  considered 
as  differing  from  those  which  are  thin  and  light, 
very  much  in  the  same  manner  that  strong  beer 
does  from  weak  ; they  are  not,  however,  (with 
the  exception  of  those  which  are  sweet  and 
luscious,)  so  nutritious  as  beer,  but  more  sti- 
mulating. Like  strong  beers,  they  are  by  no 
means  adapted  for  drinks  in  an  unmixed  state. 
Although  the  high  price  of  most  of  these 
wines  necessarily  excludes  them,  in  this 
country,  from  general  consumption,  and  I 
might,  thcreiore,  seem  to  be  excused  from  en- 
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tering  fully  into  the  subject,  I cannot  refrain 
from  making  a few  remarks  : — first,  respecting 
the  moderate  and  allowable,  if  not  useful  em- 
ployment of  these  wines  ; and  secondly,  re- 
specting the  misplaced  and  intemperate  use  of 
them. 

Most  wines  of  moderate  strength  are  suffi- 
ciently stimulating  to  produce,  first,  a slight 
and  grateful  glow  in  the  stomach  ; and, 
secondly,  some  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  throughout  the  body. 
They  also,  at  the  same  time,  excite  the  brain, 
and  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system.  These 
effects,  within  moderate  limits,  and  very  far 
short  of  that  culpable  excitement  which  ap- 
proaches to  intoxication,  may  be  turned  to  a 
very  useful  account,  in  counteracting  the  de- 
pressing effects  of  fatigue  or  disease.  Whilst 
most  of  the  stronger  wines  resemble  each  other 
in  producing  these  effects,  they  differ  among 
themselves,  by  possessing  peculiar  properties, 
which  adapt  them  for  different  purposes  ; thus, 
the  sweet  and  luscious  wines,  are  the  most 
nutritious,  and  consequently,  in  themselves, 
the  most  restorative  and  invigorating;  and  are, 
therefore,  well  suited  for  invalids  recovering 
from  an  illness,  by  which  their  strength  and 
flesh  have  been  greatly  reduced,  provided  their 
stomachs  have  not  materially  suffered.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  unsuitable  for  those 
who  are  troubled  with  indigestion,  flatulence, 
and  acidity  of  stomach. 

Those  wines  which  are  called  dry  wines, 
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which  are  possessed  of  considerable  strength 
without  sweetness,  acidity,  or  roughness,  may 
be  considered  as  the  most  simply  stimulating. 
They  are  the  best  adapted  for  those  cases  in 
which  the  circulation  requires  to  be  excited, 
and  also  for  those  in  which  the  stomach  does 
not  perform  its  part,  under  the  natural  sti- 
mulus furnished  by  the  presence  of  food,  and 
therefore  seems  to  demand  artificial  assistance. 
Without  extreme  caution,  the  stomach  may  be 
injured  rather  than  helped,  by  affording  it  the 
grateful,  and  consequently,  the  insidious  sti- 
mulus of  wine.  Instead  of  recovering  its 
powers,  and  becoming  in  a state  to  act  without 
assistance,  it  may  refuse  to  act  without  the 
repetition  of  the  stimulus,  and  larger  and 
stronger  doses  will  be  progressively  called  for. 

Some  wines  possess,  in  conjunction  with 
their  stimulating  quality,  a rough  or  astringent 
principle;  in  consequence  of  this,  they  produce 
a decidedly  bracing  and  tonic  effect  on  those 
recovering  invalids  with  whose  stomachs  they 
agree.  lied  port,  and  several  other  good 
bodied  red  wines,  are  of  this  description. 

This  bracing,  or  tonic  effect,  is  by  no  means 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  taken  ; on  the 
contrary,  it  is  completely  counteracted  and 
lost,  if  the  quantity  of  wine  taken  be  such  as 
to  bring  into  operation  the  stimulating  property 
of  the  wine  to  the  extent  at  all  approaching  to 
intoxication.  Such  are  the  principles  which 
regulate  the  use  of  wine  for  invalids. 

Wine  may  also  be  allowed,  if  not  recom- 
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mended,  to  persons  in  health,  when  they  are  ex- 
hausted by  inordinate  fatigue,  or  even  to  coun- 
teract the  production  of  this  state,  in  those 
whose  combined  mental  and  bodily  exertions  are 
liable  to  induce  that  degree  of  exhaustion  in 
which  the  stomach  fails  to  do  its  part  to  repair 
the  losses  of  the  system.  For  this  purpose,  a 
very  moderate  quantity  of  wine  is  quite  suffi- 
cient ; there  is  far  greater  danger  of  producing 
a weakening  and  injurious  effect  by  exceeding 
this  quantity,  than  of  allowing  the  system  to 
sink  by  total  abstinence,  especially  with  those 
who  have  not  acquired  the  habit  of  trusting  to 
the  stimulus  of  wine.  In  fact,  there  are  many 
striking  cases  on  record,  which  would  warrant 
us  in  believing  that  the  greatest  and  most  con- 
tinued efforts,  both  of  body  and  mind,  may, 
with  proper  management,  be  best  sustained  by 
those  who  never  have  recourse  to  drinks  of 
stronger  quality  than  those  which  I have  de- 
scribed as  simple  diluents.  Although  I have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  they  do  well  who 
thus  restrict  themselves,  yet  I am  not  disposed 
to  censure  those  who  may  be  in  the  habit  of 
employing  wine  as  an  article  of  diet,  or  even  as 
a permitted  gratification,  provided  the  limits 
of  the  strictest  moderation  are  observed.  Of 
the  transgression  of  these  limits,  I shall  speak 
presently ; but  before  doing  so,  I must  notice 
a much  less  criminal  abuse  of  wine. 

I have  frequently  observed,  whilst  attending 
patients  of  the  poorer  class,  that  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  wine  are  altogether  misunderstood. 
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An  idea  seems  to  prevail  that  wine,  like  Mor- 
rison’s pills,  is  indiscriminately  good  for  every 
disease.  I have  known  children  in  the  most 
alarming  condition  from  severe  inflammation, 
as,  for  example,  of  the  head  and  the  chest,  in 
whose  management  I have  enjoined  the 
strictest  abstinence  from  any  thing  stimulating, 
whose  parents,  nevertheless,  drenched  them 
with  tent-wine,  under  the  delusion  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking.  Whilst  they  encourage 
this  fatal  error,  it  is  in  vain  to  represent  to 
them,  that  they  are  defeating  whatever  care  and 
skill  their  medical  adviser  may  exert,  and  that 
they  are  worse  than  wasting  their  own  re- 
sources, by  adding  fuel  to  the  fire  which  they 
wish  to  put  out. 

Although  the  criminal  and  intemperate 
abuse  of  wine  is  not  likely  to  be  fallen  into  by 
those  persons  for  whom  these  Lectures  are  ex- 
pressly designed ; yet,  as  I would  not,  by 
silence  respecting  it,  be  supposed  to  regard  it  as 
in  the  least  degree  less  odious  or  criminal  than 
intemperance  in  beer  and  spirits,  the  general 
and  fatal  prevalence  of  which  has  become  so 
great  a national  evil  that  I must  make  them 
the  subject  of  special  attention  ; I cannot  re- 
frain from  making  a few  observations  respect- 
ing it.  I will  not  attempt  to  mark  minutely, 
by  their  respective  effects,  the  different  de- 
grees of  intemperance  in  wine,  as  the  limits, 
first,  of  moderation,  next  of  health,  and  lastly, 
of  sobriety,  are  transgressed.  It  is  enough  to 
point  out  the  aching  head,  the  disgraceful  sick- 
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itess,  and  tlie  offensive  breath,  which  attend 
the  wine-bibber  on  the  morrow  of  his  revel,  to 
prove  that  his  course  is  fatal  to  health,  without 
■alluding  to  those  more  lingering  diseases  which 
perseverance  in  intemperance  can  scarcely  fail 
to  produce.  The  iniquity  of  intemperance  in 
wine,  to  which  the  wealthy  give  way,  does  not 
rest  solely  in  the  crimes  which  they  directly 
commit  when  under  its  influence;  they  wan- 
tonly injure,  or  basely  corrupt  and  debauch 
their  poorer  neighbours.  They  must  also,  in 
some  degree,  be  answerable  for  the  catalogue  of 
crimes  and  offences  which  their  example  en- 
courages or  sanctions  amongst  the  poor,  whose 
opportunities  for  enjoyment  are  less  numerous 
and  varied,  and  less  refined  than  theirs.  Not 
only  has  Solomon,  in  his  wisdom,  pointed  out 
the  evils  which  attend  those  who  tarry  long  at 
the  wine,  but  all  the  precepts  and  denunciations 
against  drunkenness,  all  the  details  of  the  fla- 
gitious acts  perpetrated  under  its  influence, 
which  are  recorded  in  the  Bible,  from  Genesis 
to  Revelations,  are  directed  against  the  inordi- 
nate drinkers  of  wine.  It  is  needless  that  I 
should  say  more  respecting  them ; but  refer 
them  to  that  sacred  volume,  with  the  hope  that 
it  may  guide  them  to  salutary  contrition  and 
penitential  sorrow.  \ 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  last 
division  of  the  class  of  stimulating  liquors, 
which,  unquestionably,  ought  never  to  be  em- 
ployed as  a beverage.  I mean  ardent,  or  dis- 
tilled spirits.  Though  some  of  the  stronger 
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articles  of  drink,  which  I have  already  men- 
tioned, may  easily  be  abused  by  being  made 
the  cause  of  intoxication,  1 have  reserved  my 
remarks  on  the  deadly  effects  of  this  form  of 
intemperance  to  this  time;  since  it  is  on  the 
alcohol,  or  spirit  of  wine,  which  distilled  fer- 
mented liquors  contain,  in  the  highest  degree  of 
separation  and  purity,  that  the  intoxicating 
quality  of  those  liquors  depends.  From  time 
immemorial,  and  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
globe,  man  has  exhibited  a strong  and  perni- 
cious appetite  for  substances  which,  in  moderate 
quantities,  produce  a pleasurable  degree  of  ex- 
citement of  the  spirits. 

This  state  being  the  effect  of  a foreign  or 
adventitious  cause,  and  not  the  natural  result 
of  the  well  being  cf  the  system,  is  only  transient, 
and  is  very  often  followed  by  the  opposite  state 
of  depression  or  dulness.  To  remove  this  un- 
pleasant secondary  state,  or  to  heighten  the  fas- 
cinating and  seductive  gratification  of  the  first 
or  excited  state,  there  is  too  often  temptation 
to  repeat  the  exciting  cause.  In  proportion  to 
the  extent  to  which  this  is  carried,  the  spirits 
and  intelligence  become  more  or  less  disturbed. 
The  senses  are  perverted,  and  reason  for  a time 
ceases  to  have  the  control  of  the  thoughts  and 
actions.  This  dangerous  state,  you  know,  is 
called  intoxication.  To  give  way  to  the  temp- 
tation to  produce  it,  has  ever  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  loathsome  and  degrading  of 
vices  ; the  associate  and  promoter  of  almost 
every  other.  In  the  Old  Testament,  those 
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addicted  to  it  are  sometimes  called  sons  of 
Belial,  and  represented  as  the  perpetrators  of 
the  blackest  and  basest  crimes.  Even  amongst 
the  heathen  nations  of  antiquity,  the  vice  of 
intoxication  was  strongly  reprobated.  Wine, 
or  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  appears  to 
have  been  the  first,  as  well  as  the  most  general 
means  employed  in  producing  intoxication. 
Hence  the  word  .wine  is  sometimes  used  to  de- 
note the  state  of  intoxication. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  ancients  were 
acquainted  with  stronger  liquor  than  wine; 
which,  when  perfectly  made  from  the  unmixed 
juice  of  the  richest  grapes,  is  certainly  of  great 
intoxicating  power. 

It  was  not  until  the  study  of  alchemy,  that 
we  became  acquainted  with  the  fluid  called  al- 
cohol ; for  in  those  days  there  were  no  chemists. 
The  alchemists  devoted  their  studies  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  two  objects: — one,  to  make 
gold,  or  convert  baser  metals  into  it;  and  the 
other,  to  discover  what  was  called  the  elixir  of 
life — which  was  to  destroy  the  influence  of  age 
and  of  death,  and  to  preserve  those  who  should 
take  it  in  perpetual  youth  and  vigour.  The 
desire  to  achieve  these  two  objects  led  to  the 
making  of  experiments  ; in  the  course  of  which, 
it  is  said,  that  Paracelsus,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished alchemists,  discovered  alcohol,  or 
spirits  of  wine,  and  observed  its  exciting  pro- 
perties, which  were  considered  as  an  actual 
acquisition  of  permanent  strength  and  vigour. 
He  eagerly  used  it  himself,  and  led  others  to 
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follow  his  pernicious  example.  After  having 
boasted  that  he  should  enjoy  extraordinary 
length  of  life,  a premature  death  terminated 
a course  of  violence  and  intoxication.  Alcohol 
is  not  formed  by  distillation  ; it  exists  in  simple 
fermented  liquors,  from  which  it  is  only  sepa- 
rated by  the  still. 

The  fermented  liquors  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained in  a latent  state,  such  as  beer,  wine, 
cyder,  &c.  do  not,  however,  produce  precisely 
the  same  deleterious  effects  as  those  occasioned 
by  ardent  spirits,  even  when  these  are  diluted. 
There  are,  as  you  know,  various  kinds  of  dis- 
tilled spirits. 

Brandy  is,  or  should  be,  distilled  from 
wine,  or  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape. 

Whiskey  is  obtained  from  fermented  wort, 
brewed  from  barley,  or  other  grain,  after  it  has 
been  malted. 

Hollands  and  Gin  consist  of  alcohol,  or 
spirits  in  a diluted  state,  flavoured  with  the 
berry  of  the  juniper,  which  possesses  certain 
medicinal  properties,  which  may  sometimes 
render  these  spirits  useful.  Yet  this  is  more 
often  urged  as  a merely  frivolous  pretext,  than 
as  a valid  plea  for  their  employment.  It  is 
vulgarly  believed  that  ingredients  of  an  injurious 
tendency  are  substituted  for  the  juniper-berry 
in  the  manufacture  of  gin,  and  the  impaired 
health  produced  by  it  is  ascribed  to  them,  ra- 
ther than  to  the  true  cause ; namely,  the  essen- 
tial properties  of  the  spirit. 

Rum  is  distilled  from  the  residue  of  the 
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juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  which  is  suffered  to  fer- 
ment after  the  separation  of  the  crystalizable 
portion  of  sugar. 

Arrack  is  obtained  from  fermented  rice. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  strong  and  ardent  spirit, 
which  is  manufactured  in  the  East,  where  it  is 
no  less  destructive  to  our  intemperate  sailors 
and  soldiers,  than  rum  is  to  those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  West  Indies  or  on  the  coast  of 
Africa. 

There  is  another  form  of  spirituous  liquor, 
called  Koumis,  which  is  made  by  the  Tartars 
from  the  milk  of  mares,  and  is  said  to  be  highly 
intoxicating.  The  power  of  yielding  this  spirit 
depends  on  the  sugar  of  milk,  which  mares’ 
milk  contains  in  considerable  quantity. 

Besides  these  spirits,  various  modifications 
of  alcohol  are  found  in  the  liquor-shops,  under 
the  names  ofCo.MPOUNDsand  Cordials.  How- 
ever they  may  be  modified  as  to  taste  by  the 
sugar,  spices,  and  essential  oils  which  they 
contain,  they  all  agree  in  possessing  the  deadly 
properties  of  the  spirit  which  forms  their  basis. 
Some  of  these  compounds  contain  another  poi- 
sonous principle,  namely,  prussic  acid,  derived 
from  bitter-almonds  and  other  kernels  with 
which  they  are  flavoured.  Though  instances 
have  occurred  of  serious  consequences  having 
been  produced  by  such  cordials,  the  quantity 
of  prussic  acid  employed  is  very  seldom  suffi- 
ciently great  for  its  pernicious  tendency  to 
deserve  comparison  with  that  of  the  spirit. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  how  the  pernicious 
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propei  tics  of  ardent  spirits  have  been  attempted 
to  be  disguised  under  the  names  which  have  been 
given  to  them.  Thus  brandy,  over  a large 
portion  of  Europe,  is  designated  by  a name 
signifying  “ water  of  life  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  some  traditional  connexion  with 
the  alchemistic  notions  of  its  first  preparer, 
Paracelsus.  Gin  is  called  “ cream  of  the 
valley a name  which  would  answer  very 
well,  if  the  words  “ of  the  shadow  of  death,” 
were  added  to  it.  Whiskey  is  dignified  with  the 
name  of  “ mountain  dew,”  when  it  is  brought, 
in  violation  of  the  law,  from  barren  mountains, 
where  there  is  neither  dew  nor  verdure : and 
rum,  which  has  been  the  principal  means  of 
all  but  exterminating  the  noblest  of  the  un- 
civilized races  of  mankind,  is  introduced  to  the 
ill-fated  American  Indian,  as  “ the  milk  of  his 
father  the  President.” 

It  is  needless  that  I should  dwell  on  these 
liquors  individually,  as  they  offer  only  a choice 
of  evils.  They  are,  nevertheless,  sometimes 
useful  as  medicines : as  when  life  appears 
sinking,  or  when  the  circulation  becomes  too 
languid  ; but,  because  in  some  cases  of  sickness 
it  may  be  expedient  to  administer  spirits,  it  is 
very  erroneous  to  think  that  they  may  be 
taken  with  impunity  in  a state  of  health. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  immoderate  use 
of  ardent  spirits,  are  of  two  kinds: — first,  the 
transient,  produced  by  large  and  overpowering 
quantities  at  one  time.  Secondly,  the  more 
permanent,  produced  by  the  continued  and  ha- 
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bitual  use  of  spirits.  This  last  is  the  more  de- 
cidedly likely  to  prove  fatal.  The  first  may 
cause  sudden  death  ; but  generally  soon  pass 
away,  and  leave  no  visible  ill  effect : whilst 
the  second  almost  inevitably  lead  to  death,  by 
the  painful  path  of  sickness. 

A large  quantity  of  spirits  taken  at  one  time, 
produces  sickness  with  some  persons;  and  in 
this  case  the  evil  is  soonest  got  rid  of.  Some 
persons  become  noisy,  as  we  find  by  the  tumul- 
tuous uproar  so  often  heard  issuing  from  those 
haunts  in  which  the  vice  of  drunkenness  is 
usually  practised  : — others  become  furious  ; and 
in  that  state  commit  the  most  odious  crimes  : — 
others  become  torpid ; or,  as  it  is  termed,  dead 
drunk : these,  if  they  escape  apoplexy,  pro- 
bably lay  the  foundation  of  disease,  which  ends 
only  with  their  lives.  It  is  true,  that  some  are 
so  constituted  as  to  appear  to  be  able  to  take 
large  quantities  of  ardent  spirits  without  pro- 
ducing manifest  intoxication,  or  inconvenience; 
yet  even  these  must  ultimately  suffer. 

The  effects  on  the  body  are  various ; and 
there  are  some  parts  that,  to  superficial  ob- 
servers, appear  to  escape  with  impunity  : such 
is  the  oesophagus,  over  which  the  fluid  passes 
rapidly ; but  it  is  detained  longer  in  the 
stomach  ; and  its  evils  are  first  felt  there; — in 
the  beginning  by  exciting  irritation,  and  then 
inflammation.  The  stomach  ceases  properly  to 
perform  its  functions.  A depraved  appetite 
sometimes  ensues,  with  foetid  breath,  and  fre- 
quent eructations,  or  belchings,  as  they  are 
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called.  The  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
becomes  chronic  or  constant ; and  I have  often, 
after  death,  found  its  lining  membrance  thick- 
ened far  beyond  what  is  natural  or  healthy  ; 
probably  from  this  cause.  In  this  state  the 
stomach,  after  a meal,  is  oppressed  with  a load, 
and  the  food  remains  in  an  unaltered  state. 
The  drunkard  feeling  low  and  dispirited,  has 
recourse  to  another  supply  of  spirits,  which  will 
sometimes  produce  a degree  of  relief ; and 
thus  the  incumbrance  is  forced  upon  the  system 
in  an  unwholesome  state.  The  intestines 
do  not  appear  to  suffer  so  much  mischief  from 
the  drinking  of  spirits  as  the  stomach,  a large 
portion  of  the  fluid  being  removed  from  the 
stomach  by  absorption.  They  do  not,  however, 
escape  with  impunity;  the  lower  bowels  in  par- 
ticular are  apt  to  become  diseased  in  a secon- 
dary way  ; as  for  want  of  a supply  of  mucus, 
the  focal  matter  is  too  long  retained,  and  the 
worst  consequences  often  ensue.  The  general 
disturbance  of  the  system,  and  particularly  of 
the  stomach,  liver,  and  spleen  prevents  a due 
supply  of  healthy  blood  being  returned  to  the 
heart ; and  thus  the  whole  machine  falls  into 
disorder  and  disease.  I will  recall  to  your 
memory  what  1 noticed  on  a former  occasion  ; 
viz.,  that  when  the  blood  is  vitiated,  the 
healthy  action  of  the  liver  is  impeded.  Instead 
of  being  of  a dull  brownish  purple,  the  liver,  in 
such  cases,  sometimes  appears  like  the  cut  sur- 
face of  a nutmeg,  or  granular.  I have  seen  it 
in  a state  resembling  wet  saw-dust,  and  com- 
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posed  of  a fat  and  pale  substance.  The  poor 
who  are  accustomed  to  drink  spirits,  appear  to 
be  aware  of  this  consequence,  and  taunt  each 
other  with  having  “ white  livers. ” When  the 
liver  arrives  at  this  state,  it  yields  no  bile. 
When  this  is  not  the  case,  the  ducts  which 
should  conduct  the  bile  to  those  organs  where 
its  presence  is  necessary,  become  obstructed  ; 
and  the  liver  returns  blood  mixed  with  bile 
to  the  heart,  which  distributes  it  through  the 
system  ; and  as  the  bilious  portion  of  this  mix- 
ture finds  admission  where  the  colouring  matter 
of  blood  cannot,  the  whites  of  the  eyes  are 
tinged  with  it,  and  gradually  the  whole  body 
becomes  coloured  ; or,  as  is  sometimes  said, 
“ as  yellow  as  a guinea.”  This  is  what  is  called 
jaundice.  Jaundice  is  in  some  cases  transient; 
and  persons  get  rid  of  it  in  a short  time,  without 
permanent  inconvenience  : it  is,  however,  at  all 
times  a distressing,  and  often  a very  obstinate 
complaint ; and  may  continue  for  months,  or 
even  during  life.  Jaundice  is  not  the  only 
disease  of  the  spirit-drinker,  resulting  from  de- 
ranged liver — dropsy  is  a frequent  consequence. 
This,  however,  is  not  to  be  solely  attributed  to 
disease  of  the  liver;  it  may  also  be  produced 
by  the  state  of  the  kidneys,  of  the  heart,  and 
of  the  lungs,  all  of  which  may  be  injured  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  explain,  by  the  injurious 
effects  of  improper  drink. 

The  fatal  influence  of  intemperance  in  drink, 
is  occasionally  seen  a little  beyond  the  middle 
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period  of  life,  at  which  time  persons  are  not 
very  unfrequently  subject  to  what  is  called 
climacteric  decline.  Some  are  favoured  to 
recover  from  its  attack ; but  to  the  spirit- 
drinker  it  almost  always  proves  fatal.  Prema- 
ture old  age  is  another  result  of  spirit  drinking. 
I have  often  noticed  with  surprise,  in  the  course 
of  my  practice,  that  when  1 have  had  suspicion 
of  the  habits  of  a patient,  and  have  inquired  his 
age,  that  with  all  the  marks  of  age  and  decre- 
pitude upon  him,  he  was  some  years  my  junior. 
The  habit  of  spirit  drinking  unfits  its  victims 
to  bear  the  wounds,  fractures,  and  accidents  of 
various  kinds  to  which  all  are  liable  : and  the 
skill  of  the  surgeon  is  often  baffled,  or  foiled, 
by  the  ill  condition  of  his  patient,  who,  by  a 
long  course  of  spirit  drinking,  has  destroyed 
the  powers  of  his  constitution.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  spirit  drinker  is  pe- 
culiarly susceptible  of  disease  of  all  kinds,  and 
consequently  is  likely  to  fall  the  first  victim  to 
fevers,  or  other  epidemic  distempers.  The 
ravages  of  the  cholera  have  confirmed  this  by 
unnumbered  proofs. 

The  heart  and  blood-vessels  do  not  escape 
the  injurious  effects  of  ardent  spirits.  The  for- 
mer is  subjected  to  great  varieties  of  excitement, 
and  the  palpitations  so  produced  may  lead  the 
way  to  permanent  disease.  Ossification  of  the 
valves,  and  thickening  of  the  lining  membrane, 
are  the  probable  results.  The  arteries,  both 
large  and  small,  are  very  liable  to  become  ossi- 
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fied : and  when  this  effect  is  produced,  the 
individual  is  very  liable  to  apoplexy  and  gan- 
grene. In  a former  part  of  this  Lecture,  I have 
hinted  at  the  injurious  effects  which  improper 
drinks  may  produce  on  the  lungs.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  error  of  this  kind  by  which  this 
effect  is  so  strikingly  produced  as  when  ardent 
spirits  are  taken.  Besides  the  obvious  effect 
which  they  must  have  in  promoting  and  aggra- 
vating inflammation  of  the  lungs,  whenever 
these  parts  suffer  from  irritation,  at  a time  when 
the  system  is  under  the  influence  of  spirits, 
there  are  two  other  modes  in  which  mischief 
is  produced,  affecting  these  organs,  which  are 
less  obvious.  First,  it  has  been  ascertained  by 
experiment,  that  a greater  exercise  of  respira- 
tion is  required  when  the  system  is  excited  by 
spirit:  hence,  Divers  cannot  remain  so  long 
under  water  after  they  have  been  taking  spirits, 
as  they  can  at  other  times.  Runners,  also, 
find  their  wind  shortened  after  drinking  spiiits. 
Now  those  who  take  spirits  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  affect  the  system,  and  then,  under  the 
excitement  which  they  have  produced,  apply 
themselves  to  some  laborious  or  active  exertion, 
must  expose  the  lungs,  or  organs  of  respiration, 
to  the  chance  of  very  serious  injury.  The 
other  effect  to  which  I allude,  may  seem  at  first 
to  be  at  variance  with  what  I have  just  related, 
as  well  as  opposed  to  the  vulgar,  or  common 
opinion,  respecting  the  effect  of  spirits.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  they  promote  the 
warmth  of  the  body ; on  which  account  they 
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are  frequently  taken  by  persons  who  have  no 
inclination  to  intemperance,  when  they  are  pe- 
culiarly exposed  to  cold.  This  is  a very  falla- 
cious practice.  A transient  glow  may  indeed 
be  produced  by  the  quickened  circulation  which 
for  a short  time  succeeds  the  swallowing  ol  the 
dram  ; but  this,  afterwards,  becomes  propor- 
tionably  more  languid,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  surface,  and  more  especially  the  extremities, 
become  pale  and  cold,  whilst  the  internal  parts 
are  both  stimulated  by  the  spirit,  and  loaded 
with  the  blood  which  has  left  the  surface  of  the 
body.  The  object  of  maintaining  and  equaliz- 
ing the  warmth  of  the  body  is  completely  lost ; 
whilst  the  internal  organs  are  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  inflammation.  This  effect  of  ardent 
spirits  is  seen  carried  to  its  greatest  and  most 
dangerous  extent  in  Russia,  and  other  countries 
where  extreme  cold  prevails.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  countries  are  apt  to  give  way  to  the 
temptation  to  take  spirits  to  an  amount  which 
produces  overpowering  intoxication.  If,  in  this 
state,  they  expose  themselves  to  the  cold  air, 
or  are  driven  out  of  dram-shops  and  turned 
into  it,  the  combined  influence  of  the  benumb- 
ing cold,  and  the  liquor  they  have  taken,  pro- 
duces a profound  degree  of  torpor.  Breathing, 
which  is  closely  and  necessarily  connected  with 
the  production  of  animal  heat,  is  almost  sus- 
pended, and  the  individual,  unless  rescued 
from  his  dangerous  situation,  is  soon  frozen 
to  death. 

The  deleterious  effect  of  spirit  on  the  skin, 
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is  seen  in  the  production  of  what  are  usually 
called  grog-blossoms.  Spirits,  likewise,  pro- 
mote attacks  of  erysipelas,  which  is  often  se- 
vere, and  even  fatal,  in  persons  whose  consti- 
tutions are  shattered  by  the  use  of  spirits. 

The  worst  effects  of  spirits,  as  connected 
with  bodily  health,  are  those  which  it  produces 
upon  the  nervous  system ; by  which,  I mean 
the  brain  and  nerves.  The  first  effect  of  a large 
dose  of  spirits  on  this  system,  is  almost  imme- 
diate, and  quite  notorious,  causing  swimming 
of  the  head,  confusion  of  ideas,  and  staggering 
gait.  The  late  Dr.  Spurzheim,  who  is  almost 
universally  known,  in  consequence  of  the  long- 
continued  and  close  attention  which  he  paid  to 
the  brain,  declared  that  he  found  brains  pecu- 
liarly hard  in  this  country,  which  he  attributed 
to  the  general  abuse  of  spirits.  A striking,  and 
often  immediate  effect  of  intoxication,  upon  the 
brain,  is  the  production  of  Apoplexy.  When 
this  is  not  immediately  fatal,  palsy  is  almost 
sure  to  remain.  Epilepsy  is  another  very  se- 
rious disease  of  the  brain,  which,  when  not 
produced,  may  be  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
influence  of  spirits.  In  females,  they  greatly 
promote  a tendency  to  hysterics.  One  of  the 
most  serious  diseases  of  the  brain,  brought  on 
by  the  use  of  spirits,  is  called  Delirium  tre- 
mens. Persons,  whose  age  might  induce  one 
to  suppose  that  they  were  in  the  prime  of  life, 
are  sometimes  carried  off  in  a few  hours  by  this 
dreadful  malady.  Those  are  the  most  liable 
to  die  from  this  affection,  who  have  kept  up  an 
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almost  incessant  state  of  excitement  by  means 
of  ardent  spirits.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
quantity  taken  should  have  been  such  as  to 
produce  an  extreme  degree  of  intoxication. 
The  individual  may  even  have  been  able,  in 
some  degree,  to  attend  to  the  various  concerns 
in  which  he  might  happen  to  be  placed  ; when, 
after  the  sudden  removal  of  the  stimulus,  or 
the  abstraction  of  blood,  or  some  powerful  in- 
fluence on  the  mind,  or  sometimes  without  any 
assignable  cause,  a state  approaching  t.o  mad- 
ness, and  often  marked  with  tremors,  mutter- 
ing, and  prostration  of  strength,  suddenly  comes 
on,  and  if  not  pretty  promptly  relieved  by 
well-directed  medical  aid,  is  very  apt  to  prove 
speedily  fatal. 

The  Senses  are  so  closely  connected  with 
the  brain,  that  I shall  next  notice  them.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  general  sense  of  touch  is 
very  much  blunted  by  intoxication,  since  the 
drunkard  often  receives  violent  injuries  from 
blows  or  falls,  without  appearing  to  be  conscious 
of  the  fact ; and  is  even  known  wantonly  to  in- 
jure himself.  Solomon  alludes  to  this  effect  of 
intoxication,  when  he  makes  the  victim  of  in- 
toxication to  say,  “ They  have  stricken  me, 
and  I was  not  sick  ; they  have  beaten  me,  and 
I felt  it  not.” 

The  immediate  effect  of  a large  quantity  of 
spirits  upon  the  eyesight,  in  producing  double 
vision,  is  well  known.  I need  adduce  no  other 
examples  than  those  of  two  distinguished  states- 
men, almost  of  our  own  day,  who,  on  one  oc- 
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casion,  when  going  into  the  senate  to  perform 
their  duty  to  their  constituents  and  their  coun- 
try, were  so  far  under  the  influence  of  intoxi- 
cating drink,  as  to  fancy  that  they  saw  two 
Speakers.  The  continued  use  of  spirits  tends 
to  produce  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  cataract, 
and  a dim  and  distant  sight,  characteristic  of 
decrepitude.  The  delicacy  of  Taste  is  very 
mater  ially  altered  : but  Smell  and  Hearing 
are  much  less  strikingly  so,  although  they  can 
hardly  be  supposed  wholly  to  escape.  The 
Nerves,  throughout  the  body  generally,  are 
very  much  weakened  ; they  suffer  more  easily 
and  more  severely  from  any  causes  likely  to 
shake  them,  and  convey  imperfectly  and  irre- 
gularly to  the  various  muscles  the  impulse  of 
the  will  : hence,  the  shaking  hand,  and  tremu- 
lous step.  Sometimes  one  leg  is  much  more 
affected  than  the  other,  in  consequence  of  a 
paralytic  affection  having  been  produced.  This 
symptom  has  sometimes  been  called  the  brandy- 
leg.  The  shaking  of  the  hand  is  often  such  as 
to  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  pen,  the  brush, 
the  graver,  or  any  instrument  requiring  de- 
licacy of  touch.  As  a fresh  dose  of  spirits 
tends  for  a time  to  remove  this  unpleasant  effect, 
an  increasingly  pernicious  habit  is  easily  in- 
duced, and  has  proved  the  cause  of  ruin  to 
many  excellent  artists.  When  the  injurious 
influence  of  spirits  has  been  long  continued, 
not  only  some,  or  all  of  the  local  effects  which 
I have  described  are  produced,  but  the  entire 
system  becomes  enfeebled  and  diseased.  In 
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different  parts  of  the  body,  portions  of  cellular 
membrane,  or  that  loose  flesh  which  unites  the 
different  parts  together,  lose  their  vitality,  pro- 
ducing sloughs  of  various  sizes,  which,  before 
they  can  be  thrown  off  and  separated,  excite 
great  heat,  pain,  and  inflammation,  in  the  ad- 
joining living  parts.  These  are  called  carbun- 
cles, and  occasionally  prove  fatal. 

I must  not  wholly  omit  to  notice  a very  re- 
markable and  general  state  of  the  system,  stated 
on  very  numerous  and  varied  testimony,  to  be 
produced  by  the  drinking  of  ardent  spirits,  yet 
so  rare  as  still  to  be  a matter  of  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  many  who  all  but  deny  its  existence. 
I allude  to  what  is  called  spontaneous  com- 
bustion. Most  of  the  persons  in  whom  this 
is  said  to  have  taken  place,  are  described  as 
having  been  addicted  to  the  inordinate  use  of 
spirits,  and  to  have  had  their  feeble  fi  ames  re- 
duced and  broken  down  by  intemperance.  The 
state  which  is  described  as  spontaneous  com- 
bustion, is  stated  in  nearly  all  the  recorded 
cases  to  have  taken  place,  or  at  least  to  have 
commenced  in  the  absence  of  all  spectators. 
The  body  has  been  found  in  a sort  of  decom- 
position, compared  to  smothered  ashes,  with  a 
slight  degree  of  humidity.  An  offensive  odour 
filled  the  apartment ; but  the  clothes  of  the  dead 
in  general  showed  no  signs  of  combustion.  In 
some  instances,  the  bodies  have  been  found 
emitting  some  degree  of  light : in  other  cases, 
the  deceased  were  in  situations  in  which  they 
may  have  been  injured  by  ordinary  fire.  Without 
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carrying  scepticism  so  far  as  to  say  that  sponta- 
neous combustion,  or  combustion  at  all,  of  the 
kind  I have  described,  has  never  taken  place, 
although  maintained  by  such  numerous  evi- 
dence ; I am  disposed  to  think,  that  most 
of  the  cases  related,  may  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  sudden  death  to  have  taken  place, 
and  been  followed  by  rapid  and  extraordinary 
decomposition,  the  effects  of  which  have  been 
rather  exaggerated  than  wholly  misrepresented; 
vvliilst  other  cases  may  have  been  nothing  more 
than  death  occasioned  by  fire,  from  which  the 
miserable  victim  of  intoxication  has  been  un- 
able to  escape.  Whether  you  prefer  the  stories 
involved  in  the  mystery  in  which  they  have 
been  dressed,  or  will  rather  admit  my  more 
probable,  though  uncertain  explanation,  you 
may  allow  them  to  remain  with  sufficient  of 
combustion  about  them  to  serve  as  warning 
beacons. 

The  effects  which  I have  as  }'et  described, 
belong  more  particularly  to  the  bodily  health,  or 
animal  functions.  The  pernicious  influence  of 
ardent  spirits,  and,  in  fact,  of  all  intoxicating 
liquors  in  common  with  them,  is  no  less  strik- 
ingly  exerted  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  facul- 
ties. It  has  long  been  known,  that  under  the  in- 
fluence of  intoxication,  secrets  are  betrayed  ; 
yet  although  the  impolitic  or  ill-timed  divulg- 
ing of  a truth,  may  have  its  ineonveniencies, 
this  is  perhaps  the  very  least  of  the  evils 
which  attend  this  pervertion  of  intelligence. 
The  veracity  of  drunkenness  is  as  untrust- 
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worthy  as  impolitic  ; and  instances  are  by  no 
means  rare  of  persons  in  a state  of  intoxication 
accusing  themselves,  as  well  as  others,  of 
crimes  of  which  they  are  altogether  innocent. 

Although  the  imagination  may  sometimes 
seem  to  be  stimulated  to  extraordinary  power 
and  activity,  under  the  temporary  excitement 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  imagination  as  well  as 
judgment,  and  every  other  faculty  of  the  mind, 
in  time,  becomes  irreparably  injured  or  de- 
stroyed under  the  influence  of  strong  liquors. 
Many  individuals  in  the  learned  professions, 
whose  cultivated  talents  had  gained  them  well 
deserved  reputation,  and  might  have  insured 
them  an  ample  income,  have  irretrievably 
ruined  their  abilities,  lost  their  acquirements, 
and  sunk  into  beggary,  the  blots,  instead  of  the 
ornaments,  of  society.  It  is  by  no  means  un- 
common for  the  injury  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, induced  by  frequent  intoxication,  or  habi- 
tual tippling,  to  amount  to  absolute  insanity ; 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  mania,  or  raving 
madness ; sometimes  in  that  of  the  most 
wretched  and  desponding  melancholy,  in  which 
self-destruction  is  sought  for  with  persevering 
obstinacy ; sometimes  resembling  the  vacant 
stupidity  of  a born  idiot.  I might  notice  ex- 
amples which  have  fallen  under  my  own  obser- 
vation ; but  the  testimony  of  a physician  at- 
tached to  a large  lunatic  asylum,  will  be  more 
striking  and  conclusive.  Dr.  Crawford,  in  a 
Report  on  inquiries  lately  made  at  the  Rich- 
mond Lunatic  Asylum,  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
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says: — “ I feel  confident  that  I am  keeping 
within  the  strict  bounds  of  truth,  in  stating 
that  at  least  one  out  of  two  of  the  patients  now 
in  the  asylum,  have  become  insane  in  conse- 
quence of  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits;  and  I 
know  that  the  same  has  been  observed  in  the 
other  public  lunatic  asylums  of  Ireland.” 

The  moral  feelings  are  not  less  impaired 
than  the  intellectual  faculties.  A reckless  dis- 
regard of  right  and  wrong  is  progressively  in- 
duced, by  which  a path  is  opened  to  the  com- 
mission of  every  species  of  crime.  Veracity  or 
honesty  of  speech  is  violated  for  the  purpose 
of  either  concealing  the  intemperance  itself,  or 
the  faults  committed  under  its  influence.  Ho- 
nesty, with  respect  to  the  property  of  others,  is 
disregarded,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  the 
appetite  for  liquor,  or  to  meet  the  expenses 
which  the  extravagance  of  drunken  folly  may 
have  occasioned,  or  to  repair  the  mischief 
which  wanton  destruction  may  have  committed, 
or  to  provide  for  pinching  wants  which  become 
progressively  more  urgent,  as  the  loss  of  pro- 
perty and  employment  cut  off  the  honest  and 
lawful  means  of  satisfying  them.  I once  knew 
a medical  man,  whose  talents  and  acquirements 
at  one  time  justly  obtained  for  him  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  the  public,  but  whom  intem- 
perate habits  had  reduced  almost  to  a state  of 
beggary.  He  not  only  committed  frauds,  by 
contracting  debts  which  he  had  not  the  means 
of  paying,  but  his  passion  for  spirituous  liquors 
was  such,  that  if  left  for  a few  minutes  with  a 
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medicated  tincture  within  his  reach,  he  would 
seize  and  swallow  it  for  the  sake  of  the  spirit 
which  it  contained.  The  determined  sot  is  led 
by  his  depraved  appetites  to  the  commission  of 
acts  the  most  disgusting  and  revolting.  A 
wretch  of  this  description  once  made  his  way 
into  an  anatomical  museum,  where  he  drank 
the  spirit  in  which  the  preparations  were  pre- 
served, until  he  became  completely  intoxicated, 
in  which  state  he  fell  upon  the  fire,  and  was 
burnt  to  death.  It  is  not  merely  a tincture  of 
human  flesh  which  the  drunkard  has  been 
known  to  swallow.  His  vitiated  appetite  has 
not  revolted  at  the  flesh  itself ; and  in  this  way 
cannibalism,  the  mention  of  which  as  committed 
by  ignorant  and  barbarous  heathens,  excites  our 
horror,  has  been  perpetrated  in  England  and 
France,  the  most  polished  nations  of  the  civi- 
lized world. 

The  temper  which  may  have  originally  been 
mild  and  placid,  becomes  fretful,  irritable,  and 
disturbed  by  uncontrolable  passion.  Parents 
have  been  known  to  cause  the  death  of  their 
children  ; children  have  slain  their  parents  ; 
and  the  nearest  friends  have  been  sacrificed. 
Thus  Alexander,  who,  in  one  fit  of  intoxica- 
tion, destroyed  a splendid  palace  at  the  insti- 
gation ot  an  abandoned  woman,  in  another 
killed  his  best  friend  Clitus  ; and  his  crimina- 
lity was  rather  aggravated  than  expiated,  when 
some  time  after  lie  caused  his  own  death  by 
his  intemperance. 

Even  when  the  impulses  of  passion  do  not 
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urge  the  drunkard  to  acts  of  extreme  violence, 
the  ties  of  relationship,  and  the  general  claims 
of  humanity,  are  dissolved.  Parents  witness 
with  seeming  indifference  the  distress  and 
misery  in  which  they  have  involved  their 
offspring  ; and  for  the  purchase  of  a little  gin, 
have  been  known  to  devote  them  in  helpless 
infancy  to  the  loathsome  slavery  of  a chimney- 
sweeper. The  most  atrocious  and  revolting 
murders  committed  within  a few  years,  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  the  bodies  of  the  unfortunate 
victims  for  dissection,  were  committed  by  per- 
sons who  had  not  only  stifled  their  consciences, 
but  destroyed  the  common  feelings  of  huma- 
nity, by  the  continued  influence  of  ardent 
spirit.  Volumes  might  be  filled  with  the  de- 
tails of  murders,  incendiaries,  and  riots,  perpe- 
trated by  those  who  have  given  themselves  up 
to  the  demoralizing  influence  of  intoxicating 
liquors. 

It  is  needless  that  I should  detail  the  cata- 
logue of  crimes  of  which  drunkenness  has  been 
the  parent  or  the  promoter.  It  is  enough  that 
I should  allude  to  the  many  evils  which  attend 
the  various  forms  of  gambling,  and  the  nume- 
rous snares  by  which  hitherto  untainted  and 
unsuspecting  youth  is  beguiled  into  irretriev- 
able ruin,  under  the  spell  of  inebriating  liquors. 

You  will  perhaps  be  inclined  to  think  that  I 
am  laying  undue  stress  upon  extreme  cases; 
that  I am  making  the  most  of  the  evils  and 
dangers  which  may  proceed  from  giving  way 
to  a taste  for  strong  drink,  and  that  you  see 
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many  indulge  in  it  who  have  not  brought 
themselves  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  blasted 
their  characters  in  the  way  which  I have  de- 
scribed. But,  whilst  I admit  that  I have  endea- 
voured to  point  to  the  limits  to  which  a course 
of  intemperance  is  likely  to  lead,  let  me  ask 
you  whether  any  one  who  enters  into  such  a 
course  can  insure  himself  against  the  dreadful 
chance  of  reaching  those  limits  ; and  what  there 
was  to  distinguish  the  most  profligate  and 
abandoned,  to  whom  I have  alluded,  when  they 
began  to  gratify  themselves  with  the  fascinating 
pleasures  of  intoxicating  liquors,  from  any  of 
those  whom  you  may  see  around  you,  and 
fancy  to  be  innocently  indulging  themselves  in 
the  same  fatal  pleasure?  Let  me  also  urge 
you  to  reflect,  that  the  majority  who  may 
escape  the  worst  extremes,  have,  nevertheless, 
to  rue  many  evils  and  sufferings,  which  cannot 
fail  to  befal  them  in  their  deviation  from  virtue 
and  temperance.  Long  before  they  become 
notorious,  as  decided  drunkards,  regular  and 
industrious  habits  are  broken  in  upon  and  lost, 
if  they  had  ever  been  formed.  Earnings  are 
diminished ; whilst  the  money  expended  is  more 
considerable,  as  well  as  injuriously,  or  less 
usefully  applied.  The  publican  and  the  pawn- 
broker swallow  up  the  wages  of  the  workman  ; 
whilst  filthiness  and  idleness  introduced  into 
his  family,  cannot  fail  to  draw  down  upon  them 
the  contempt  or  the  reproach  of  all  around 
them.  It  is  in  vain  that  their  relations  or 
friends  take  compassion  on  their  miserable  fate; 
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every  effort  to  relieve  them  is  sure  to  be  abor- 
tive, and  every  thing  which  is  bestowed  upon 
them  seems  to  share  in  the  curse  which  they 
have  incurred.  The  melancholy  picture  which 
they  present,  cannot  be  duly  appreciated,  unless 
it  be  contrasted  with  the  happy  results  which  a 
steady  course  of  industry  and  prudent  economy, 
the  offspring  and  associates  of  temperance,  can- 
not fail  to  procure.  It  is  needless  that  I should 
stop  to  draw  this  contrast ; your  own  observa- 
tion and  reflection  will  enable  you  to  do  it:  and 
I am  persuaded,  that  when  you  have  conscien- 
tiously done  so,  you  will  not  only  be  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  the  one  picture,  and  the  defor- 
mity of  the  other,  but  you  will  make  the  dis- 
covery that  a large  portion  of  the  misery  and 
distress  at  present  dependent  on  poverty,  and 
the  insufficiency  and  want  of  success  of  nearly 
all  the  measures,  public  and  private,  employed 
to  relieve  them,  are  in  a great  degree  to  be 
attributed,  either  diiectly  or  indirectly,  to  in- 
temperance. 

I have  probably  said  enough  respecting  the 
evil  tendency  of  ardent  spirits,  and  the  vicious 
courses  to  which  the  use  of  them  is  so  apt  to 
lead  ; yet,  as  I consider  the  subject  one  of 
the  most  important  respecting  which  I have  to 
address  you,  I cannot  dismiss  it  without  offer- 
ing to  your  consideration  a few  further  facts, 
by  way  of  illustration.  The  offspring  of  the 
intemperate  are  not  only  injured  by  the  bad 
example,  and  carelessness  of  their  parents,  and 
the  miserable  condition  in  society  to  which  they 
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are  reduced, — they  too  often  inherit  from  them 
a weakly  and  sickly  constitution,  which  either 
makes  them  the  victims  of  premature  death,  or 
of  diseases  which  render  their  bodies  feeble 
and  deformed,  their  intellects  weak,  and  their 
tempers  bad. 

In  illustration  of  the  striking  effects  of  strong 
drink  on  the  bodily  strength,  I may  mention 
the  case  of  John  Buller.  This  man  possessed 
a degree  of  muscular  power  which  enabled  him 
to  perform  feats  which  seemed  to  vie  with  the 
deeds  of  Sampson,  and  almost  realize  the  fables' 
of  antiquity.  He  frequently  put  his  strength 
in  competition  with  the  weight  and  strength  of 
horses ; but  their  resistance  was  puny  and  in- 
effectual. He  readily  bent  bars  of  iron  of  con- 
siderable thickness.  A grasp  of  his  hand 
squeezed  the  blood  from  the  fingers’  ends  of 
a powerful  fellow  who  challenged  him  to  a con- 
test: it  spurted  out  like  milk  from  the  teats  of 
a cow  ; and  a further  trial  of  his  strength  upon 
the  person  of  his  antagonist  was  prudently  de- 
clined. J.  Buller  unhappily  gave  way  to  a 
taste  for  strong  drink  ; his  strength  failed, 
and  he  was  cut  off  in  early  life. 

A physician,  who  has  written  on  the  effects 
of  drunkenness,  relates  that  he  was  consulted 
by  a patient  whom  he  believed  to  be  labouring 
under  the  effects  of  intemperance.  He  learned 
that  the  patient  rarely  took  less  than  a bottle 
of  gin  daily.  Though  warned  of  his  danger, 
he  went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  and  had  a vio- 
lent attack  of  the  drunkard’s  delirium  ; and 
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in  this  state  swore  that  he  would  murder  the 
first  man  that  came  into  the  house.  ‘c  He 
stood  with  a poker  in  his  hand  ; an  immense 
fellow,  six  feet  high,  and  amazingly  lusty.  He 
was  cleverly  secured  ; and  under  the  treatment 
employed,  recovered  from  this  serious  disorder. 
He  still  continued  his  old  course.  His  liver 
became  diseased  ; a large  abscess  formed  at  the 
side  of  his  neck  and  face,  and  he  lay  in  bed  a 
huge  mass  of  disease.  Finding  that  he  was 
near  his  end,  he  called  his  wife  to  his  side,  and 
said,  ‘ I shall  not  be  able  to  speak  much  longer ; 
and  now  mind  and  ply  me  well  with  gin,  with  a 
tea-spoon,  when  I am  past  speaking.'  ” 

In  Dr.  Trotter’s  work,  there  is  an  instance 
of  the  effect  of  drunkenness  which  I am  in- 
duced to  relate,  in  order  to  show  that  I am 
not  dealing  in  hyperbole,  when  I denounce  that 
vice  as  first  demoralizing  and  degrading  those 
whom  it  ultimately  destroys.  It  is  the  case  of 
a once  happy  and  popular  youth,  who  was  con- 
verted into  a sot,  shunning  his  former  friends, 
and  shunned  by  them,  and  losing  all  principle, 
in  proportion  as  he  lost  his  respectability.  “ A 
few  years  ago,”  says  Dr.  Trotter,  “ I met  an 
old  and  once-valued  friend,  in  a public  walk  ; 
being  short-sighted,  I did  not  perceive  him  for 
some  time,  and  he  made  no  advance  to  speak 
to  me.  I observed  him  more  slovenly  in  his 
dress  than  usual,  and  his  face  rather  bloated. 
I requested  his  company  to  dinner,  which  invi- 
tation he  accepted,  in  rather  an  embarrassed 
manner,  and  came.  At  dinner,  his  conversa- 
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tion  was  all  in  broken  sentences,  bis  literary 
taste  was  gone ; and  in  our  entertainment, 
there  was  nothing  of  ‘the  feast  of  reason  or 
the  flow  of  soul.’  He  drank  incessantly  of 
sherry,  as  if  insensible  why  he  did  so,  and  filled 
bumpers  every  time.  I was  called  out  of  the 
room  on  duty,  and  before  I returned,  he  had 
finished  another  bottle  of  wine.  It  is  painful 
to  add,  that  in  a few  weeks  he  was  confined  in 
a mad-house.” 

Mr.  Poynder,  a gentleman  who  held  the 
office  of  under-sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex 
for  three  years,  (and  whose  opportunity  for  ob- 
servation was  consequently  very  peculiar,)  in 
his  examination  before  a committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  says:  “ I would  make  some 
observations  on  an  evil  which,  I am  decidedly 
of  opinion,  lies  at  the  root  of  all  other  evils,  in 
this  city  and  elsewhere : I mean  the  evil  of 
drinking,  but  especially  of  drinking  spirits.  I 
have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  criminals 
refer  all  their  misery  to  this  source,  so  that  I 
now' almost  cease  to  ask  them  the  cause  of  their 
ruin.  Nearly  all  the  convicts  for  murder, 
with  whom  I have  conversed,  have  admitted 
themselves  to  have  been  under  the  influence  of 
spirits  at  the  time  of  the  act.  Many  of  those 
who  are  tried  throughout  the  country,  are 
proved,  on  their  trials,  to  have  acted  under  the 
same  influence.” 

The  preceding  examples  exhibit  the  delete- 
rious effects  of  intemperance  in  drinking,  upon 
individuals.  I might  urge  the  state  of  large 
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bodies  of  manufacturing  population,  as  a proof 
of  its  pernicious  effects  upon  societies;  but  as 
these  examples  may  be  regarded  as  exhibiting 
a combination  of  other  causes,  foreign  to  my 
present  purpose,  l shall  pass  them  with  a re- 
mark that  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  one  of 
you  to  form  the  comparison  between  the  tem- 
perate and  the  intemperate,  and  to  draw  your 
own  conclusions  respecting  the  tendencies  of 
each,  without  any  assistance  from  me.  I pro- 
ceed, therefore,  to  notice  the  miserable  fate  of 
a noble,  but  uncivilized  race,  now  degraded  and 
almost  exterminated,  whose  ruin  has  been 
mainly  effected  through  the  influence  of  ardent 
spirits.  The  North  American  Indians,  of  whom 
I have  already  spoken,  were  once  the  sole  pos- 
sessors of  those  vast  tracts  of  valuable  land,  on 
which  European  colonies  are  now  thriving,  and 
rapidly  extending.  Before  the  Indians  were 
contaminated  by  European  intemperance,  they 
were  numerous  and  powerful : their  fine  manly 
forms  were  graceful  and  dignified.  Although 
they  necessarily  laboured  under  the  want  of 
the  various  branches  of  knowledge  and  art,  de- 
ficiencies inseparable  from  a state  of  barbarism, 
and  above  all,  wanted  the  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
cepts, and  promises  of  Christianity,  they  prac- 
tised many  excellent  virtues,  to  a degree  which 
ought  to  excite  the  shame,  as  well  as  admira- 
tion,  of  civilized  nations  professing  Christianity. 
They  were  chaste,  honest,  and  patient  under 
suffering,  to  a degree  which  seemed  to  reach  the 
very  limits  of  human  endurance.  They  were 
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courteous  to  strangers ; and  when  won  by  kind- 
ness, immovable  in  their  friendship  and  grati- 
tude. Though  so  far  from  being  talkative  and 
obtrusive  as  to  appear  remarkably  silent  and 
reserved ; when  occasion  required  it  in  council 
amongst  themselves,  or  in  conference  with  their 
neighbours,  they  frequently  exhibited  proofs  of 
excellent  observation  and  judgment,  combined 
with  remarkable  shrewdness ; and  clothed  their 
sentiments  in  concise  and  energetic  language, 
yet  accompanied  with  so  much  imagery,  and 
illustration,  as  to  make  their  speeches  admirable 
specimens  of  native  eloquence.  Although  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  such  a race, 
subsisting  on  the  precarious  produce  of  hunting, 
and  therefore  requiring  large  tracts  of  territory, 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  to  maintain 
their  existence  in  competition  with  civilized 
settlers,  permanently  occupying  the  soil  from 
which,  by  cultivation,  they  derived  a certain 
and  abundant  supply  of  food,  yet  the  Indian 
race  would  not  have  been  reduced  in  numbers, 
deprived  of  territory,  and  degraded  in  the  few 
who  remain  to  represent  it,  either  to  the  ex- 
tent or  with  the  rapidity  which  have  taken 
place,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ardent  spirits 
which  Europeans,  and  their  descendants,  intro- 
duced amongst  them.  Spirits,  for  which  the 
Indians  quickly  acquired  an  almost  insatiable 
appetite,  act  like  poison  upon  them,  and  pro- 
duce a temporary,  but  violent  and  raving  mad- 
ness, in  which  their  countrymen,  nay,  even 
their  friends  and  nearest  relations,  fall  the  vie- 
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tims  of  their  fury.  To  prevent  this,  their 
women  endeavour  secretly  to  withdraw  their 
weapons  until  their  fit  of  phrenzv  is  past.  By 
spirits,  they  are  induced  to  part  with  their  furs, 
essential  to  them  as  clothing,  for  an  inadequate 
and  useless,  if  not  pernicious  exchange.  By 
spirits,  they  have  been  induced  to  kill  more 
game  than  they  required,  and  consequently  to 
reduce  their  means  of  subsistence.  Bv  spirits, 
they  have  been  excited  to  unnatural  and  exter- 
minating wars  among  themselves ; and  when 
they  had  killed  each  other  off,  whites  have 
taken  possession  of  their  territory.  Who  will 
say  that  white  is  not  Satan's  colour  ! By 
spirits,  they  have  been  induced  to  part  with 
tlie  remnants  of  land  which  they  yet  retained  ; 
and  in  effecting  the  sales,  to  which  they  have 
consented  in  opposition  to  their  sober  judg- 
ments, they  have  again,  through  the  influence 
of  spirits,  been  cheated  in  the  price.  Amongst 
the  many  and  grievous  ills  which  they  have 
so  much  reason  to  reproach  the  whites  with 
having  brought  upon  them,  they  justly  regard 
the  introduction  of  the  “ fire-waters,”  the 
name  by  which  they  designate  spirits,  as  the 
greatest. 

Although  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  in  civilized 
countries,  has  not  at  present  threatened  ruin 
and  extermination,  as  in  the  case  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  yet  a very  large  amount  of 
public,  as  well  as  private  evil,  is  unquestionably 
derived  from  them.  The  quantity  of  spirits 
consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  doubtless 
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subject  to  some  variation  from  year  to  year, 
and  there  must  unavoidably  be  more  or  less  in- 
accuracy in  estimating  the  amount,  in  conse- 
quence of  a considerable  quantity  being  illicitly 
prepared,  or  clandestinely  introduced.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  upwards  of  three  million 
pounds  sterling  are  spent  on  spirits  in  the  course 
of  one  year  in  Ireland. 

Now,  without  taking  into  account  the  per- 
sonal violence,  the  destruction  of  property,  and 
abject  misery,  which  the  consumption  of  so 
much  spirit  cannot  fail  to  produce,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  money  so  spent  would  go  far  towards 
clothing  and  feeding  a million  or  more  of  the 
ragged  and  hungry  population  of  that  fine  but 
unhappy  country. 

“ The  cost  of  ardent  spirits  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  exceeds  eighteen  millions  nine 
hundred  and  eleven  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
yearly,  would,  on  the  calculations  given,  afford 
employment  to  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men  ; circu- 
lating among  them  nearly  six  million  pounds 
sterling,  in  wages  only. 

“ Our  magistrates  have  already  publicly  de- 
clared that  this  enormous  expenditure  of 
£l  8,91 1,658  10s.  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
merely  useless,  but  horribly  injurious : and 
their  testimony  is  amply  supported  by  the  voice 
of  ninety-five  thousand  offenders,  committed 
within  the  past  year  * to  the  prisons  of  England 
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and  Wales  only.  On  high  authority,  it  is  as- 
serted that  four-fifths  of  the  crimes,  three- 
fourths  of  the  beggary,  and  one-half  of  all 
the  madness  of  our  countrymen,  arise  from 
drinking.” 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  statement,  which 
I make  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  Tempe- 
rance Society’s  publications,  I may  observe, 
that  the  impolicy  of  producing  spirits  is  far 
greater  than  may  at  first  be  imagined.  A 
large  quantity  of  valuable  grain  is  diverted 
from  the  useful  purpose  of  affording  sustenance, 
and  the  price  of  bread  must  be  proportionably 
raised  to  the  labourer  and  manufacturer.  The 
distillation  of  spirit  gives  productive  occupation 
to  but  a small  number  of  hands,  compared  with 
the  amount  of  capital  employed,  and  though  its 
consumption  may  seem  to  feed  a hungry  ex- 
chequer, it  must  in  reality  be  injurious  to  the 
revenue;  since,  as  the  chief  source  of  idleness, 
it  must  be  the  greatest  impediment  to  the  pro- 
duction of  capital,  and  most  materially  reduce 
the  total  amount  of  what  is  paid  in  wages,  and 
consequently  of  what  is  spent  on  more  useful 
and  necessary,  yet  excisable  articles. 

There  may  be  some  who  are  ready  to  admit, 
that  all  the  evils,  direct  and  indirect,  resulting 
from  ardent  spirits  and  other  intoxicating  li- 
quors, which  1 have  endeavoured  to  point  out, 
are  undeniable  ; and  that  the  advantages  which 
might  accrue  from  a general  disuse  of  them, 
are  self-evident,  but  who  may  yet  reply  that 
the  attempt  to  reduce  their  consumption 
to  any  considerable  amount,  amongst  society  in 
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general,  is  altogether  hopeless,  and  that  the  re- 
medy of  the  evil  is  altogether  out  of  reach  and 
visionary.  This  may  even  he  urged  by  the 
temperate ; and  those  who  are  addicted  to  in- 
dulgence in  these  liquors,  will  not  only  em- 
brace the  agreeable  doctrine,  but  declare  in 
addition, that  to  change  their  habits  and  abandon 
the  use  of  these  stimulants,  cannot  be  done 
without  serious  injury  to  their  health.  Such 
an  assertion  is,  in  almost  every  instance,  per- 
fectly groundless.  The  following  extracts  will 
confirm  what  I have  said. 

“ In  the  prison  of  the  state  of  Maine,  North 
America,  an  important  experiment  has  been 
made  of  cutting  off  habitual  drunkards  at  once 
from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  in  every  form, 
and  confining  them  to  water  : and  it  has  been 
found  invariably  beneficial.  Mr.  Powers,  the 
intelligent  keeper  of  the  prison  at  Auburn, 
New  York,  affirms,  that  the  most  besotted 
drunkards  in  that  prison  have  never  suffered  in 
their  health,  by  breaking  off  at  once  from  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits,  but  that  almost  as  uni- 
formly their  health  has  been  improved.  They 
seem  to  be  very  uneasy,  and  somewhat  lost  for 
a few'  days,  and  with  rather  a poor  appetite; 
after  which  they  eat  heartily,  and  improve  in 
health  and  appearance.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  in  all  the  prisons  where  entire 
abstinence  from  ardent  spirits  is  practised,  the 
convicts  enjoy  a better  average  of  health  than 
is  seen  in  the  country  at  large.” 

“ I shall  conclude  by  observing,  that  1 have 
never  seen,  in  the  young  and  healthy,  any  bad 
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effects  from  suddenly  leaving  off  the  use  of 
spirits,  as  they  necessarily  do  the  moment  they 
are  received  into  the  asylum  : their  general 
health,  on  the  contrary,  always  improves,  and 
they  go  out  with  restored  constitutions.  It  is 
only  in  the  aged,  who  are  labouring  under 
various  complaints,  the  result  oflong-continued 
intemperance,  that  it  is  at  all  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  any  kind  of  stimulants.” — Extract 
J'rom  a Letter  from  Dr.  Crawford. 

As  a proof  that  it  is  not  a hopeless  idea  that 
temperance  in  drink  may  become  universal,  or 
generally  prevalent  amongst  nations,  or  large 
bodies  of  men,  I may  again  mention  the 
Spartans,  to  whom  I have  already  alluded. 
Among  them  intoxication  was  not  only  pro- 
scribed by  law,  but  by  public  opinion ; and  to 
render  this  vice  effectually  odious  and  con- 
temptible, they  used  at  times  to  cause  one  of 
the  Helots,  their  oppressed  and  despised 
slaves,  to  become  intoxicated ; and  in  this 
state,  expose  him  to  the  scorn  and  derision  of 
their  young  people,  hoping  that  they  would 
thereby  acquire  such  an  aversion  and  detesta- 
tion of  the  vice,  as  would  make  them  proof 
against  any  temptation  to  fall  into  it. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  disgusting  and  de- 
grading exhibitions  of  drunkenness,  so  often 
voluntarily  exposed  in  our  streets,  had  the 
same  warning  effect  upon  our  youth  ; but  un- 
fortunately if  they  regard  drunkenness  as  dis- 
graceful and  degrading,  they  are  foolish  and 
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inconsistent  enough  to  consider  the  path  which 
leads  to  it,  as  manly  and  honourable. 

The  next  example  of  strict  abstinence  from 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  I offer  as  re- 
markable for  its  antiquity  and  duration,  and 
for  the  wonderful  accomplishment  of  prophecy 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  respecting  it. 
You  have  probably  heard  of  the  Reehabites, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of 
Juda,  who  to  a man  strictly  obeyed  the  injunc- 
tion of  one  of  their  ancestors,  wholly  to  abstain 
from  strong  drink,  and  to  whom  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  predicted  that  their  race  should  never 
become  extinct.  It  appears  from  the  re- 
searches of  a recent  traveller,  that  notwith- 
standing the  many  and  remarkable  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  that  region,  by 
which  all  traces  of  some  very  powerful  nations 
are  nearly  or  quite  obliterated,  the  Reehabites 
still  exist. 

The  disciples  of  Mahomet,  who  are  spread 
over  a large  portion  of  the  globe,  and  consist 
of  persons  of  many  different  races,  possessing 
in  consequence  almost  every  variety  of  phy- 
sical character,  and  differing  widely  in  their 
mental  condition,  whose  mode  of  life  presents 
every  variety,  from  the  most  refined  luxury  to 
the  privations  of  a low  degreee  of  barbarism, 
and  whose  numbers  equal,  if  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  population  of  Christendom, 
have  strictly  obeyed  the  injunction  of  their 
false  prophet,  to  abstain  from  fermented 
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liquor.  The  comparatively  very  rare  instances 
of  disobedience  which  occur,  may  almost  with- 
out exception  be  ascribed  to  the  example  and 
influence  of  those  under  the  Christian  name. 

When  we  see  the  command  of  a false  pro- 
phet obtaining  such  obedience  over  so  vast  a 
variety  of  dispositions,  over  so  great  au  ex- 
tent of  country,  and  maintained  for  so  many 
centuries,  ought  it  to  be  thought  a thing  vi- 
sionary and  impossible,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country,  professing  a purer  religion,  and 
having  before  them  more  glorious  prospects 
than  the  sensual  heavens  of  Mahomet  could 
realize,  were  they  other  than  fabulous  ; whose 
intelligence  is  of  the  highest  order,  and  whose 
character,  in  many  instances,  has  been  by  no 
means  deficient  in  determination,  should  make 
an  effectual  stand  against  the  vice  of  intem- 
perance— erase  it  from  the  list  of  our  national 
crimes,  wipe  away  the  blot  with  which  it  has 
stained  our  character,  and  enjoy  the  blessings 
which  such  a reformation  must  inevitably 
procure. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  the  instances 
which  have  been  adduced,  only  show  that  in- 
temperate drinking  may  he  avoided ; and  it 
may  be  maintained  that  the  vice,  when  it  has 
once  taken  hold  of  society,  cannot  be  expelled. 
This  I deny.  If  it  were  impossible  to  reclaim 
the  drunkard,  measures  might  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  rising  generation  from  assuming 
his  character  when  they  fill  the  place  which  he 
must  soon  cease  to  occupy.  But  though  the 
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vice  of  intoxication  be  fascinating  and  difficult 
to  abandon,  I am  persuaded  that  even 
drunkards  may  be  effectually  reclaimed.  1 
knew  an  individual,  of  a respectable  and  tem- 
perate class  of  society,  who  gave  way  to  this 
vice  to  a degree  which  brought  distress  and 
anguish  on  his  family,  and  sunk  himself  into  the 
lowest  and  most  abject  condition.  He  seemed 
lost  to  the  influence  of  persuasion  and  kind- 
ness. H is  reformation  might  have  been  re- 
garded as  hopeless ; nevertheless,  his  good 
resolutions  at  length  prevailed,  and  being 
strengthened  to  keep  them,  he  lived  for  many 
years  a temperate,  respectable,  and  useful  life, 
to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  himself  and 
his  friends. 

Reformation  is  not  more  hopeless  amongst 
communities  than  amongst  individuals.  You 
are  aware  that  amongst  uncivilized  nations, 
the  desire  for  strong  drink  becomes  an  over- 
ruling and  fatal  passion.  Such  has  been  the 
case  amongst  the  Hottentots,  one  of  the 
feeblest  and  most  despised  branches  of  the 
human  family  ; yet  an  entire  Hottentot  town, 
has  so  completely  abandoned  the  vice  of  in- 
temperance, that  the  dealer  in  spirits,  when  he 
attempted  to  seduce  them,  could  not  find  a 
purchaser  for  his  poison.  Ought  not  Britons 
to  be  ashamed  of  defeat,  where  the  despised 
Hottentot  triumphs? 

The  next  example  that  I shall  give,  is  of  a 
highly  polished  people  ; by  blood,  by  religion, 
and  manners,  closely  connected  with  ourselves. 
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In  the  United  States  of  America,  ardent 
spirits  have  been  much  more  extensively  used, 
as  a common  article  of  beverage,  than  in  this 
country.  In  fact,  in  various  degrees  of  dilu- 
tion, they  have  been  made  the  substitute  for 
beer,  ale,  and  wine ; whilst  the  cheapness  of 
their  production  afforded  no  practical  check  to 
their  consumption.  Intemperance  became,  in 
proportion,  the  prevailing  vice  ; and  the  prisons 
and  hospitals  gave  abundant  proof  of  its  bane- 
ful influence  on  society.  It  is  only  within  a 
few  years  that  the  attention  of  our  trans-atlantic 
brethren  has  been  generally  directed  to  this 
evil;  nevertheless,  they  have  given  it  a very 
important  check.  Two  years  ago  fifteen  hun- 
dred distilleries  had  been  stopped  in  that 
country  : more  than  four  thousand  merchants 
had  ceased  to  traffic  in  spirits : and  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  States  declared,  that  through  an 
extensive  region,  he  believed  the  consumption 
of  spirits  had  been  diminished  by  more  than 
one  half.  In  Plymouth  county,  Massachusetts, 
containing  a population  of  forty  thousand, 
there  is  not  an  individual  licence  to  sell  spirits. 
The  war  department  has  issued  orders,  that 
spirits  shall  hereafter  form  no  part  of  the 
rations  supplied  to  the  troops;  and  their  intro- 
duction into  any  fort,  camp,  or  garrison  in  the 
United  States,  is  forbidden. 

Seven  hundred  American  vessels  are  re- 
ported to  be  at  sea  without  ardent  spirits,  ex- 
cept in  their  medicine  chests  ; “ and  though 
they  visit  every  clime,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the 
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year,  make  the  longest  and  most  difficult 
voyages,  and  not  unfrequently  circumnavigate 
the  globe,  the  men  are  uniformly  better,  in  all 
respects,  than  when  they  used  them.  Seventy- 
five  out  of  ninety-seven  vessels  from  New 
Bedford,  sail  without  ardent  spirits.  It  has 
become  common,  and  so  great  is  the  increase 
of  safety  to  property,  that  insurance  companies 
find  it  their  interest  to  insure  vessels  that 
carry  no  spirituous  liquors,  at  a less  premium 
than  others.” 

‘f  Messrs.  Baring,  Brothers,  and  Co.,  wrote 
to  their  agent  in  Amsterdam,  to  know  why  he 
had  not  obtained  freights.  His  reply  was,  that 
there  were  American  vessels,  commanded  by 
temperance  captains,  taking  freight ; and  while 
they  remained,  none  would  offer  to  other  ships.” 

The  means  by  which  the  Americans  have 
been  able  to  effect  this  important  change,  are 
well  worthy  attention.  It  is  to  their  Tempe- 
rance Societies,  that  this  admirable  result  is  to 
be  ascribed.  These  societies,  the  oldest  of  which 
have  scarcely  been  in  existence  seven  years,  are 
composed  of  persons  who  subscribe  to  resolu- 
tions, by  which  they  bind  themselves  to  total 
abstinence  from  spirits,  except  when  expressly 
ordered  for  medical  purposes.  They  also  en- 
deavour to  increase  their  number  by  making 
converts  to  the  principle  of  total  abstinence  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  they  employ  various 
means  to  diffuse  information  respecting  the 
many  evils  resulting  from  the  use  of  spirits, 
as  well  as  the  numerous  moral  and  politica1 
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advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  disuse  of 
them.  I must  confess  that  whilst  I cordially 
approved  of  the  objects  of  these  societies,  and 
of  the  motives  which  actuated  their  founders 
and  promoters,  I could  not  help  regarding  their 
design  as  visionary,  and  their  success  impro- 
bable. The  results  of  their  exertions  have 
convinced  me  that  1 was  mistaken  ; and  whilst 
I admit  that  my  opinion  is  changed,  1 feel  that 
it  would  be  a culpable  omission,  were  I not 
here  to  recommend  their  promotion,  and  urge 
those  who  are  in  any  way  exposed  to  the  temp- 
tation to  take  spirits,  to  join  one  of  these  so- 
cieties, and  subscribe  to  its  resolutions,  with 
the  best  and  strongest  determination  to  abide 
by  them.  To  make  this  recommendation 
effectual,  it  seems  desirable  that  I should  point 
out  the  advantages  which  taking  this  step  pos- 
sesses over  making  a mere  private  resolution, 
however  sincerely  and  zealously  it  may  be 
formed.  First,  the  consciousness  that  a pledge 
to  abstinence  has  been  publicly  given,  must  tend 
to  strengthen  that  resolution,  and  check  the  in- 
clination to  break  it,  should  the  temptation  be 
presented  in  a moment  of  weakness.  Secondly, 
there  are  many  who  seem  to  be  more  influenced 
by  the  practice  of  others,  than  by  their  own 
wills  and  inclinations ; and  who,  in  unison 
with  others,  will  do  acts,  whether  good  or  evil, 
which  they  would  not  attempt  by  themselves. 
I know  that  this  principle  is  strongly  at  work 
to  create  and  keep  up  the  habit  of  taking 
spirits,  and  other  strong  liquors. — I know  that 
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some  who  have  a dislike  rather  than  a passion 
for  these  liquors,  and  who  would  not  take  them 
when  alone,  will  join  in  taking  them  to  a per- 
nicious extent  when  they  meet  with  their  com- 
panions in  the  workshop,  where  they  are  not 
only  seduced  by  example,  but  urged  by  the 
cowardly  jeers  of  their  profligate  companions. 
It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  meeting  the  enemy 
with  his  own  weapons,  to  bring  the  strength 
and  influence -of  union,  which  is  so  often  em- 
ployed to  promote  intemperance,  to  counteract 
it  by  supporting  and  encouraging  temperance 
and  virtue.  Thus  the  printer  who  may  feel 
himself  continually  assailed  by  the  temptation  to 
intemperance  whilst  surrounded  by  his  drinking 
associates  will,  if  he  have  joined  the  Temper- 
ance Society,  feel  a counteracting  force,  binding 
him  to  his  good  resolutions,  when  he  knows 
that  he  has  other  companions  who  will  despise 
him  for  his  foolish  weakness  if  he  give  way  ; 
and  that  to  be  degraded  amongst  them,  will 
give  a much  more  painful  and  lasting  sting, 
than  any  taunts  and  jeers  which  his  tippling 
companions  may  cast  at  him  for  his  resolute 
temperance.  Against  these  the  tables  will  very 
soon  turn,  and  with  many  more  solid  advan- 
tages in  his  possession,  he  will  find  that  “ those 
may  laugh  who  win.”  I do  not,  however, 
wish  you  to  imagine  that  signing  your  names 
as  members  of  a Temperance  Society,  is  to  act 
like  a charm.  To  make  the  step  an  effectual 
one,  you  must  adopt  the  principles  which  it 
teaches,  and  make  yourselves  acquainted  with 
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the  Tacts  and  arguments  which  it  addresses  to 
reason  and  conscience.  This  you  may  easily 
do,  through  the  papers  and  pamphlets  which 
the  Society  lias  printed  in  great  numbers  for 
gratuitous  distribution,  as  well  as  for  sale,  at  a 
trifling  expense. 

I now  come  to  the  last  division  of  my 
present  subject,  and  shall  offer  you  a few 
remarks  on  that  class  of  substances  which  are 
employed  as  provocatives  or  condiments,  and 
the  like,  which  we  must  distinguish  from  those 
substances  which  are  in  themselves  nutritious  ; 
they  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  accessaries  to 
digestion,  or  at  least  as  stimulants  to  different 
parts  of  the  digestive  apparatus.  Many  of 
these  articles  are  not  to  be  considered  as  useless, 
and  merely  subservient  to  the  luxurious  grati- 
fication of  our  senses.  Some  of  them  appear 
to  be  highly  useful. 

Provocatives,  of  some  form  or  other,  are,  I 
believe,  employed  by  the  inhabitants  of  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  whether  they  are  brought 
to  a high  state  of  civilization,  or  constitute 
the  wandering  tribes  of  the  desert  and  forest, 
ignorant  of  almost  every  art,  except  such  as  are 
absolutely  essential  to  the  preservation  of  their 
existence.  Even  the  inferior  animals  are  not 
without  their  provocatives,  with  which  nature 
supplies  them  in  ready  combination  with  their 
food.  Most  of  the  quadrupeds  that  feed  on 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  known  at  times  to 
cat  plants  which  contain  highly  stimulant, 
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acrid,  or  even  poisonous  principles.  Different 
kinds  of  plants  are  taken  in  this  manner  by 
different  species  of  animals.  Thus  many  birds 
which  feed  on  grain,  are  known  to  take  with 
avidity  the  most  acrid  seeds: — and  those  which 
feed  on  insects,  must  find  in  many  of  these 
very  potent  stimulants.  I will  just  beg  you 
to  observe,  in  respect  to  the  provocatives  em- 
ployed by  the  inferior  animals,  a fact  which 
you  may  turn  to  some  account  when  consider- 
ing the  necessities  of  man,  as  regards  these 
agents.  It  would  seem  that  vegetable  feeders 
are  by  far  the  most  frequent  and  copious  con- 
sumers of  stimulants.  The  quadrupeds  and 
birds  that  feed  on  insects,  may  often  meet  with 
stimulants  in  conjunction  with  their  food,  yet 
the  proportion  is  commonly  small ; and  those 
quadrupeds  and  birds  which  are  of  the  strongest 
carnivorous  propensities,  and  feed  on  prey, 
which  they  catch  for  themselves,  and  devour 
almost  before  life  is  extinct,  seem  to  have  no 
other  provocatives  than  the  blood,  and  other 
juices,  which  the}'  find  in  the  warm  and  reek- 
ing flesh. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  I shall  treat  of 
provocatives,  or  condiments,  in  the  order  of 
the  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal  on  which 
they  act ; and  shall  not  confine  myself  to  those 
taken  for  the  sake  of  present  gratification,  nor 
to  those  which  arc  actually  taken  at  our  meals, 
and  in  immediate  conjunction  with  our  food.  Of 
the  articles  which  act  on  the  salivary  secretion. 
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salt  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Of  this  I 
have  already  spoken  to  you  at  some  length. 
Although  it  must,  in  degree,  be  accounted  es- 
sentially nutritious,  it  is  more  to  be  regarded 
as  a condiment  than  as  an  aliment.  It  probably 
acts  on  every  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  but 
it  is  on  the  mouth  that  its  most  grateful  and 
sensible  influence  is  exerted.  Although  when 
taken  too  largely,  it  is  well  known  to  occasion 
intense  and  distressing  thirst,  this  is  only  a 
secondary  effect : the  immediate  effect  of  mo- 
derate quantities  being  rather  to  excite  a salu- 
tary increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  saliva  at 
the  time  when  it  is  most  wanted.  Salt,  as  I 
have  before  stated  to  you,  is  sought  with  the 
greatest  avidity  by  herbivorous  quadiupeds. 
Some  birds,  of  which  pigeons  must  be  an  ex- 
ample familiar  to  yourselves,  have  a very  re- 
markable appetite  for  it.  I have  already  re- 
commended it  as  a salutary  addition  to  several 
kinds  of  farinaceous  food.  In  most  instances 
in  w'hich  either  salt  or  sugar  may,  as  respects 
the  palate,  be  equally  admissible — it  will,  ex- 
cept in  particular  cases,  be  expedient  to  prefer 
the  moderate  use  of  the  former. 

Sugar. — Although  I have  spoken  of  this 
article  as  a highly  nutrient  vegetable  principle, 
I must  not  omit  to  notice  it,  in  its  character  as 
a provocative,  under  which,  in  its  concent! ated 
form,  it  is  by  far  the  most  generally  employed. 
In  moderate  quantities  it  forms  a most  agree- 
able, and  I have  no  doubt  a very  wholcsomcad- 
dition  to  many  fruits,  and  to  many  of  our 
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farinaceous  and  succulent  vegetables,  to  which 
it  may,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  be  very  properly 
added  in  the  place  of  salt.  It  enters  almost 
universally  into  our  various  forms  of  drink, 
which  it  contributes  more  generally  than  per- 
haps any  other  principle  to  render  grateful  to 
the  palate.  To  many  of  our  drinks  it  is  pur- 
posely added  with  a view  to  the  flavour,  of 
which  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  lemonade,  &c.  are 
familiar  examples.  Its  presence  is,  however, 
no  less  necessary  in  those  drinks  into  which  it 
enters  in  conjunction  with  other  principles,  and 
in  modes  which  render  it  less  evident,  such  as 
beer,  wine,  c}rder,  and  milk. 

Although  the  most  conspicuous  quality  in 
sugar  is  the  grateful  effect  which  it  produces  on 
the  palate,  and  other  sentient  parts  of  the 
mouth,  it  has  probably  a slight  influence  in 
increasing  the  secretion  of  saliva,  and  in  ren- 
dering other  sapid  or  flavouring  substances 
soluble  in  it.  In  the  employment  of  sugar  in 
the  form  of  lozenges,  sugar-plums,  and  sweet- 
meats, these  qualities  give  it  its  chief  attrac- 
tion. There  are  few  instances  in  which  this 
application  of  sugar,  either  in  the  mouths  of 
children  or  grown  persons,  can  be  regarded  in 
any  other  light  than  as  a mischievous  and  un- 
healthful indulgence.  Its  effect  on  the  teeth 
is  notorious ; and  I have  been  informed  that 
within  a district  in  Yorkshire  in  which  a pre- 
paration of  sugar  of  this  class,  known  by 
the  name  of  Everton  toffe,  is  the  constant 
attendant  at  the  breakfast-table,  the  dentists 
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find  an  unusual  portion  of  practice.  I have 
almost  daily  proof  of  the  injurious  effects  of 
these  sweets  in  the  general  disturbance  of  di- 
gestion, which  they  produce  amongst  a nume- 
rous class  of  sickly  children.  There  are,  how- 
ever, cases  in  which  sugar,  in  the  form  of 
lozenge,  may  afford  a convenient  and  useful 
means  of  applying  some  medicinal  substances. 

Tobacco. — As  a means  of  exciting  the  se- 
cretion of  saliva,  and  the  other  juices  poured 
into  the  mouth,  there  is  no  substance  so  re- 
markable, or  so  generally  employed,  as  tobacco. 
Its  influence  is  by  no  means  confined  to  this 
simple  effect.  It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
narcotic  poisons  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Hence,  though  use  renders  it  almost  essential 
to  the  comfort  of  those  who  have  become  ac- 
customed to  it,  it  is  almost  always  excessively 
offensive  to  those  who  commence  the  employ- 
ment of  it.  From  the  same  cause,  even 
those  who  are  the  most  devoted  to  it,  rarely 
allow  the  saliva,  impregnated  with  it,  to  pass 
from  the  mouth  into  the  stomach.  From 
its  narcotic  power,  it  tends  rather  to  allay 
than  excite  appetite:  it  can,  therefore,  hardly 
be  regarded  as  a provocative,  except  inas- 
much as  the  secretion  of  saliva  is  promoted 
by  it.  It  is  after  their  repasts  that  the 
consumers  of  tobacco  bring  it  into  connexion 
with  their  food  ; when  they  seem  more  parti- 
cularly disposed,  than  at  any  other  time,  to 
seek  for  the  gratification  which  they  derive 
from  some  of  the  modes  in  which  it  is  em- 
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ployed.  Although  there  is,  in  some  respects, 
a similarity  of  effect  produced  by  all  the  modes 
in  which  tobacco  is  employed,  each  possesses  a 
sufficient  peculiarity  to  merit  particular  atten- 
tion. When  chewed,  in  the  form  of  quid,  it 
probably  produces  the  most  direct  effect  on 
the  secretion  of  saliva  : it  appears  to  have  a 
soothing  effect  upon  the  s}'stem,  and  is  a 
powerful  instrument  in  silencing  the  cravings 
of  hunger.  It  does  not  appear  that  tobacco, 
in  this  form,  causes  the  same  degree  of  exhi- 
laration that  attends  smoking  it,  or  taking  it  as 
snuff ; yet  it  probably  has,  when  used  immo- 
derately, a more  decidedly  pernicious  effect  on 
the  stomach ; and  I have  frequently  met  with 
persons  addicted  to  this  practice,  who  suffered 
greatly  from  weakness  of  stomach  and  perma- 
nent loss  of  appetite,  mainly  referable  to  this 
cause.  When  tobacco  is  taken  in  the  form  of 
snuff,  it  acts  more  immediately  on  the  delicate 
* mucous  membrane  lining  the  cavities  connected 
with  the  nose.  It  excites  it  to  an  increased  se- 
cretion, and  when  the  membrane  has  been  long 
accustomed  to  this  unnatural  stimulus,  it  almost 
refuses  to  secrete  without  its  assistance,  and  a 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  breathing  through 
the  nose,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  incon- 
veniences which  a snuff-taker  can  experience 
lrom  the  artificial  want  which  he  has  created. 
From  the  great  sensibility  of  the  parts  to  which 
snuff  is  directly  applied,  a more  stimulant  and 
pungent  effect  is  produced  by  tobacco  in  this 
than  in  any  other  form.  Hence,  the  first  pinch 
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of  snuff  that  a person  takes,  rarely  fails  to  pro- 
duce a fit  of  sneezing.  Habit  blunts  this  exqui- 
site sensibility,  and  succeeding  pinches,  without 
producing  this  extreme  effect,  cause  a moderate 
degree  of  excitement,  which  is  often  had  re- 
course to,  as  a means  of  resisting  the  unwished- 
for  approaches  of  drowsiness.  It  is  seldom, 
however,  that  its  employment  stops  here. 
Snuff  produces  a more  decided  effect  as  a sti- 
mulant, especially  to  the  mental  faculties,  than 
any  other  form  of  tobacco.  Yet,  I am  not 
aware  that  it  is  often  had  recourse  to,  to  aid 
the  close  application  and  intense  thought  of  the 
mathematician.  It  is  more  especially  used  for 
this  purpose  by  those  who  require  a high  degree 
of  ready  and  versatile  imagination  on  occasions 
of  great  excitement.  In  this  way  it  was  em- 
ployed by  Buonaparte  whilst  directing  the  pre- 
carious operations  of  a decisive  engagement. 
Those  engaged  in  rapid  composition  have  fre- 
quently had  recourse  to  the  stimulus  of  snuff ; 
and  the  wit,  who  shines  in  conversation,  if 
he  has  unfortunately  become  a snuff-taker, 
makes  the  disgusting  habit  a serious  drawback 
to  the  charms  of  his  society.  Gamesters,  like 
military  commanders,  often  become  immoderate 
snuff-takers,  under  the  influence  of  the  restless 
excitement  which  attends  their  conflicting  hopes 
and  fears.  From  these  specimens  which  I 
have  given  of  the  employment  of  snuff,  you 
will  readily  conceive  that  the  excitement  which 
it  produces,  whilst  it  is  so  fascinating  as  to  be 
often  sought  with  the  utmost  immoderation,  is 
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one  of  an  unnatural  and  pernicious  tendency . 
This,  however,  is  not  the  only  evil  of  snuff. 
Its  employment,  in  the  most  moderate  degree, 
is  an  exception  to  cleanliness,  which  we  may 
trace  through  various  gradations,  till,  in  the  ex-- 
treme  snuff-taker,  it  becomes  a loathsome  and 
filthy  nuisance.  Snuff  has  a very  decided  effect 
in  spoiling  the  features  and  complexion  ; and 
as  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  a considerable 
portion  from  passing  from  the  nose  to  the 
mouth,  and  from  thence,  though  in  less  quan- 
tity, to  the  stomach,  it  cannot  fail  to  produce 
the  same  evils  there  which  attend  the  chewing 
of  tobacco.  To  the  poor,  who  have  acquired  the 
habit  of  taking  snuff,  it  becomes  a source 
of  useless,  often  inconvenient  and  oppressive 
expenditure,  although  they  are  obliged  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  coarsest  qualities ; 
whilst  to  the  rich,  who  gratify  themselves  with 
the  choicest  varieties,  it  is  a cause  of  foolish 
extravagance.  Another  evil  which  attends  it, 
whether  consumed  b}'  rich  or  poor,  is  the  loss 
of  time  which  it  occasions  ; but  in  this  respect, 
it  by  no  means  equals  the  practice  of  smoking. 
Before  I proceed  to  speak  of  this,  I would  just 
remark,  that  the  practice  of  taking  snuff  is  ex- 
tremely insidious  and  fascinating:  that  those 
who,  after  having  fallen  into  it  as  a habit,  have 
become  convinced  of  its  inconveniences,  and 
most  anxious  to  lay  it  aside,  continually  find 
their  strongest  resolutions  defeated.  Let  this 
be  ever  kept  in  mind,  as  a serious  caution  and 
warning  to  those  who  have  not  yet  given  way 
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to  the  temptation.  I have  reserved,  for  my 
concluding  remarks  on  the  subject  of  tobacco, 
the  most  prevalent  and  fashionable,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  most  odious  and  condemnable 
form  of  its  consumption,  that  of  smoke. 

It  might  be  supposed,  that  as  tobacco  is  ne- 
cessarily burnt  when  employed  in  smoking,  its 
injurious  properties  are  destroyed.  This  is  by 
no  means  the  case.  The  active  principle  of 
tobacco  consists  in  an  oil,  called  an  essential  or 
volatile  oil,  because  it  can  be  raised  in  the  form 
of  vapour,  like  water  or  spirit.  This  oil,  when 
separately  collected,  is  one  of  the  most  active 
poisons  known.  In  smoking,  a small  quantity 
of  it  is  drawn  into  the  mouth,  where  it 
mixes  with  the  saliva.  Its  poisonous  effects 
are  more  conspicuous  in  inexperienced  and 
young  smokers,  not  only  because  their  nerves 
are  unaccustomed  to  it,  and  therefore  more  sen- 
sible to  the  effects  of  a small  dose,  but  because 
they  are  more  apt  to  swallow  the  spittle  con- 
taminated with  the  smoke  : and  also,  by  quickly 
drawing  the  air  through  the  burning  tobacco, 
they  cause  a larger  quantity  of  oil  to  reach  the 
mouth.  The  poisonous  effect  of  tobacco,  as 
exhibited  on  raw  smokers,  are  giddiness,  in- 
toxication, and  distressing  sickness,  which  con- 
tinue fora  considerable  time.  Notwithstanding 
these  effects,  a silly  and  childish  notion,  that 
smoking  is  a very  fine  thing,  and  makes  those 
seem  manly,  who  have  little  or  nothing  of  man- 
liness to  recommend  them,  induces  the  young 
smoker  to  go  on  until  his  sensibility  is  blunted 
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to  the  unpleasant  effects,  and  he  is  only  con- 
scious of  the  seducing  excitement  or  stupidity 
which  he  finds  so  delightful,  that  the  temptation 
can  hardly  be  overcome.  It  is  now  that  the 
real  evils  of  smoking  begin ; for  I cannot  regard 
the  first  effects  but  as  a salutary,  though  too 
often  disregarded  punishment.  The  practice  of 
smoking,  carried  to  the  extent  of  several  pipes 
a day,  has  a remarkable  effect  in  destroying 
the  appetite.  The  North  American  Indians 
are  said  to  take  advantage  of  this  effect  of 
tobacco  to  blunt  the  cravings  of  hunger,  when 
in  taking  long  journeys  through  the  woods  they 
are  not  fortunate  enough  to  find  game  and 
other  means  of  subsistence. 

The  weightiest  and  most  serious  objections 
to  smoking,  do  not  depend  on  the  inconvenience 
or  injury  which  it  may  occasion  to  the  smoker’s 
own  bodily  health,  but  rather  on  the  influence 
which  it  exerts  on  his  mind  and  his  occupations; 
and  on  the  extent  to  which,  without  care,  it  be- 
comes an  encroachment  on  the  freedom  and 
comfort  of  others.  The  determined  smoker 
almost  inevitably  sinks  into  an  indolent  state, 
most  unfavourable  to  the  healthy  condition  of 
his  mind.  I speak  of  those  who  have  so  far 
given  themselves  up  to  the  practice,  as  to  take 
their  pipe  in  hand  almost  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  scarcely  lay  it  aside  during  the 
whole  day.  By  them,  the  occasional  vacant 
minutes  which  good  economists  of  time  consider 
it  most  important  not  to  waste,  are  almost  sure 
to  be  spent  in  refilling  or  lighting  the  pipe. 
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This  is  happily  not  as  yet  a common  case  in 
this  country,  though  it  is  to  be  feared  the 
growing  evil  may  soon  bring  us  to  it.  I am, 
therefore,  the  more  ready  to  draw  the  warning 
picture  of  this  vice,  as  I have  seen  it  practised 
on  the  continent.  I have  been  quite  surprised 
to  see  how  every  opportunity,  seasonable  or 
unseasonable,  is  embraced,  to  give  indulgence 
to  this  propensity.  I have  seen  some  persons 
who  seemed  as  if  they  could  not  be  seated  for 
five  minutes,  whether  in-doors  or  in  public 
conveyances,  without  producing  their  smoking 
apparatus.  Even  the  errand-boys  must  hold 
a pipe  to  their  mouths,  when  engaged  in  exe- 
cuting a commission.  It  is  evident  that  the 
smoker’s  occupations  must  be  seriously  inter- 
fered with  when  the  practice  is  carried  to  the  ex- 
tent which  I have  described.  Some,  in  fact,  must 
be  altogether  suspended  whilst  the  pipe  is  in 
the  mouth  ; but  where  this  is  not  the  case,  I 
can  form  but  a poor  opinion  of  the  dexterity 
and  dispatch  of  the  mechanic  who  combines 
smoking  with  his  work.  Whatever  the  trade 
may  think  of  it,  a joiner  who  works  with  a pipe 
in  his  mouth,  in  my  opinion,  cuts  an  uncouth 
figure. 

I have  said  that  smoking  tends  to  encroach 
on  the  freedom  and  comfort  of  others.  Smokers 
in  general  fall  into  this  evil  from  culpable  indif- 
ference, rather  than  maliciously ; and  would 
perhaps  be  disposed  to  deny  the  fact,  that  theirs 
is  essentially  a tyrannical  practice.  If  the 
smoker  kept  the  smoke  to  himself,  this  objcc- 
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tion  would  be  done  away  with ; but  the  fact  is, 
that  for  his  own  useless,  if  not  culpable  gratifi- 
cation, he  inflicts  the  smoke  of  his  tobacco  and 
his  smelling  breath  on  all,  indiscriminately, 
whether  they  think  with  him,  that  tobacco- 
smoke  is  delightful,  or  with  an  old  and 
quaint  author,  “ that  none  but  the  de’il  would 
live  on  smoke.”  Whether  the  fumes  of  tobacco 
be  regarded  as  offensive  or  not,  the  principle 
remains  the  same.  It  is  a grievance  to  be 
compelled  to  endure  it ; and  the  party  who 
inflicts  it,  in  forcing  others  to  submit  to  his  will, 
violates  the  principles  of  real  politeness,  how- 
ever prevalent  the  fashion  may  be  which  sanc- 
tions his  conduct.  It  is  certainly  our  duty  at 
times  to  submit  to  an  inconvenience  which  is 
either  unavoidable,  or  is  the  price  at  which  some 
real  advantage  is  obtained  for  our  fellow-crea- 
tures ; but  the  smoker’s  nuisance  is  a useless 
and  wanton  encroachment  on  those  about  him. 
The  poor  man,  whose  useful  art  may  happen 
to  be  a nuisance,  is  severely  punished,  and  per- 
haps prevented  from  obtaining  a livelihood  for 
his  family.  His  case,  though  hard,  is  cer- 
tainly justified  on  principle  ; but  whilst  this  is 
acted  on,  it  is  an  unjust  and  partial  toleration 
which  gives  impunity  to  the  smoking  dandy. 
I cannot  dismiss  the  subject  of  smoking  without 
noticing  the  danger  which,  in  some  situations, 
attends  the  use  of  the  common  tobacco-pipe. 
Within  the  space  of  a few  months,  it  twice  oc- 
curred to  myself  to  inspect  the  bodies  of  per- 
sons whose  death  had  been  caused  by  wounds 
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inflicted  by  the  tobacco-pipe.  In  one  instance 
the  small  end  of  the  tobacco-pipe  was  driven 
for  several  inches  through  the  root  of  the  tongue 
into  the  neck,  where  it  broke  off  and  remained. 
It  wounded  an  important  artery,  and  caused 
the  young  man’s  death,  by  frequent  bleedings, 
which  nothing  could  permanently  stop.  In 
the  other  case,  the  small  end  of  the  pipe  was 
driven  into  the  socket  of  the  eye,  beneath  the 
eyeball,  and  proceeded  so  far  as  to  be  lodged 
in  the  skull,  under  the  brain. 

The  secretion  of  saliva  is  promoted  by  the 
act  of  chewing,  and  other  articles,  besides  to- 
bacco, are  employed  for  the  purpose.  Gum- 
mastic  is  used  in  Turkey;  and  the  betel-nut 
in  the  East  India  islands.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  substance  which  is  kept  in  motion  in 
the  mouth  should  give  any  taste  to  the  saliva, 
or  be  at  all  soluble.  Small  bodies,  such  as 
pebbles  or  cherry-stones,  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose. 

I know  a man  who  contrived  to  save  a little, 
out  of  a very  small  salary,  by  carefully  avoid- 
ing unnecessary  expense.  Knowing  that  the 
gratification  of  the  appetite  for  drink  is  attended 
not  only  with  expense,  but  often  with  many 
other  evils,  he  contrived  to  beguile,  or  satisfy 
his  thirst,  by  keeping  a pebble  in  his  mouth, 
or  chewing  a straw.  By  carefully  avoiding  un- 
necessary expense,  in  this  and  simijar  modes, 
he  realized  an  ample  fortune. 

Bitters,  which  consists  of  columba-root, 
gentian,  orange-peel,  and  the  like,  infused  in 
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spirit,  are  sometimes  made  use  of  to  procure 
appetite.  The  ingredients  possess  properties 
which  are  valuable,  when  judiciously  applied, 
medicinally  ; but  taken  in  this  combination, 
the  stomach  is  soon  familiarized  with  the  stimu- 
lus, and  will  not  perform  its  office  without  it. 

Acids  are  likewise  used  with  the  same  view, 
such  as  the  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  in  a di- 
luted state.  The  same  remark  applies  to  them 
as  to  bitters. 

Spices,  such  as  mustard,  pepper,  and  all  the 
other  kinds  of  spices  sold  by  grocers  and  che- 
mists, are  good  in  themselves,  and  frequently 
necessary  to  be  used  to  give  flavour  to  insipid 
food,  or  to  stimulate  the  stomach  to  a certain 
degree  ; but  the  excessive  use  or  abuse  of  them 
impairs  the  powers  of  the  stomach. 

Curry,  which  is  a condiment  in  general  use 
throughout  almost  all  parts  of  India,  seems  in 
that  climate  to  be  an  article  of  actual  necessity  ; 
and  the  appetite  for  it  is  instinctive.  This  may, 
perhaps,  be  accounted  for  by  the  effect  of  the 
heat  on  the  skin,  which,  causing  a continual 
and  abundant  waste,  from  perspiration,  the  sto- 
mach requires  to  be  stimulated  also,  in  order 
that  during  digestion,  there  may  be  a sufficient 
determination  of  blood  to  it. 

I must  recur  again  to  the  subject  of  spirits, 
in  order  to  speak  of  the  practice  of  dram- 
drin  king;  which  is  takingspirits  in  small  quan- 
tities, either  to  excite  appetite,  or  stimulate  the 
stomach  to  retain  food  that  disagrees  with  it, 
and  which  it  feels  an  impulse  to  reject.  This 
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is  so  obviously  bad,  that  it  seems  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  point  it  out.  If  the  food  be  of  the 
proper  quality,  and  the  stomach  in  a proper 
state  to  receive  it,  there  will  be  no  inclination 
to  reject  it ; but  if  the  contrary,  and  you 
compel  the  stomach  to  digest  improper  food, 
by  the  application  of  an  unnatural  stimulus, 
the  general  health  must  suffer  in  proportion  as 
the  dictates  of  nature  are  violated.  It  must 
be  evident  that  the  offensive  load  had  better 
be  thrown  off,  than  thus  forced  upon  the 
system. 

I must  speak  of  Opium  in  this  place,  rather 
from  the  mode  in  which  it  is  used,  than  as  re- 
garding it  as  a condiment.  The  taking  of  this 
drug  in  small  quantities,  produces  great  ex- 
citement, and  sometimes  the  utmost  furious- 
ness. In  large  quantities,  death  is,  you  know, 
the  result.  Unlike  tobacco,  opium  is  taken  into 
the  stomach  : — people  begin  with  taking  it  in 
very  small  quantities,  perhaps  with  a grain  at 
first ; but  after  a time  they  require  a larger 
quantity  to  produce  the  same  degree  of  excite- 
ment, until  they  have  been  known  to  consume 
an  ounce  in  a day.  The  practice  has  a most 
pernicious  effect  on  the  nervous  system,  and 
invariably  tends  to  shorten  life.  I have  known 
several  opium-eaters,  in  whom  the  most  lamen- 
table results  were  produced. 

Dinner-Pills. — These  are  often  used  either 
as  provocatives  to  promote  a hearty  meal,  or 
to  assist  digestion.  They  are  usually  com- 
pounded of  cathartic  drugs,  with  some  stimu- 
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lating  admixture.  Where  the  habit  of  using 
them  is  formed,  it  is  not  easily  abandoned. 

Magnesia  is  often  had  recourse  to  for  the 
same  purpose  as  dinner-pills,  and  also  to  coun- 
teract the  effects  of  gluttony.  These  articles 
may,  in  the  first  instance,  be  productive  of 
a certain  degree  of  good  ; but  the  use  of  them, 
if  long  persevered  in,  cannot  fail  to  prove  in- 
jurious, as  the  stomach  soon  accommodates 
itself  to  the  use  of  such  stimuli,  and  ceases  to 
perform  its  duties  without  them. 

Some  persons  who  are  not  in  the  daily  prac- 
tice of  employing  dinner-pills,  magnesia,  and 
other  medicinal  correctives,  to  counteract  errors 
in  diet,  which  may  arise  from  mismanagement, 
as  well  as  from  pernicious  indulgence,  fall  into 
a different  course,  and  to  counteract  the  loaded 
state  of  the  system  which  is  induced,  take  pe- 
riodically a strong  dose  of  cathartic  medicine. 
Others  imagining  themselves  to  be  bilious, 
have  recourse  to  the  various  quack-medi- 
cines which  are  sold  as  certain  cures  for  this 
affection.  The  very  great  number,  as  well  as 
variety  of  such  articles  which  are  consumed  in 
this  country,  prove  that  this  pernicious  prac- 
tice must  prevail  to  a very  great  extent,  which 
can  scarcely  fail  to  impair  the  digestive  organs, 
ruin  the  health,  and  shorten  the  lives  of  those 
who  give  way  to  it.  Others  who  have  no  re- 
markable fondness  for  taking  medicine,  have 
recourse  to  periodical  bleeding  or  cupping,  to 
get  rid  of  the  excess  of  blood  with  which, 
through  over-feeding,  they  are  or  fancy  them- 
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selves  to  be  encumbered.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  these  various  medical  measures 
would  be  sufficiently  disagreeable  to  deter  per- 
sons from  unnecessarily  having  recourse  to 
them,  but  this  is  not  the  case:  habit  by  degrees 
produces  a strong  propensity  to  fly  to  them ; 
and  I am  sorry  to  say,  that  the  evil  is  not 
wholly  removed,  when  such  persons,  for  the 
sake  of  safety,  resolve  never  to  take  medicine 
without  professional  advice.  It  is  undoubtedly 
a safe  and  wise  plan  not  to  neglect  disease  in  its 
early  stage,  but  rather  attack  it  at  its  com- 
mencement; and  it  is  not  my  object  to  dis- 
suade any  from  doing  so  under  the  direction 
of  a medical  man.  I wish  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood,  that  my  remark  applies  only  to 
those  cases  in  which  a constant  or  frequent  in- 
convenience is  either  kept  up  or  renewed  by 
erroneous  habits,  more  especially  in  eating  and 
drinking,  and  for  which  constant  recourse  is 
had  to  a variety  of  medicines,  and  often  to  a 
variety  of  medical  men,  each  ignorant  of  what 
his  predecessor  has  been  doing,  instead  of 
rigidly  adhering  to  a system  of  eating  and 
drinking,  by  which  the  evil  complained  of 
might  be  radically  removed,  or  reduced  to  the 
smallest  degree  which  the  injured  constitution 
will  allow. 

I must  now  bring  this  Lecture  to  a close ; 
but  before  I take  my  leave  of  you  on  this 
occasion,  let  me  assure  you,  that  amongst  all 
the  measures  which  I have  pointed  out  for 
your  adoption,  I believe  that  there  are  none 
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which  experience  has  not  proved  to  be  prac- 
ticable. The  temperance  which  I have  recom- 
mended, must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
severe  restrictions  which  the  hermit  may  have 
imposed  upon  himself,  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  mortification.  If  my  recommendations  are 
not  easily  carried  into  practice,  the  difficulty 
will,  in  most  cases,  be  found  to  depend  on  the 
want  of  sufficient  resolution  and  perseverance, 
rather  than  on  the  real  difficulty  of  the  task 
which  I have  set  before  you.  It  is  my  firm 
persuasion,  that  if  mankind  in  the  present  day 
were  strictly  to  adhere  to  those  practices  which 
promote  the  health  and  well-being  of  their 
minds  and  bodies,  and  as  strictlv  to  abstain 
from  those  which  tend  to  injure  them,  there 
would  be  little  or  no  cause  to  complain  that  our 
race  is  degenerating,  and  that  the  men  of  mo- 
dern days  scarcely  possess  the  sixth  part  of 
the  strength  of  their  forefathers. 
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Page  95. 

The  disposal  of  a soldier’s  pay  may  serve  as  a spe- 
cimen of  the  mode  in  which  a small  sum  may  be  so  laid 
out  as  to  provide  an  agreeable  and  full  diet. 

A foot-soldier  receives  1 3d.  per  day.  For  Gd.,  out  of 
this  13d.,  they  are  always  supplied  with  one  pound  of 
good  wheaten  bread  and  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
fresh  meat,  to  messes  of  ten  men  each  : each  man  sub- 
scribes 3d.  per  day,  which  procures  the  mess  five  pounds 
of  best  bread,  ten  pounds  of  potatoes,  pepper,  salt,  and 
coffee,  &c.  &c.  leaving  each  man  4d.  per  day  to  purchase 
beer  and  tobacco,  (except  that  soldiers  provide  themselves 
with  shirts  and  stockings  out  of  their  pay.)  Thus  each 
man  lives  well,  at  a cost  of  9d.  per  day  for  food,  having 
three  meals,  as  under 

Breakfast. — Coffee  and  toast. 

Dinner. — Soup,  hot  meat,  bread,  and  potatoes. 

Supper. — Cold  meat  and  bread. 

The  meat  is  boiled,  and  the  liquor  made  into  soup  ; 
each  mess  has  seven  pounds  and  a half  of  meat;  from 
this  they  always  leave  enough  for  supper. 

Page  155. 

“ Spirits  not  necessary  to  counteract  the  effect  of  cold. 

The  following  anecdote  I owe  to  a medical  friend,  on 
whose  accuracy  every  reliance  is  to  be  placed.  “ Many 
years  ago,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  two  extensive  graziers 
met  at  dinner,  when,  upon  a discussion  taking  place  be- 
tween them,  respecting  the  best  method  of  enabling  their 
herdsmen  to  endure  the  cold,  watching,  and  fatigue,  to 
which  they  were  exposed  in  driving  cattle  to  Ballinasloe, 
it  was  resolved  upon,  by  one  of  the  graziers,  that  lie  would 
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supply  his  herdsmen  with  abundance  of  good  and  whole- 
some food,  but  give  them  only  water  to  drink  ; while  the 
other  determined  that  he  would  give  his  men  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  whiskey.  Accordingly,  the  two  sets  of 
herdsmen  set  off,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  October  fair  at 
Ballinasloe.  They  were  all  able-bodied  young  men,  of 
similar  habits : the  journey  which  they  had  to  perform 
was  of  the  same  length,  the  fatigue  the  same;  the  wea- 
ther was  wet  and  inclement ; they  were  all  drenched  with 
wet,  and  obliged  to  sit  up  during  the  night  in  their 
soaked  garments.  On  carefully  contrasting  the  water- 
drinkers  with  the  whiskey-drinkers,  the  result  was  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  the  former,  who  were  in  full  vigour, 
had  never  quitted  their  posts,  and  bore  up  well  to  the 
last ; while  the  others  were  so  completely  exhausted,  that 
during  part  of  the  time  at  the  fair  they  were  useless,  and 
on  their  return  home  were  scarcely  able  to  drag  one  leg 
after  the  other.” 


Page  165. 

The  following  authorities  respecting  the  tendencies 
and  effects  of  intemperance  deserve  serious  attention. 

Spirituous  Liquors. — Dr.  Rush. — “ Their  mis- 
chiefs may  be  summed  up  in  a few  words.  They  fill  our 
church-yards  with  premature  graves ; they  fill  the  sheriff’s 
docks  with  executions  ; they  crowd  our  gaols ; and  lastly, 

they  people  the  regions : but  it  belongs  to  another 

profession  to  show  the  terrible  consequences  in  the  future 
world.” 

An  experienced  and  upright  judge,  the  well-known 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  says,  “ The  places  of  judicature 
which  I have  long  held  in  this  kingdom,  have  given  me 
an  opportunity  to  observe  the  original  cause  of  most  of  the 
enormities  that  have  been  committed  for  the  space  of  near 
twenty  years  ; and  by  a due  observation,  I have  found, 
that  if  the  murders  and  manslaughters,  the  burglaries  and 
robberies,  the  riots  and  tumults,  the  adulteries,  fornica- 
tions, rapes,  and  other  great  enormities,  that  have  hap- 
pened in  that  time,  were  divided  into  five  parts,  four  of 
them  have  been  the  issues  and  product  of  excessive  drink- 
ing, of  tavern  or  alehouse  meetings.” 
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Dr.  Tissot,  in  his  “ Causes  of  Popular  Maladies,”  says, 
“ Drunkenness  destroys  by  retail,  at  all  times  and  every- 
where. The  poor  wretches  who  abandon  themselves  to 
it,  are  subject  to  frequent  inflammations  of  the  breast, 
and  pleurisies,  which  often  carry  them  off  in  the  flower 
of  their  age.  If  they  sometimes  escape  from  these  violent 
maladies,  they  sink  a long  time  before  the  ordinary  ap- 
proach of  old  age,  into  all  its  infirmities.  Their  consti- 
tutions, worn  out  by  excess,  cannot  be  acted  on  by  the 
usual  remedies ; and  diseases  of  weakness,  resulting  from 
this  cause,  are  almost  always  incurable.” 

Drunkenness  is  not  merely  in  opposition  to  virtuous 
courses,  but  it  unceasingly  saps  those  barriers,  which,  by 
prudence  and  the  better  feelings  of  human  nature,  are 
raised  against  every  other  species  of  sensuality,  against 
every  moral,  and  I may  say  physical  degradation.  “ No 
lust  there  is  that  finds  not  man  thereby  disarmed  and 
fenceless ;”  and,  in  proportion  to  the  loathsomeness  of 
this  vice,  is  its  fascination,  in  so  much  that,  as  has  been 
emphatically  said  by  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  “ It  were  better 
for  a man  to  be  subject  to  any  vice  than  drunkenness, 
for  all  other  vanities  and  sins  are  recovered  from ; but  a 
drunkard  will  never  shake  off  the  delight  of  his  beastli- 
ness.” Notwithstanding  this,  which  is  unhappily  too 
often  supported  by  fact,  I would  not  have  the  drunkard 
despair,  if  he  would  but  seriously  enter  on  the  right 
course.  T.  H . 

Monthly  Review,  — 11,  1831. — “ The  chief  impedi- 
ment to  longevity  about  that  time  (the  last  century,  about 
the  middle)  appears  to  have  been  produced  by  intempe- 
rance ; and  the  effects  of  that  vice  were  of  such  a shock- 
ing nature  as  to  call  for  the  interference  of  the  legisla- 
ture. We  find  that  in  the  ten  years  before  1751,  the 
average  number  of  deaths  within  the  bills  of  mortality 
in  London,  from  fever,  was  4351  annually;  whilst  in  the 
ten  years  which  succeeded  that  date,  the  deaths  from  this 
disease  fell  to  2565  a year.  In  looking  for  adequate  ma- 
terials to  explain  the  reason  of  this  remarkable  decline  of 
deaths  from  the  effects  of  intemperance,  we  are  at  once 
struck  with  the  fact,  that  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  was 
suddenly  restrained  by  a bold  and  severe  legal  enact- 
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ment.  The  restraint  imposed  by  law  was  rendered  still 
more  strict,  by  a total  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  of 
spirits.  This  prohibition  was  chiefly  confined  in  its 
operation  to  the  period  between  the  years  1757  and  1760, 
when  the  annual  average  of  deaths  from  fever  was  re- 
duced to  2136.  The  policy  of  the  legislature  was  altered 
in  1761.  Spirits  became  more  accessible ; and  we  find 
that  the  deaths  from  fever  attributed  to  the  year  1763, 
are  no  less  than  5742.” 


Page  176. 

A remedy  proposed. 

“ Could  you  not  induce  some  of  the  more  respectable 
publicans,  (I  am  now  speaking  more  particularly  to  you, 
decent  and  respectable  mechanics,)  could  you  not  induce 
some  of  these  numerous  publicans  to  establish  coffee- 
houses on  a moderate  plan,  where  you  could  read  the 
newspapers  as  well  as  in  foul-smelling  spirit-stores,  and 
where  you  might  get,  at  all  reasonable  hours,  a pint  of 
very  good  hot  coffee,  * with  bread  and  butter,  for  less 
money  than  a tumbler  of  punch,  or  a pot  of  porter  stands 
you  in,  and  be  safe  from  the  results  which  ever  attend 
the  followers  of  strong  liquors.” — Observations  and 
Advice  addressed  to  the  mechanic  and  industrious  Classes. 
Dublin , 1830. 

Page  176. 

Quitting  intemperance  by  degrees. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  J.  Reid,  “ that  W ebb,  the 
noted  pedestrian,  who  was  remarkable  for  vigour  of  body 
and  mind,  lived  wholly  on  water  for  his  drink.  He  was 
one  day  recommending  his  regimen  to  one  of  his  friends, 
and  urged  him  with  great  earnestness  to  quit  a course  of 
living,  by  which  his  health  and  his  intellects  would 
equally  be  destroyed.  The  gentleman  appeared  con- 
vinced, and  told  him  that  he  would  conform  to  his 
counsel,  but  thought  he  could  not  change  his  course  of 
life  at  once,  but  would  leave  off  strong  liquors  by  degrees. 
‘ By  degrees,  (said  the  other,  with  indignation,)  if  you 

* Doubtless  tea  and  good  soup  might  also  form  part  of 
such  an  establishment. 
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should  fall  into  the  fire,  would  you  tell  your  servant  to 
pull  you  out  by  degrees  ?’  ” 

Page  184. 

I have  adduced  my  friends,  the  printers,  as  affording 
an  illustration  of  the  injurious  effect  of  combination,  for 
the  purpose  of  drinking,  because  the  evil  in  their  case 
has  come  under  my  own  observation.  I here  offer  the 
bright  example  of  one  of  their  craft : — I mean  the  illus- 
trious Dr.  Franklin. 

“ I now  began  to  think  of  laying  by  some  money. 
The  printing-house  of  Watts,  near  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields, 
being  a still  more  considerable  one  than  that  in  which  I 
worked,  it  was  probable  I might  find  it  more  advanta- 
geous to  be  employed  there.  I offered  myself,  and  was 
accepted  ; and  in  this  house  I continued  during  the  re- 
mainder of  my  stay  in  London. 

“ On  my  entrance  I worked  at  first  as  a pressman,  con- 
ceiving that  I had  need  of  bodily  exercise,  to  which  I had 
been  accustomed  in  America,  where  the  printers  work 
alternately  as  compositors  and  at  the  press.  I drank 
nothing  but  water.  The  other  workmen,  to  the  number 
of  about  fifty,  were  great  drinkers  of  beer.  I carried 
occasionally  a large  form  of  letters  in  each  hand,  up  and 
down  stairs,  while  the  rest  employed  both  hands  to  carry 
one.  They  were  surprised  to  see  by  this,  and  many 
other  examples,  that  the  American  aquatic,  as  they  used 
to  call  me,  was  stronger  than  those  who  drank  porter. 
The  beer-boy  had  sufficient  employment  during  the 
whole  day  in  serving  that  house  alone.  My  fellow-press- 
men drank  every  day  a pint  of  beer  before  breakfast, 
a pint,  with  bread  and  cheese,  for  breakfast,  one 
between  breakfast  and  dinner,  one  at  dinner,  one  again 
about  six  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  another  after  he 
had  finished  his  day’s  work.  This  custom  appeared  to 
me  to  be  abominable  : but  he  had  need,  he  said,  of  all 
this  beer,  in  order  to  acquire  strength  to  work. 

“ I endeavoured  to  convince  him  that  the  bodily  strength 
furnished  by  the  beer,  could  only  be  in  proportion  to  the 
solid  part  of  the  barley  dissolved  in  the  water  of  which 
the  beer  was  composed : that  there  was  a larger  portion 
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of  flour  in  a penny  loaf,  and  that,  consequently,  it  he  ate 
this  loaf,  and  drank  a pint  of  water  with  it,  he  would 
derive  more  strength  from  it,  than  from  a pint  of  beer. 
This  reasoning,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
drinking  his  accustomed  quantity  of  beer,  and  paying 
every  Saturday  night  a score  of  more  than  four  or  five 
shillings  a week  for  this  cursed  beverage,  an  expense 
from  which  I was  wholly  exempt.  Thus  do  these  poor 
devils  continue  all  their  lives  in  a state  of  voluntary 
wretchedness  and  poverty. 

“ After  this  I lived  in  the  utmost  harmony  with  my 
fellow-labourers,  and  soon  acquired  considerable  influence 
among  them.  I proposed  some  alterations  in  the  laws 
of  the  chapel  (printing-houses  in  general  are  thus  deno- 
minated by  workmen)  which  I carried  without  opposi- 
tion. My  example  prevailed  with  several  of  them  to 
renounce  their  abominable  practice  of  bread  and  cheese 
and  beer ; and  they  procured,  like  me,  from  a neigh- 
bouring house,  a good  basin  of  warm  gruel,  in  which 
was  a small  slice  of  butter,  with  toasted  bread  and  nut- 
meg. This  was  a much  better  breakfast,  which  did  not 
cost  more  than  a pint  of  beer,  namely,  three-halfpence, 
and  at  the  same  time  preserved  the  head  clearer.  Those 
who  continued  to  gorge  themselves  with  beer,  often  lost 
their  credit  with  the  publican,  from  neglecting  to  pay 
their  score.  They  had  then  recourse  to  me,  to  become 
security  for  them  ; their  light,  as  they  used  to  call  it, 
being  out.  1 attended  at  the  pay-table  every  Saturday 
evening,  to  take  up  the  little  which  I had  made  myself 
answerable  for,  and  which  sometimes  amounted  to  nearly 
thirty  shillings  a week.  This  circumstance,  added  to  my 
reputation  of  being  a tolerable  good  gabber , or,  in  other 
words,  skilful  in  the  art  of  burlesque,  kept  up  my  im- 
portance in  the  chapel.  I had  besides  recommended 
myself  to  the  esteem  of  my  master,  by  my  assiduous  ap- 
plication to  business,  never  observing  Saint  Monday. 
My  extraordinary  quickness  in  composing,  always  pro- 
cured me  such  work  as  was  most  urgent,  and  which  is 
commonly  best  paid ; and  thus  my  time  passed  away 
in  a very  pleasant  manner.” — Benjamin  Franklin. 


LECTURE  III. 


ON  MUSCULAR  MOTION  AND  INTEL- 
LECTUAL FACULTIES. 


I come  now  to  the  third  of  the  principal  divi- 
sions under  which  I have  thought  it  convenient 
to  arrange  the  subjects  of  these  Lectures.  I 
have  therefore  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
organs  or  instruments  by  which  we  move  both 
ourselves  and  the  bodies  around  us ; and  also 
to  the  intellectual  faculties  by  which  these  powers 
are  directed. 

Not  only  the  limbs,  but  also  the  neck  and 
trunk  are  concerned  in  these  motions.  I might 
here  speak  of  the  bones,  and  their  joints  or 
articulations,  which,  by  composing  the  skeleton, 
give  form  to  the  body  and  limbs,  and  are  essen- 
tial to  fit  them  for  their  several  purposes.  They 
are  highly  important  and  interesting,  and  afford 
many  curious  and  beautiful  examples  of  the  in- 
finite wisdom  with  which  every  part  is  exactly 
adapted  to  its  peculiar  uses.  I shall,  however, 
pass  them  over,  as  being  rather  passive  than 
active,  and  as  being  little  concerned  in  the  ex- 
planation of  the  precepts  which  I am  about  to 
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la}'  down  for  the  cultivation  and  preservation 
of  our  moving  powers. 

The  muscles  are  the  organs  on  which  motion 
essentially  depends.  They  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  fleshy  masses  by  which  the 
bones  are  covered,  and  are  sometimes  called 
the  lean  part  of  the  flesh,  in  counter-distinction 
of  the  fat.  The  muscles  are  composed  of  bun- 
dles, or  packets  of  threads,  or  fibres,  placed 
nearly  or  quite  parallel  to  each  other.  The  fibres 
composing  these  packets  may  be  divided  into 
still  smaller  threads,  which,  when  seen  through 
a powerful  microscope,  exhibit  a very  beautiful 
and  peculiar  arrangement  of  delicate  lines, 
crossing  the  fibres  nearly  at  right  angles.  This 
appearance  is  quite  peculiar  to  muscular  fibres, 
and  is  found  in  all  animals,  from  man  down  to 
the  smallest  insect  or  worm.  The  bundles  of 
fibres  of  which  the  muscle  is  made  up  are  united 
by  a small  quantity  of  loose  cellular  membrane, 
in  which  a small  quantity  of  fat  is  sometimes 
found.  Fat,  in  larger  quantities,  is  found  till- 
ing up  intervals  between  muscles,  or  external 
to  them.  When  muscles  act,  or  perform 
their  office,  of  producing  motion,  the  indivi- 
dual threads  of  which  they  are  composed, 
contract  in  length,  and  the  entire  muscle 
is  shortened,  but  at  the  same  time  rendered 
thicker.  When  this  shortening  takes  place, 
the  points  to  which  the  ends  of  the  mus- 
cle are  fixed,  are  brought  towards  each  other. 
In  most  instances,  muscles  act  onr  bones  : but 
there  are  situations  in  which  muscles  are  at- 
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tached  at  one  extremity  to  bone,  and  by  the 
other  to  some  soft  part ; as,  for  example,  the 
muscles  which  move  the  eyes,  the  lips,  and 
some  of  those  which  act  on  the  tongue.  Some- 
times the  points  to  which  the  end  of  a muscle 
are  attached  mutually  approach  each  other;  but 
it  is  more  common  for  one  end  to  be  nearly  or 
quite  fixed,  whilst  the  principal  movement  takes 
place  at  the  other.  One  end  is  called  the  ori- 
gin, the  other  the  insertion  of  the  muscle.  In 
many  instances  muscles  have  neither  their  ori- 
gin nor  insertion  immediately  from  the  parts 
to  which  they  are  attached,  the  intermediate 
connexion  being  made  by  means  of  tendons. 
Tendons,  like  muscles,  are  composed  of  fibres  ; 
but  the  fibres  of  tendons  have  no  power  of  pro- 
ducing motion;  and  being  straight,  firm,  and 
closely  packed,  admit  of  great  passive  strength 
being  collected  into  a small  compass,  whilst  the 
muscle  itself,  on  which  the  moving  power  de- 
pends, requires  a larger  space.  Muscles,  taper 
or  become  smaller  towards  their  tendinousatlacb- 
ments,  and  are  thickest  near  the  middle,  where 
the  fleshy  mass  is  called  the  belly  of  the  mus- 
cle. The  great  advantage,  obtained  by  muscles 
being  made  to  act  on  the  parts  to  be  moved, 
through  the  medium  of  tendons  rather  than  by 
their  own  immediate  attachment,  is  strikingly 
and  beautifully  seen  in  the  wrist  and  hand. 
The  muscles  which  move  these  parts  are  chiefly 
situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  fore-arm.  If, 
instead  of  acting  on  the  wrist  and  fingers  by 
their  long  and  slender  tendons,  the  mass  of 
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flesh  which  they  compose  were  distributed  about 
these  parts,  the  hand,  instead  of  being  the 
admirable  instrument  which  it  is,  would  be 
clumsy,  and  incapable  of  performing  much 
which  it  now  executes,  and  the  muscles  them- 
selves would  be  constantly  exposed  to  more  or 
less  serious  injury.  Muscles,  besides  their  ten- 
dons, have,  in  some  instances,  another  append- 
age, which  serves  both  to  assist  their  action  and 
secure  them  from  injury.  I allude  to  a covering 
or  casing,  composed  of  tendinous  fibres  called 
fascia,  which  may  be  proper  to  a single  muscle, 
or  common  to  two  or  more.  The  fascia,  which 
is  applied  to  the  bellies  of  muscles,  keeps  them 
in  their  proper  place,  represses  inordinate  dis- 
tension in  width  when  the  muscle  is  powerfully 
acting,  and  increases  the  surface  to  which  the 
muscle  is  attached.  Seme  idea  of  the  use  of 
fascia  may  be  formed  from  the  inconvenience 
which  is  felt  when  it  is  injured,  as  is  some- 
times the  case  from  violent  exertion.  This 
sometimes  takes  place  in  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
from  violent  jumping  or  running,  in  which  cases 
the  inconvenience  is  in  some  degree  remedied 
by  a bandage,  or  laced  stocking,  which  in  some 
respects  answers  the  purpose  of  fascia. 

When  before  the  use  of  fire-arms,  slings 
were  used  as  weapons  of  war,  slingers  were  ac- 
customed to  bandage  their  arms  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  their  muscles,  and  protecting  them 
from  injury  from  prolonged  and  violent  action. 
These  bandages  acted  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  natural  fascia.  It  is  even  said  that  some 
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slingers  went  so  far  as  to  brand  their  arms,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  them  when 
injured  by  over  action,  but  in  some  instances  as 
a measure  of  precaution.  The  contracted  scars, 
or  cicatrices,  produced  by  this  operation,  sup- 
ported or  braced  the  muscle  after  the  manner 
of  fascia.  The  cruel  practice  of  firing  horses, 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  strains  from  undue 
exertion,  is  performed  on  the  same  principle, 
except  that  it  is  generally  designed  to  brace 
the  sheaths  of  tendons  rather  than  the  fascia  of 
muscles. 

The  muscles  present  several  curious  and  im- 
portant differences  in  the  mode  in  which,  as 
moving  powers,  their  force  is  applied.  A beau- 
tiful adaptation  of  means  to  ends  is  seen  in 
the  provisions  which  are  made  in  some  instances, 
to  secure  extent  and  rapidity  of  motion  at  a 
sacrifice  of  power ; whilst  in  others,  power  is 
economised  at  the  expense  of  velocity  and  ex- 
tent of  motion.  Thus,  the  strong  muscles 
situated  at  the  temples  and  at  the  back  part  of 
the  cheek,  and  which  raise  the  lower  jaw,  as  in 
the  act  of  biting,  act  on  a lever  of  the  third 
kind;  the  force  being  applied  between  the  joint, 
which  is  the  fulcrum,  and  the  teeth,  the  bodies 
to  be  moved,  the  loss  of  power  at  the  front 
teeth  must  be  very  considerable.  The  mus- 
cles by  which  the  fore-arm  is  bent  upon  the 
upper,  and  also  those  by  which  it  is  extended, 
are  striking  instances  of  power  acting  upon  this 
kind  of  lever,  as  well  as  of  the  rapidity  which 
is  the  result.  The  movements  of  the  hand  are 
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too  quick  for  the  eye  to  follow  them,  and  almost 
equal  the  rapidity  of  thought  itself.  The  mus- 
cles which  pull  down  the  lower  jaw,  and  open 
the  mouth  by  being  inserted  at  the  chin,  sustain 
no  loss  of  power  by  the  part  of  the  lever  on 
which  they  act ; a little,  however,  is  lost  by  the 
direction  in  which  they  pull.  The  muscles  of 
the  abdomen,  when  they  assist  in  expiration, 
act  with  great  advantage,  as  to  force,  on  the 
ribs,  being  levers  of  the  second  kind,  with 
the  fulcrum  at  one  end  and  the  power  towards 
the  other.  Some  muscles  move  the  parts  to 
which  they  are  attached  in  directions  differing 
from  those  in  which  they  themselves  act,  in 
consequence  of  their  tendons  passing  over  a 
kind  of  pulley : this  is  particularly  the  case 
with  one  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  and  in 
one  of  the  pairs  by  which  the  lower  jaw  is 
depressed. 

Such  of  you  as  may  be  desirous  of  seeking 
further  information,  respecting  the  action  of 
muscles  as  moving  forces,  can  scarcely  do 
better  than  refer  to  the  number  of  the  Library 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  entitled  Animal  Me- 
chanics, in  which  the  subject  has  been  ably 
illustrated  by  Sir  Charles  Bell. 

Although,  after  death,  the  muscular  structure 
does  not  appear  tobe  possessed  of  much  strength, 
but  is  soft,  easily  torn,  and  may  even  be  re- 
duced to  a pulp,  it  is,  during  life,  possessed  of 
very  great  strength. 

In  this  respect  muscles  doubtless  differ  very 
much  in  different  individuals;  yet  it  is  a very 
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uncommon  thing  to  find  the  muscles  of  a living 
animal  torn,  except  where  some  other  violence 
besides  mere  extension  has  been  applied. 
When  laceration,  from  distension,  does  take 
place,  it  is  probable  that  in  most  instances  the 
muscle  has  been  previously  diseased.  I once 
saw  a slight  rupture  produced  in  one  muscle  of 
a feeble  old  woman.  It  was  in  a case  of  a dis- 
location of  the  shoulder-joint,  which  had  been 
allowed  to  remain  out  of  place.  Strong  and 
steady  pulling  was  employed  for  a considerable 
length  of  time,  but  without  effect;  a greater 
degree  of  force  was  then  exerted  : the  united 
strength  of  several  persons,  aided  by  powerful 
pulleys,  produced  no  effect ; every  thing  like  a 
jerk,  was  of  course  avoided — but  the  force  was 
kept  applied  with  the  hope  that  the  fatigued 
muscle  would  yield  to  it,  and  allow  the^desired 
reduction  to  take  place.  In  the  meantime  a 
few  muscular  fibres  gave  way,  when  the  attempt 
was  immediately  abandoned. 

The  muscles  of  a healthy  and  vigorous  indi- 
vidual, have  been  known  to  resist  the  united 
force  of  several  horses.  In  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  a man  in  France  was  condemned,  I 
believe,  without  his  having  committed  any 
crime,  and  through  religious  intolerance,  to  be 
torn  in  pieces  by  horses.  One  was  attached  to 
each  extremity ; but  no  effort  which  the  horses 
could  be  urged  to  make,  was  sufficient  to  effect 
the  purpose  designed  ; and  the  executioner  was 
at  last  obliged  to  cut  through  the  muscles, 
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before  the  wretched  victim  could  be  torn  limb 
from  limb.  The  great  strength  of  living 
muscles,  is  not  only  shown  by  their  passive  re- 
sistance, but  also  by  the  force  which  they  are 
capable  of  actively  exerting.  A man  has  been 
known  to  carry  eight  hundred  weight,  and  a 
horse  as  much  as  one  ton,  for  upwards  of  a 
mile ; a weight  which  proved  sufficient  to  crush 
him  to  death,  when  he  at  length  fell  under  it. 
The  master  was  thus  justly  deprived  of  a useful 
animal,  which  he  had  wickedly  and  wantonly 
oppressed. 

Topham,  who  formerly  lived  in  Islington, 
was  an  extraordinary  example  of  great  mus- 
cular strength.  The  following  account  of  this 
individual  is  given  in  “ Nelson’s  History  of 
Islington.” 

“ Duke’s  Head,  Codd’s  Row,  near  the  Green, 
kept  by  Thomas  Topham,  the  strong  man. 

“ His  father  was  a carpenter,  and  brought 
him  up  to  the  trade,  which  he  quitted  soon  after 
his  apprenticeship. 

“ The  first  public  exhibition  of  his  extraor- 
dinary strength  was  pulling  against  a horse, 
lying  on  his  back,  and  placing  his  feet  against 
the  dwarf  wall  which  divided  Upper  from 
Lower  Moorfields.  He  afterwards  pulled 
against  two  horses  ; but  his  legs  being  placed 
horizontally,  instead  of  rising  parallel  to  the 
traces  of  the  horses,  he  was  jerked  from  his 
position,  and  had  one  of  his  knees  much 
bruised  and  hurt ; whereas  Dr.  Desagulier’s 
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thought  that  had  he  been  in  a proper  position, 
lie  might  have  kept  his  station  against  the 
pulling  of  four  horses. 

“ By  the  strength  of  his  fingers  he  rolled  up  a 
very  strong  and  large  pewter  dish,  as  another 
person  would  roll  a sheet  of  paper. 

“ He  struck  an  iron  poker,  about  a yard  long, 
and  three  inches  round,  against  his  bare  arm, 
till  he  bent  it  to  nearly  a right  angle;  he  then 
• pulled  it  almost  straight  again.  He  lifted  a roll- 
ing-stone of  eight  hundred  pounds  weight,  with 
his  hands  only.  He  lifted  three  hogsheads  of 
water,  weight  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-one  pounds,  in  Cold-Bath-Fields,  on  the 
28th  of  May,  1741,  in  commemoration  of  the 
taking  of  Porto  Bello,  by  Admiral  Vernon  ; 
and  this  he  performed  in  the  presence  of  the 
Admiral  and  thousands  of  spectators. 

“ On  his  way  home  one  night,  finding  a watch- 
man fast  asleep  in  his  box,  he  took  both  on 
his  shoulders,  and  carrying  the  load  with  the 
greatest  ease,  at  length  he  carefully  diopped 
the  guardian  of  the  night  and  his  wooden  tene- 
ment over  the  wall  of  Bunhill  Fields’  burying- 
ground ; when  the  poor  fellow,  between  sleep- 
ing and  waking,  and  doubtful  whether  he  was 
in  the  land  of  the  living,  on  recovering  from  his 
fright,  seemed  to  be  only  waiting  for  the 
opening  of  the  graves  around  him. 

“ At  another  time,  sitting  at  the  window  of 
a low  public-house,  while  a butcher  was  pass- 
ing by  with  nearly  half  an  ox  upon  his  back, 
Topham  relieved  him  of  it  with  so  much  case 
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and  dexterity,  that  the  fellow,  almost  petrified 
with  astonishment,  swore  that  nothing  but  the 
devil  could  have  flown  away  with  his  load. 

“ He  cracked  a cocoa-nut  with  as  much  fa- 
cility as  one  would  crack  an  eggshell. 

“ Two  quarrelsome  guests,  in  the  tap-room, 
insisted  upon  fighting  the  landlord  ; and  as  he 
could  not  appease  them  any  other  way,  Top- 
ham,  at  length,  seizing  them  both  by  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  with  the  same  facility  as  if  they 
had  been  children,  knocked  both  their  heads 
together;  till,  perfectly  sensible  of  their  error, 
they  became  as  abject  in  asking  pardon,  as 
they  had  before  been  insolent  in  giving  offence. 

IC  The  strength  of  twelve  men  was  united  in 
him.  He  was  extremely  muscular. 

“ He  took  one  of  the  kitchen  spits,  and 
bent  it  like  a handkerchief  round  the  neck  of 
another  who  had  offended  him. 

“ Having  left  Islington,  and  taken  another 
public-house  in  Hog-lane,  Shoreditch,  in  a fit 
of  phrenzy,  at  the  infidelity  of  his  wife,  after 
beating  her  most  unmercifully,  and  stabbing 
her  in  the  breast,  he  inflicted  several  wounds 
upon  himself  with  the  same  weapon  ; and  after 
lingering  several  days  died,  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  on  the  10th  of  August,  174-9.  His  wife 
afterwards  recovered.” 

Although  the  strength  of  muscles,  to  a great 
degree,  depends  on  individual  peculiarity,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  within  certain  limits,  very  much 
under  the  influence  of  modifying  circumstances. 
Provided  a human  being,  or  other  animal,  is  in 
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good  health,  the  muscles  increase  in  strength, 
when  called  into  frequent  exercise  : and  those 
muscles  which  are  principally  exercised,  pro- 
vided their  efforts  are  not  pushed  to  an  inju- 
rious extent,  acquire  a considerable  increase 
in  size  and  firmness.  This  is  seen  in  the 
arms  of  smiths  and  boatmen,  and  in  the  legs 
of  those  who  have  much  exercise  in  running 
and  jumping. 

The  first  effect  of  the  exercise  of  particular 
muscles,  after  they  have  long  remained  in  a state 
of  inactivity,  is  the  production  of  a consider- 
able degree  of  pain,  especially  under  pressure, 
and  when  the  muscle  is  called  upon  to  renew 
its  exertions.  This  is  well  known  to  those  who 
have  taken  a long  walk,  or  a long  ride  on 
horseback,  without  having  been  previously  ac- 
customed to  such  exertions.  If  the  exercise  is 
repeated  when  the  painful  effect  is  somewhat 
subsided,  the  inconvenience  is  not  renewed, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  power  of  endurance  is 
increased  j and  if  this  be  taken  advantage  of 
for  the  continuance  and  increase  of  exertion, 
the  increase  in  the  size,  firmness,  and  power 
of  the  muscle,  to  which  I have  alluded,  pro- 
gressively takes  place.  If,  however,  the  exer- 
tion of  muscles  be  pushed  beyond  the  proper 
limits,  the  muscles  themselves,  and  more  espe- 
cially their  appendages,  the  tendons,  and  their 
sheaths,  become  permanently  injured.  The  in- 
flammation which  has  been  excited,  causing  a 
thickening  and  rigidity  of  parts,  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce a permanent  loss  of  the  extent  and 
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freedom  of  motion  which  the  limb  originall}' 
possessed.  You  will  easily  conceive  from  what 
I have  already  stated,  that  the  perfect  condi- 
tion of  all  the  muscles  throughout  the  body, 
can  only  be  maintained  by  the  frequent  exer- 
cise of  them  all,  and  by  varying,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  extent  and  direction  of  their 
movements.  Many  of  the  habits  of  society 
are  far  from  being  favourable  to  this  general 
and  uniform  development  of  the  muscles,  and 
the  occupations  of  persons  engaged  in  certain 
businesses,  have  the  effect  not  only  of  produc- 
ing the  extraordinary  increase  of  some  muscles, 
but  as  equally  remarkable  a diminution  of  the 
size  and  power  of  other  muscles.  This  is  often 
exhibited  in  the  walking  of  boatmen,  coachmen, 
and  horsemen.  On  the  other  hand,  agility,  preci- 
sion, and  increased  power,  are  acquired  by  con- 
stant general  exercise.  I might  here  mention  the 
natives  of  some  uncivilized  countries,  whose  food 
and  clothing  are  chiefly  supplied  by  hunting.  The 
North  American  Indians  are  remarkable  in  this 
respect,  and  acquire  from  their  habits  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  agility.  A friend  of  mine, 
travelling  on  horseback  in  British  North  Ame- 
rica, was  overtaken  by  an  Indian,  who  kept 
pace  with  the  horse  for  a long  distance.  My 
friend  at  length  pulled  up,  fearing  the  man 
might  injure  himself  by  the  exertion,  but  the 
Indian  increased  his  speed,  and  was  soon  out 
of  sight. 

Another  gentleman  mentioned  to  me,  that 
during  his  travels  in  Southern  Africa,  his  party 
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fell  in  with  a troop  of  Caffres;  who,  1 should 
observe,  are  a fine  race  of  people,  possessing 
mental  and  moral  faculties  of  a high  degree. 
One  of  these  Caffres  appeared  particularly  swift 
of  foot,  and  kept  pace  with  the  mounted  party 
through  the  day ; and  towards  the  close  of  it, 
in  a trial  of  speed  between  him  and  a horse 
disencumbered  of  his  burthen,  the  Caffre  was 
the  victor.  Some  of  this  race,  indeed,  are  re- 
ported to  be  so  swift  as  to  be  able  to  run  down 
the  antelope,  one  of  the  fleetest  of  known  quad- 
rupeds. It  is  not  probable  that  they  are  swifter 
than  the  antelope  in  a short  distance,  but  that 
they  possess  the  power  of  continuing  their  speed 
for  a great  length  of  time,  by  which  they 
fatigue  and  exhaust  the  animal  so  far  as  to  be 
able  to  overtake  and  stab  him  running.  The 
Caffres,  as  a race,  as  might  be  expected,  have 
the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities  peculiarly 
developed,  so  as  to  appear  disproportioned  to 
the  arms,  which  are  small ; yet  they  can  use 
them  with  great  force  and  precision. 

It  is  related,  that  during  the  Caffre  war,  a 
party  of  whites  came  in  sight  of  a single  Caffre. 
One  of  the  party  prepared  to  fire  at  him  ; the 
man  remained  firm,  and  waited  until  his  enemy 
fired,  and  missed  his  aim  ; he  then  threw  a 
spear  with  such  force  and  precision  as  to  wound 
him  in  one  arm.  The  white  man’s  companion 
then  prepared  to  fire,  and  again  the  Caffre  stood 
waiting  the  event : the  shot  again  missed 
him;  and  he  then  threw  another  spear,  which 
wounded  the  first  assailant  in  his  other  arm. 
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The  Hottentots,  who  differ  materially  from  the 
Caffre  race,  being  of  small  stature  and  compa- 
ratively weak,  are,  however,  very  swift.  One 
of  them,  at  the  request  of  a friend  of  mine,  ran 
at  least  two  miles  in  ten  minutes,  though  a 
considerable  part  of  the  distance  was  up  hill. 

The  South  Sea  islanders  present  remarkable 
examples  of  strength  and  agility,  particularly  in 
swimming  and  diving.  These  men  will  swim 
in  the  roughest  surf,  and  remain  for  an  aston- 
ishing length  of  time  in  the  water.  Some  few 
years  ago,  when  many  schemes  were  projected 
by  public  companies,  an  association  was  formed 
to  fish  for  pearls,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  An 
expedition  was  fitted  out,  provided  with  diving- 
bells  ; but  as  they  were  found  to  be  unmanage- 
able at  a greater  depth  than  thirty  feet,  and  the 
pearl-oyster-bed  was  at  a depth  of  sixty  feet, 
they  were  useless,  and  recourse  was  had  to  the 
South  Sea  island  divers,  who  descended  to  the 
depth  of  sixty  feet,  and  brought  up  the  pearl- 
oysters.  They  continued  this  throughout  the 
day,  without  any  considerable  manifestation  of 
distress  or  fatigue.  In  this  country,  men  are 
capable  of  astonishing  performances,  when  they 
are  trained  for  feats  of  strength  or  speed,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  brutal  and  fero- 
cious conflicts.  They  are  thus  prepared  by 
regular  exercise  and  diet. 

I have  stated  that  an  accession  of  power  is 
gained  by  the  exercise  of  the  muscles,  and  have 
shown  you  that  their  power  may  be  lost,  or  in- 
jured, il  the  exercise  be  too  great  in  degree,  or 
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too  long  continued.  If  the  tendons  are  strained 
beyond  what  they  will  bear,  the  injury  becomes 
permanent,  and  the  joints  become  either  stiff, 
or  so  far  relaxed,  as  to  possess  but  little  power. 
This  is  very  observable  in  horses  who  have 
been  over-worked,  and  become  incurably  lame. 
You  may  have  noticed  the  same  thing  in  wo- 
men who  are  occupied  in  washing  clothes. 
They  frequently  strain  their  wrists  so  as  to 
cause  a weakness  from  which  they  never  re- 
cover, and  often  resort  to  a bandage  on  the 
wrist  to  strengthen  and  support  it.  It  is  true 
that  the  injury  may  sometimes  be  in  degree 
repaired  by  repose  and  care,  but  it  frequently 
happens,  that  a straining  of  the  tendons  inflicts 
an  injury  more  permanent  than  a fracture  of 
the  bone.  Exercise  of  the  muscles  has  a 
powerful  effect  on  the  blood,  as  I shall  now 
endeavour  to  explain. 

To  make  this  explanation  intelligible,  I must 
say  a few  words  respecting  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  by 
which  it  is  performed.  With  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  heart,  you  are  doubtless  fa- 
miliar. Internally  it  is  more  intricate  than 
most  of  you  are  probably  aware.  It  consists  of 
four  distinct  chambers  or  cavities  ; the  two 
principal  cavities  are  called  ventricles.  They 
are  placed  side  by  side,  and  form  that  part  of 
the  heait  on  which  its  well-known  figure  de- 
pends. The  two  smaller  cavities  are  called 
auricles,  and  are  situated  at  the  base,  or  broad 
part  of  the  heart,  where  they  seem  like  ap- 
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pondages  to  the  ventricles.  These  four  cavities 
communicate  with  each  other,  by  means  of 
openings,  furnished  with  valves,  which  prevent 
passage  from  one  to  another,  except  in  a cer- 
tain order  and  direction.  There  are  also  valves 
to  those  blood-vessels,  by  which  the  blood 
leaves  the  heart ; they  are  placed  at  the  very 
commencement  of  these  vessels,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  heart  from  receiving  any  blood  flow- 
ing back  from  them.  There  are  no  other  valves 
to  the  arteries,  or  the  vessels  that  carry  away 
the  blood  from  the  heart : but  the  veins  which 
bring  the  blood  back  again,  have  many  valves 
so  placed  as  to  prevent  the  blood  from  going 
back  again  towards  the  arteries.  Whilst  this 
beautiful  apparatus  is  in  order,  a perpetual 
change  is  effected  in  the  blood  throughout  the 
body,  in  a direction  and  order  which  cannot  be 
interfered  with ; but  we  shall  presently  see 
that  the  rate  of  its  progress  may  be  disturbed 
in  particular  parts.  ,Tlie  blood  enters  the  heart 
from  the  veins  at  the  right  auricle  ; from  this 
chamber  it  passes  through  a valve  into  the 
right  ventricle:  by  this  ventricle  it  is  sent  with 
more  or  less  force  to  the  lungs.  Of  the 
changes  which  it  undergoes  in  the  lungs,  I 
have  already  said  enough.  The  veins  of  the 
lungs  convey  the  blood  back  to  the  heart, 
which  it  now  enters  at  the  left  auricle ; the  left 
auricle  sends  it  to  the  left  ventricle,  through  a 
valve  very  similar  to  that  which  it  passed  in 
going  from  the  right  auricle  to  the  right  ven- 
tricle. It  is  sent  out  of  the  left  ventricle 
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through  a large  artery  called  the  aorta,  as  it 
was  from  the  right  ventricle  through  the  pul- 
monary artery  ; but  instead  of  going  to  the 
lungs,  it  is  now  sent  over  all  the  body  by  means 
of  arteries,  to  most  of  which  there  are  corres- 
ponding veins  to  return  it  to  the  right  auricle, 
which  it  enters  by  two  principal  veins. 

The  blood,  in  circulating  through  the  body, 
passes  very  near  to  the  muscles,  and  the  veins, 
the  vessels  which  are  employed  in  returning 
the  blood  to  the  heart,  arc  pressed  upon,  and 
the  valves  in  these  vessels  prevent  the  blood 
from  passing  in  any  other  direction  than  for- 
wards ; hence  they  communicate  the  effects  of 
the  pressure  to  the  larger  vessels  : this  is  par- 
ticularly seen  in  the  act  of  running.  The  blood 
is  poured  into  the  heart  with  great  rapidity, 
and  has  to  relieve  itself  of  the  burthen,  by 
sending  it  in  greater  force  to  the  lungs,  which 
are  necessarily  overloaded ; and  the  person 
experiences  a difficulty  in  breathing.  If,  how- 
ever, he  continues  the  exercise,  as  there  is  no 
actual  increase  in  the  quantity  of  blood,  but 
only  of  force  and  rapidity  in  its  circulation, 
in  a little  time  the  blood  is  again  more  equally 
diffused,  and  the  force  is  distributed  generally  : 
thus  the  balance  being  restored,  the  difficulty 
in  breathing  goes  off.  This  is  what  is  called 
getting  second  wind.  In  cases  where  the  lungs 
are  diseased,  the  sensation  of  being  out  of 
breath  will  not  be  likely  to  go  off,  whilst  the 
exercise  is  continued.  If  the  heart  be  weak  or 
diseased,  extraordinary  exertion  is  productive 
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of  permanent  ill  effects,  as  the  increased  ex- 
ertion is  not  met  by  any  increase  of  power, 
and  the  heart  consequently  yields  to  the  pres- 
sure, and  becomes  dilated.  In  other  cases  the 
valves  of  the  heart  are  injured.  The  celebrated 
race-horse.  Eclipse,  is  said  to  have  had  an 
enormously  enlarged  heart.  I think  it  is  said 
to  have  been  two  or  three  times  the  natural 
size.  I do  not  remember  to  have  heard  it 
mentioned  before  ; but  I have  known,  after  run- 
ning for  a considerable  time,  the  suddenly 
coming  to  a state  of  rest  produce  considerable 
uneasiness  and  palpitation,  much  greater  than 
if  the  exercise  were  continued.  This,  I believe, 
is  owing  to  the  balance  of  circulation  being 
again  disturbed.  I believe  it  to  be  very  im- 
portant to  guard  against  this,  by  coming  more 
gradually  to  rest. 

Some  kinds  of  exercise  are  better  than 
others.  Horse  exercise  has  been  much  re- 
commended ; and  perhaps  it  is  best  suited  to 
persons  of  weak  and  delicate  frames,  who  are 
unable  to  bear  much  muscular  exertion.  Walk- 
ing or  running  are  both  natural  kinds  of  ex- 
ercise ; but  running  has  been  said  to  shorten 
life  when  pushed  to  excess.  Too  great  a de- 
gree of  rest  occasions  the  muscles  to  waste,  as 
we  see  in  some  animals  which  are  well,  and 
strictly  confined.  They  may  appear  fat,  but 
their  muscles  are  small  and  flabby ; the  same 
thing  may  be  observed  in  persons  who  exer- 
cise one  arm  or  one  leg  more  than  the  other 
in  their  daily  occupations  : these  are  usually 
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found  to  have  the  limb  that  has  remained  in  a 
quiescent  state,  small  and  wasted,  whilst  the 
other  has  increased  in  bulk  and  strength. 

I shall  now  follow  up  these  general  remarks, 
by  noticing  the  influence  of  particular  occupa- 
tions, but  in  doing  so  I shall  not  confine  myself 
to  the  effects  produced  on  the  muscles,  or 
moving  apparatus,  but  rather  take  this  oppor- 
tunity for  offering  whatever  observations  may 
suggest  themselves  respecting  the  injurious 
tendency  of  particular  modes  of  employment, 
let  the  organ  or  function  which  is  disturbed 
be  what  it  may. 

I have  already  noticed  the  peculiarities  ob- 
servable in  the  size  and  vigour  of  the  limbs  of 
boatmen,  coachmen,  and  smiths,  induced  by 
the  unequal  allotment  of  exertion  and  rest 
which  their  different  muscles  receive.  Some 
occupations  are  injurious  to  health,  by  reason 
of  the  position  which  they  require.  Shoe- 
makers, weavers,  and  tanners,  are  examples  of 
this.  I have  frequently  noticed  the  fact  in 
shoemakers. — From  the  position  in  which  they 
sit  at  their  work,  the  chest  is  distorted,  and 
the  stomach  pressed  upon. — Pain  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  chest,  indigestion,  symptomatic 
headach,  and  sickly  countenance  are  the  con- 
sequences, and  the  action  of  the  bowels  is  apt  to 
be  irregular  and  sluggish.  A careful  combina- 
tion of  exercise  with  work,  and  attention  to 
diet,  would  tend  much  to  counteract  the  evil  ; 
but  I must  take  this  opportunity  of  recom- 
mending a reform  in  the  position  in  which 
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shoemakers  work.  I have  proved  in  practice 
that  this  may  be  managed,  for  at  least  a part  of 
their  work,  by  their  imitating  the  method  of 
sewing  adopted  by  saddlers.  In  general  I must 
confess  that  I have  found  the  shoemakers  too 
much  disposed  to  continue  their  pernicious  po- 
sition. 

My  attendance  on  the  patients  of  the  Lon- 
don Dispensary,  convinced  me  that  weavers 
are  liable  to  pain  of  chest,  accompanied  with 
indigestion,  forming  a complaint  very  similar 
to  that  of  shoemakers.  The  cause,  I sus- 
pect, is  nearly  the  same ; namely,  an  habitual 
bad  position  of  body,  too  much  bent  forwards, 
and  attended  with  constant  pressure  against 
the  chest. 

Other  occupations  are  pernicious,  from  their 
being  attended  with  exposure  to  noxious 
vapours,  or  other  poisonous  agents ; as  in 
mining,  and  in  smelting  of  ores ; in  which  pro- 
cess the  vapour  of  arsenic  is  often  disengaged. 
Painters  sutfor  from  the  poison  of  lead,  which 
is  the  cause  of  our  frequently  finding  them  with 
paralyzed  wrists,  called  “ the  painters’  drop.” 
Another  disease,  to  which  they  are  very 
liable  from  the  same  poison,  is  “ the  painters’ 
colic a disease  attended  with  much  pain 
and  danger.  Gilders,  and  those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  silvering  looking-glasses,  suffer  from 
the  poison  of  quicksilver,  which  is  used  in  the 
operation. 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  manufacturing 
the  various  articles  into  which  tobacco  is  con- 
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verted,  often  have  their  health  impaired  by  the 
poisonous  properties  of  the  plant.  I have  heard 
that  something  similar  is  observable  amongst 
those  who  are  much  employed  in  tea-ware- 
houses, and  especially  with  the  dust  of  green 
teas. 

Some  trades  expose  those  who  are  engaged 
in  them  to  injury,  not  so  much  from  the 
poisonous  properties  of  the  materials  with 
which  they  are  employed,  as  from  the  form  in 
which  they  act  on  the  system  ; as,  for  ex- 
ample, when  the  substances  are  reduced  to  a 
very  fine  powder,  which  may  affect  the  health 
by  entering  the  air-passages  with  the  air  which 
we  breathe,  or  by  applying  itself  to  the  surface 
of  the  body,  and  destroying  the  functions  of 
the  skin.  Of  this  description  are  various 
kinds  of  grinding;  thus,  needle  and  knife 
grinders,  are  liable  to  inhale  the  fine  dust 
arising  from  their  grindstones,  in  which  are 
intermixed  some  extremely  small  particles  of 
metal.  The  effect  of  this  exposure  is  to  give 
rise  to  disease  of  the  lungs.  It  is  a slow  and 
lingering  complaint,  by  which  the  patient  is  in 
most  cases  carried  off:  it  is  called  the  grinders’ 
rot.  Although  the  particles  of  iron  appear  to 
be  those  on  which  the  mischief  mainly  de- 
pends, this  must  be  ascribed  to  their  form, 
rather  than  to  any  pernicious  chemical  pro- 
perty ; since  iron,  not  without  reason,  is  re- 
garded a wholesome  metal.  In  consequence  of 
the  fatal  effect  of  this  disease,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  prevent  the  inhalation  of  the 
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particles  of  iron  ; and  a plan  proposed  by  niy 
late  friend.  Hall  Overend,  of  Sheffield,  appears 
completely  to  answer  this  purpose.  It  consists 
in  placing  magnets  in  such  situations  that  they 
may  attract  the  particles  of  iron,  and  not  allow 
them  to  enter  the  mouth  or  nose.  Notwith- 
standing the  dreadful  fatality  of  the  grinders’ 
rot,  and  the  happy  result  of  the  ingenious  con- 
trivance which  has  been  devised  to  counteract 
it,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  grinders  con- 
tinue the  old  and  unprotected  practice  of  the 
trade.  Glass-cutters,  and  those  masons  who 
are  engaged  in  working  some  kinds  of  stone 
which  produce  much  dust,  are  liable  to  serious 
and  fatal  disease  of  the  lungs,  from  a similar 
cause.  Some  of  the  processes  through  which 
cotton  and  hemp  must  pass  in  the  course  of 
manufacture,  expose  those  who  are  engaged  in 
them  to  an  atmosphere  charged  with  fine 
floating  particles,  to  a degree  which  often 
renders  it  unsupportable  to  the  unaccustomed, 
even  for  a few  minutes.  Some  of  these  evils 
have  been  fully  proved  on  evidence  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  M. 
T.  Sadler’s  Factory  Bill.  The  injurious  effects 
of  dust  on  the  lungs  might,  in  many  instances, 
be  very  much  obviated  by  the  work-people  wear- 
ing thin  gauze  veils  whilst  they  are  exposed  to 
it;  a plan  which  has  been  successfully  adopted 
in  some  factories.  Those  whose  occupations 
oblige  them  to  remain  in  an  atmosphere  charged 
with  extremely  active  and  even  poisonous  par- 
ticles, as  is  often  the  case  in  chemists’  labora- 
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tories,  find  an  effectual  protection  in  breathing 
through  a mass  of  light  cotton  wool,  tied  before 
the  face,  so  as  to  secure  the  mouth  and  nose. 

Bakers  and  millers  afford  examples  of  fine 
powders  acting  on  the  skin.  Bakers’  itch,  and 
other  eruptions,  are  the  consequences  to  which 
may  be  frequently  added  an  impaired  state  of 
the  general  health.  Bakers,  however,  are  ex- 
posed to  other  causes,  which,  as  they  probably 
have  more  influence  than  the  flour  in  disturb- 
ing the  health,  will  induce  me  to  return  to  the 
consideration  of  this  class  of  tradesmen. 

There  is  no  occupation  in  which  the  person 
is  so  constantly  and  generally  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  a fine  and  subtle  dust  or  powder,  as 
in  the  case  of  sweeps ; but  the  miseries  which 
attend  the  abominable  practice  of  employing 
climbing-boys  are  so  numerous,  so  various, 
and  so  grievous,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
refer  to  each  the  amount  of  its  share  of  destruc- 
tive influence.  Not  only  does  the  general  ap- 
plication of  the  soot  to  the  surface  of  the  body 
interrupt  the  natural  functions  of  the  skin,  but 
it  tends  to  produce  a very  serious  ulcerating 
disease,  in  parts  of  the  body  which  are  exposed 
to  friction.  As  this  disease  is  evidently  the 
effect  of  soot,  it  is  called  chimney-sweepers’ 
cancer.  Other  ill  effects  of  the  soot,  to  which 
sweeps  are  exposed,  are  not  so  apparent ; but 
it  is  probable  that  the  soot  has  some  share  in 
producing  the  stunted  growth,  the  distorted 
limbs,  and  general  weakness,  so  commonly  ob- 
served amongst  this  unfortunate  class.  I can- 
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not  allude  to  this  subject  without  saying  some- 
thing more  respecting  it,  since  the  practice  ol 
employing  climbing-boys  to  sweep  our  narrow 
flues,  charged  with  coal-soot,  is  a crying  evil, 
which,  as  long  as  it  exists  among  us,  is  a foul 
slain  to  our  age  and  country.  The  humanity 
of  our  countrymen  has,  with  success  as  well  as 
reason,  been  appealed  to  in  behalf  of  the  op- 
pressed African,  torn  from  his  friends  and 
dragged  into  slavery,  subjected  to  the  horrors 
of  the  middle-passage,  exposed  to  the  indig- 
nities of  the  slave-market,  and  doomed  through 
a period  of  hopeless  slavery,  to  toil  and  hard- 
ships, greater  and  more  destructive  to  life  than 
those  to  which  our  worst  criminals  are  con- 
demned, when  transported  for  life  ; but  I think 
that  we  are  inconsistent  with  ourselves,  and 
wanting  in  our  duty,  so  long  as  we  withhold 
our  deepest  sympathy,  and  our  strenuous  as- 
sistance, from  the  suffering  and  helpless  class  ot 
climbing  sweeps,  on  whom  are  too  often  in- 
flicted the  combined  miseries  of  the  slave-ship, 
and  the  terrors  of  the  slave-driver.  The  suf- 
ferings which  they  undergo  in  this  metropolis, 
peopled  as  it  is  with  those  whose  benevolence, 
extending  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  coun- 
try,  reaches  to  the  most  distant  spots  of  the 
globe,  would  seem  fabulous,  were  they  not  in- 
contestably proved,  and  daily  taking  place, 
almost  under  our  own  eyes.  The  wretched 
children  who,  in  their  tender  years,  are  sacri- 
ficed to  this  horrible  employment,  require  the 
same  fostering  care  as  other  children  of  the 
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same  age  ; but  victims  of  profligate  parents,  or 
kidnapped  by  inhuman  wretches,  they  are 
doomed  to  pass  through  a short  life  of  filth, 
and  of  misery  in  every  shape,  including  cold’ 
hunger,  nakedness,  disease,  and  depravity  of 
mind.  Besides  the  chimney-sweepers*  cancer, 
which  is  not  apt  to  show  itself  in  very  young 
persons,  sweeps  are  at  times  subject  to  a veiy 
exaggerated  form  of  rickets,  to  softening  of  the 
bones,  and  to  a great  tendency  to  fractures. 
Whilst  it  is  the  object  of  the  laws  to  protect 
the  innocent  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
guilty,  and  to  impose  restraints  on  the  perpe- 
trators of  violence  and  injustice,  it  surely  ought 
not  to  be  regarded  as  an  unwarrantable  ex- 
tension of  the  power  which  makes  and  executes 
the  laws,  to  suppress  this  signal  enormity,  and 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  infants 
who  have  neither  power  nor  influence  to  effect 
any  thing  in  their  own  defence. 

Some  trades  and  occupations  are  injurious  to 
health,  in  consequence  of  the  extremes  of  heat 
or  cold,  or  of  the  rapid  changes  of  temperature 
to  which  those  who  follow  them  are  exposed. 
Glass-blowers,  and  those  who  are  engaged  in 
many  of  the  processes  connected  with  the 
working  of  metals,  are  subjected  to  a degree  of 
heat  which,  without  great  care  and  prudence, 
cannot  fail  to  be  injurious  to  health,  and  even 
destructive  of  life.  The  points  to  which  they 
should  be  particularly  attentive  are,  first,  duly 
to  regulate  their  daily  work,  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  avoid  being  confined  to  it  for  many 
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hours  in  succession  at  one  period,  whilst  at 
another  they  may  scarcely  keep  up  the  habit 
of  enduring  it,  or  even  expose  themselves  to  an 
opposite  extreme.  Secondly,  to  pay  attention 
to  the  functions  of  skin,  that  perspiration  may 
not  atone  time  be  excessive,  and  be  stopped  at 
another ; and  that  it  may  not  be  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate on  the  skin,  intermixed  with  filth 
and  dirt.  To  obviate  this,  the  habitual  prac- 
tice of  bathing,  washing,  or  sponging  the  whole 
body,  as  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
health  and  employment  of  the  individual  will 
point  out,  is  of  great  importance.  Thirdly, 
they  should  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
rules  respecting  eating  and  drinking,  which  I 
have  laid  down  in  my  former  Lecture ; and  as 
great  heat  has  a necessary  tendency  to  produce 
thiist,  they  should  be  more  particularly  on  their 
guard  to  avoid  excess  in  drinking.  The 
quantity  taken  even  of  water,  and  other 
diluents,  should  be  as  small  as  possible.  It 
must,  of  course,  be  somewhat  greater  than  the 
quantity  taken,  by  persons  who  are  not  ex- 
posed to  inordinate  heat ; but  if  they  drink 
much  more  freely,  they  promote  excessive 
perspiration,  which  will  not  only  increase  the 
tendency  to  thirst,  but  prove  very  debilitating, 
as  well  as  favour  their  pi  oneness  to  injury, 
from  its  suppression.  It  has  been  proved  that 
the  purest  spring-water  is  the  best  beverage 
which  these  persons  can  employ.  Fermented 
liquors,  and  more  especially  ardent  spirits,  are 
decidedly  injurious.  Their  inferiority -to  pure 
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water,  has  been  shown  by  actual  experiment. 
The  disadvantage  of  gratifying  thirst,  whilst 
exposed  to  a high  temperature,  is  felt  by 
persons  in  hot  climates,  and  more  especially 
by  those  who  traverse  the  hot  and  parched 
deserts  of  Africa,  who  learn,  like  their  camels, 
to  resist  the  calls  of  thirst,  except  at  the  stated 
intervals  devoted  to  meals  and  rest.  The  case 
of  our  countrymen  confined  in  the  Black-Hole 
at  Calcutta,  which  I related  in  my  first  Lecture, 
forcibly  illustrates  the  impropriety  of  gratifying 
thirst,  when  persons  are  crowded  in  heated 
apartments. 

Bakers  are  another  class  of  persons  whose 
occupation  exposes  them  to  an  injurious  and 
long  continued  high  temperature;  and  although 
the  degree  of  heat  to  which  they  are  subjected, 
is  not  so  excessive  as  in  the  case  of  the  trades 
and  manufactures  of  which  I have  before 
spoken,  its  effects  are  combined  with  several 
other  injurious  influences.  They  have  to  per- 
form their  labour  at  unseasonable  hours,  by 
which  their  rest  is  shortened  and  disturbed ; 
they  are  constantly  exposed  to  fine  dust  over 
their  bodies,  the  effect  of  which  I have  already 
noticed  ; they  often  work  in  confined  and  ill- 
ventilated  apartments,  and  breathe  an  atmos- 
phere charged  with  the  vapour  arising  from 
new  bread,  which  not  only  contains  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  spirit,  which  it  is  now  in 
contemplation  to  save,  but  also  a disagreeable 
empyrenmatic  oil,  and  a small  quantity  of 
sulphuric  aether,  the  production  of  which  can 
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only  be  accounted  for  by  attributing  it  to  the 
alum  introduced  into  the  bread.  Instead  of 
counteracting,  by  prudent  and  careful  manage- 
ment, these  evils,  some  of  which  are  insepa- 
rable from  their  trade,  they  too  often  immensely 
aggravate  them  by  an  intemperate  and  dis- 
solute course  of  life,  which  is  unhappily  so 
prevalent  as  to  affix  a general  reproach  on  this 
useful  and  very  necessary  class  of  men.  There 
are  few  trades,  the  unhealthy  tendency  of 
which  is  more  apparent,  in  the  complexion  and 
countenances  of  those  engaged  in  it,  than  in 
the  case  of  bakers,  whose  pale  faces  form  a 
striking  contrast  with  those  of  butchers,  whose 
employment,  although  laborious,  is  of  a much 
more  healthy  character. 

Exposure  to  a high  degree  of  heat  in  con- 
fined apartments,  constitutes  one  of  the  evils 
to  which  those  are  exposed  who  attend  the 
spinning-mills  in  cotton-manufactories,  and 
more  especially  in  those  in  which  fine  thread 
is  made,  since  such  a temperature  appears  to 
be  indispensable  to  the  proper  working  of  the 
material.  Though  this  can  scarcely  be  urged 
as  a proof  of  inhumanity  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturer,  who  is  obliged  to  accommodate 
his  articles  to  the  prevailing  taste  of  the 
market,  yet  it  is  a strong  argument  in  favour 
of  those  salutary  restrictions  which  tend  to 
reduce  the  evil  to  its  lowest  degree,  and  divest 
it  of  needless  superadded  aggravations  ; restric- 
tions which  entitle  M.  T.  Sadler  and  Lord 
Ashley,  whose  zealous  exertions  have  led  to 
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their  adoption,  to  the  lasting  praise  of  the 
community.  The  wearers  and  consumers  of 
those  articles  which,  from  the  fineness  of  their 
quality,  place  the  children  and  others  engaged 
in  manufacturing  them,  under  the  necessity  of 
enduring  a pernicious  degree  of  heat,  would  do 
well  to  reflect  how  far  they  are  justified  in  sup- 
porting and  encouraging  the  evil. 

There  is  another  class  of  individuals,  whose 
health  is  very  often  exposed  to  serious  injury 
from  the  occupation  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
I allude  to  the  girls  employed  by  milliners  and 
dress-makers.  I am  aware  that  the  tempera- 
ture in  which  they  live,  forms  but  a part,  and 
perhaps  only  a small  part  of  the  evils  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  yet  I cannot  mention  them 
more  suitably  than  in  connexion  with  the 
factory-children,  in  order  that  they  may  share 
in  that  kind  sympathy  which  has  been  so  ge- 
nerally and  warmly  excited  in  behalf  of  that 
class.  The  evils  to  which  the  dress-makers 
are  exposed  are  very  numerous,  and  generally 
operate  at  a time  of  life  in  which  attention  to 
health  is  particularly  necessary  and  important. 
They  are  often  confined  to  their  working  apart- 
ments, in  which  several  individuals  are  crowded 
together  in  the  unhealthful  and  painful  posi- 
tion which  needlework  requires,  during  a 
larger  portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours  than 
any  other  class  of  workpeople  are  required  to 
devote,  with  short  intervals  for  meals,  and 
none  for  relaxation.  They  frequently  com- 
mence their  work  at  six  in  the  morning,  and 
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sometimes  much  earlier,  and  are  obliged  to 
continue  it  till  a late  hour  of  the  night,  some- 
times beyond  midnight.  I need  not  tell  you 
that  they  become  debilitated,  relaxed,  and 
sickly.  This  general  effect  you  may  have  ob- 
served for  yourselves.  They  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  obstinate  and  painful  indigestion,  to 
distressing  hysteric  affections,  to  liver  com- 
plaints, to  pain,  especially  of  the  side,  generally 
extremely  obstinate,  and  often  very  severe. 
They  are  subject  also  to  glandular  swellings, 
and  to  a painful  affection  of  the  legs,  which 
frequently  terminates  in  distressing  sores. 
Some  of  the  most  trying  and  untractable  cases 
of  debility  in  females  which  I have  ever  wit- 
nessed, have  occurred  in  persons  of  this  class. 
They  furnish,  I believe,  a larger  proportion 
than  almost  any  other  class  of  young  women 
in  this  country,  to  the  awful  number  annually 
cut  off  by  pulmonary  consumption.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  serious  evils  affecting  the  bodily 
health,  there  are  others  no  less  important 
which  influence  their  habits  in  life  and  their 
moral  character.  They  are  utterly  cut  off 
from  the  means  of  acquiring  domestic  habits, 
and  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  domestic  pursuits.  They  ac- 
quire a pernicious  taste  for  finery,  which  the 
miserable  pittance  which  they  earn  is  insuf- 
ficient to  gratify.  They  make  an  appearance 
in  the  world  which,  whilst  it  removes  them 
from  commiseration,  increases  the  number 
and  magnitude  of  their  temptations,  and  pre- 
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pares  them  to  join  those  whose  ways  lead  to 
the  gates  of  death. 

If  we  inquire  why  these  things  are  so,  and 
ask  why  the  mistress  who  may  have  received  an 
ill-spared  premium  with  her  apprentice,  is  not 
summoned  before  the  lord  mayor,  or  some 
other  magistrate,  to  answer  for  the  abuse  of  the 
confidence  reposed  in  her ; we  shall  find  that  it 
is  stated  in  her  defence,  that  ladies  of  rank  and 
fashion  have  pressed  them  to  get  their  work 
done  by  a fixed  early  day,  in  default  of  which 
the  order  would  be  returned  on  their  hands  ; 
and  a little  further  inquiry  may  lead  us  to  the 
discovery,  that  this  certain  early  day  has  been 
mentioned  to  enable  the  ladies  to  attend  some 
great  ball  or  assembly,  rendered  specious  by 
the  pretext  that  its  profits  are  to  be  devoted 
to  some  charitable  object,  whilst  it  must  be 
notorious  that  not  a twentieth  part  of  the  outlay 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  reach  the  end 
proposed.  Is  not  this  a striking  illustration  of 
the  assertion,  that  “ the  tender  mercies  of  the 
wicked  are  cruel  ?” 

Hitherto  I have  only  spoken  of  high  tempe- 
rature artificially  produced.  I must  not  dis- 
miss the  subject  of  heat,  without  noticing  the 
influence  of  warm  climates,  which  are  often  vi- 
sited by  sailors,  artisans,  and  merchants’ agents. 

Although  most  persons  who  have  visited 
these  climates,  describe  the  heat  as  not  being 
distressing  to  the  feelings,  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  to  which  the  thermometer  is  raised,  and 
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that  the  heat  occasional^'  experienced  in  this 
country,  is  almost  equally  oppressive;  this  re- 
markable fact  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
circumstance,  that  in  warm  latitudes  the  heat 
is  generalty  progressive  and  constant,  on  which 
account  the  feelings  become  accustomed  and 
gradually  inured  to  it;  whilst  with  us  the  tem- 
perature from  day  to  day  is  very  variable, 
and  the  few  days  in  which  the  heat  is  felt  to 
be  intensely  great  occur  almost  solitarily,  and 
consequently  our  feelings  are  unprepared  to 
support  them.  Notwithstanding  this  accom- 
modation of  the  feelings  to  tropical  countries, 
their  influence  on  the  constitution  is  almost 
always  injurious.  In  many  cases  it  is  speedily 
destructive  of  life  upon  the  spot ; in  others 
it  lays  the  foundation  of  dangerous  diseases  of 
internal  parts,  under  which  the  patients  may  la- 
bour for  a longer  or  shorter  period,  before  they 
become  either  directly  or  indirectly  the  cause 
of  death.  Some  persons  are  either  so  con- 
stituted as  to  find  the  heat  congenial  to  them, 
or  have  sufficient  strength  of  system  to  resist 
its  baneful  influence,  and  attain  to  a late  old 
age,  notwithstanding  long-continued  exposure 
to  the  influence  of  tropical  climates. 

The  injury  which  the  health  is  apt  to  suffer 
in  these  climates,  is  not  solely  attributable  to 
heat.  This  cause  is  often  complicated  with 
others,  chiefly  attributable  to  local  circum- 
stances co-operating  with  heat : thus,  in  some 
situations  in  which  the  heat  is  very  great,  the 
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an  is  charged  with  moisture,  raised  by  evapo- 
ration, from  an  extensive  surface  of  shallow 
water  In  such  situations,  the  thermometer 
may  stand  some  degrees  lower  than  in  other 
situations,  far  less  distressing  to  the  feelings. 

ien  the  air  is  moist,  it  is  a much  better 
conductor  of  heat,  on  which  account  the  heat 
is  more  easily  recognized  by  the  feelings.  It 
is  also  in  a condition  less  favourable  to  carry 
off  the  insensible  perspiration,  which  is  a great 
means  of  enabling  our  bodies  to  resist  a high 
temperature : these  two  causes  render  the  heat 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  some  other  parts, 
ciicu instanced  as  I have  described,  extremely 
oppressive.  Causes  still  more  fatal  are  not 
tin  frequently  conjoined  with  those  which  I have 
just  mentioned,  in  some  tropical  climates,  and 
are,  perhaps,  the  principal  agents  in  producing 
the  great  mortality  which  at  times  occurs  in 
them.  I allude  to  the  seeds  of  pestilential 
diseases,  which  probably  consist  of  miasmata, 
or  poisonous  vapours,  which  appear  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  decay  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter.  All  these  causes  of  disease  and  death, 
furnished  by  tropical  heat  and  its  attendant 
circumstances,  are  rendered  far  more  destruc- 
tive by  the  imprudent  or  culpable  habits  in 
which  those  who  visit  them,  are  too  apt  to  in- 
dulge. As  the  most  criminal,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  pernicious  of  these  habits,  must 
be  mentioned  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  which 
are  often  drunk  in  these  situations  to  an 
enormous  extent.  The  very  superior  degree 
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of  health  generally  enjoyed  by  those  crews 
who  have  abstained  from  these  excesses,  and 
adopted  the  system  of  total  abstinence  from 
spirits,  affords  a strong  evidence  in  proof  of 
the  degree  to  which  the  vice  of  intemperance 
increases  the  fatal  influence  of  hot  climates. 
Europeans,  and  more  especial!}"  the  British, 
who  visit  these  climates,  are  apt  to  fall  into 
another  error  of  diet,  which  contributes  to  the 
injury  of  their  health.  I mean  the  employ- 
ment of  too  large  a proportion  of  heating 
animal  food,  which  must  often  be  in  a state 
by  no  means  the  most  wholesome. 

Another  error  which  Englishmen  are  apt  to 
commit  in  warm  climates,  is  the  imprudent 
exposure  of  their  persons  at  unseasonable 
hours  of  the  day.  Instead  of  adopting  the 
course  pursued  by  the  natives,  who  may  be 
supposed  to  be  directed  by  experience,  they 
too  often  omit  to  take  shelter  and  repose 
during  the  hours  of  intense  heat,  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  Even  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
where  the  heat  scarcely  admits  of  comparison 
with  that  within  the  tropics,  the  natives,  during 
the  middle  of  the  day  in  summer,  almost  with 
one  accord  retire  to  bed.  This  mid-day  de- 
sertion of  the  streets,  cannot  fail  to  be  very 
striking  to  our  countrymen,  who  are  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  a sight.  Without  being  ap- 
prized of  the  cause,  one  woilld  imagine  that 
pestilence,  or  some  other  great  and  general 
calamity,  had  caused  the  town  to  be  deserted. 
It  is  at  this  time,  as  the  natives  observe,  that 
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dogs  and  the  English  are  the  only  living 
creatures  to  be  found  in  the  streets.  In  our 
own  country,  the  most  serious  consequences 
sometimes,  though  very  rarely  follow,  conti- 
nued exertion  under  the  noon-day  sun.  Such 
accidents  most  frequently  happen  to  those  en- 
gaged in  the  harvests  of  hay  and  corn,  who, 
from  such  undue  exposure,  sometimes  expe- 
rience an  effect  similar  to  that  which  is  not 
unfrequent  in  hot  climates,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  stroke  of  the  sun;  which,  when 
not  quickly  fatal,  is  mostly  followed  by  alarm- 
ing fever,  or  some  most  serious  affection  of  the 
brain.  The  hint  which  these  remarks  are  de- 
signed to  convey,  might  therefore  with  advan- 
tage be  received  and  acted  upon  by  some 
classes  in  this  country,  as  well  as  by  visitors 
of  warm  climates.  Renewed  vigour,  as  well 
as  protection  from  sickness,  would  well  repay 
the  labourer  for  retiring  to  some  shady  but 
dry  spot  during  the  hours  of  excessive  heat, 
which  is  only  felt  during  a small  part  of  a few 
of  our  summer  and  autumnal  days. 

Another  error  not  unfrequent  on  the  part  of 
our  countrymen,  when  they  visit  some  of  the 
most  unhealthful  tropical  climates,  is  the  oppo- 
site to  that  which  I have  just  mentioned;  yet 
it  is  often  rendered  additionally  injurious  by 
being  combined  with  it.  I mean  exposure  to 
the  open  air  at  night-fall,  when  dew  renders 
the  atmosphere  peculiarly  loaded  with  mois- 
ture, and  when  those  unhealthful  vapours, 
which  seem  to  be  the  seeds  of  fever,  arc  pe- 
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ciiliarly  intense  and  powerful.  Our  sailors  are 
sometimes  exposed  to  both  these  evils  in  pro- 
curing water,  and  other  stores,  on  the  low 
shores  of  some  tropical  countries.  The  morn- 
ing would,  in  all  probability,  be  the  most 
favourable  time  for  the  execution  of  such  work  ; 
but  when  this  time  could  not  be  devoted  to  it, 

I believe  that  even  the  middle  of  the  night 
would  be  far  better  than  the  evening,  espe- 
cially if  the  body  were  protected  with  addi- 
tional clothing,  as  well  as  not  rendered  unduly 
susceptible  bj'  the  noon-day  exposure,  of  which 
I have  been  just  speaking.  This  last  sugges- 
tion may  also  find  some  scope  for  application 
in  this  country,  more  particularly  in  the  aguish 
districts  of  Kent,  Essex,  and  Cambridgeshire. 

Dismissing  the  subject  of  heat,  I must  now 
make  a few  remarks  respecting  the  opposite 
state,  or  cold,  as  connected  with  some  of  the 
arts  or  callings  of  life.  Although  an  extreme 
degree  of  cold  is  sufficient  to  produce  speedy 
death,  of  which  the  fact,  that  man  and  the  in- 
ferior animals  have  sometimes  been  frozen  to 
death,  is  a sufficient  proof,  it  is  very  certain 
that  within  the  range  of  temperature,  to  which 
most  of  us  have  access,  the  destructive  in- 
fluence of  cold,  is  very  much  less  than  that  of 
heat.  This  assertion  may  afford  you  some 
surprise,  since  in  common  conversation  we 
hear  a very  large  proportion  of  cases  of  indis- 
position attributed  to  cold.  On  careful  in- 
quiry,  however,  it  will  be  often  ascertained 
that  in  these  instances,  there  has  been  no  ex- 
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posure  to  an  intense  degree  of  cold,  but  that 
the  true  cause  of  the  injury  received,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  a partial  application  of  a mode- 
rately reduced  temperature ; as  when  a draught 
of  air  comes  through  a hole,  or  narrow  crevice, 
upon  an  unprotected  part  of  the  body  ; the 
pernicious  effect  of  which  has  long  been  well 
known,  as  we  may  conclude  from  its  being  the 
subject  of  a warning  adage  to  the  following 
effect  : “ When  the  wind  comes  upon  you 
through  a hole,  it  is  time  to  make  your  will 
and  take  care  of  your  soul.”  Such  partial 
exposure  to  what  may  be  considered  as  cold,  in 
comparison  with  the  warmth  of  the  rest  of  the 
body,  appears  to  be  injurious,  by  giving  rise 
to  local  inflammations.  Sudden  transition 
from  one  degree  of  temperature  to  another,  is 
likewise  a cause  of  exposure  to  a very  moderate 
degree  of  cold,  being  regarded  as  productive  of 
mischief  to  the  health  ; but  even  in  these  cases, 
it  is  not  the  perception  of  cold  only  which  is  to 
be  taken  into  the  account.  The  relaxing 
warmth,  to  which  the  person  in  all  probability 
has  been  accustomed,  and  by  which  the  sus- 
ceptibility to  cold  is  increased,  and  the  power 
of  resisting  it  diminished,  must  be  taken  into 
the  account.  The  sudden  return  from  cold 
to  warmth  has  also  a very  considerable  share 
in  producing  those  ill  consequences,  which  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  setting  down  to  the  charge 
of  cold  alone.  This  observation  is  most 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  parts  which 
have  been  termed  frost-bitten,  in  which  cold 
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has  nearly  or  quite  put  a stop  to  the  processes 
of  life  going  on  in  them.  For  a considerable 
time  these  processes  are  suspended,  rather 
than  abolished  ; and  by  a careful  mode  of 
treatment,  in  which  the  early  application  of 
warmth  is  forbidden,  and  which  mainly  con- 
sists of  gentle  friction,  with  some  material 
capable  of  keeping  down  returning  warmth,  for 
which  purpose  snow  is  not  only  the  most  easily 
obtained,  but  the  best,  may  often  be  restored  ; 
whereas  an  unguarded  application  of  warmth 
would  either  lead  to  a distressing  sore  or  chil- 
blain, or  occasion  the  death  or  gangrene  of  the 
part.  Great  practical  advantage,  with  respect 
to  the  preservation  of  health,  may  be  derived 
from  a knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which 
low  or  reduced  temperatures  affect  the  living 
body.  These  principles  are  fully  developed  and 
illustrated  in  the  very  interesting  work  of  Dr. 
Edwards,  “On  the  Influence  of  Physical  Agents 
on  Life,”  to  which  I have  already  had  occasion 
to  refer.  Without  attempting  to  notice  all  the 
conclusions  to  which  he  has  arrived,  I must 
mention  one  or  two  which  bear  particularly  on 
the  influence  which  the  system  receives  from 
being  kept  for  a considerable  time  at  particular 
temperatures,  and  from  the  transition  from 
such  a temperature  to  one  of  an  opposite  cha- 
racter. 

It  has  been  clearly  shown  by  Dr.  Edwards, 
that  by  a long  continuance  in  a warm  tempe- 
rature, the  power  of  producing  animal  heat,  or 
in  other  words,  of  resisting  cold,  is  very  much 
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diminished.  Thus  animals  produce  less  heat 
towards  the  close  of  summer,  than  they  do 
after  having  lived  through  a winter’s  cold.  We 
must  all  have  been  sensible  that  the  same  tem- 
perature, as  shown  by  the  thermometer,  pro- 
duces the  effect  of  cold  in  autumn,  but  is 
oppressively  warm  in  spring,  when  it  is  com- 
bined with  the  greater  energy  in  the  produc- 
tion of  heat,  which  we  have  acquired  during 
exposure  to  the  winter’s  cold.  The  degree  of 
cold,  to  which  animal  bodies  are  exposed,  as 
well  as  the  duration  of  the  exposure,  greatly 
influences  the  effect  produced.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  individual  exposed,  is  also  a very 
important  element  in  the  result.  When  a 
person  is  plunged  for  a short  time  into  a bath, 
which  produces  to  his  feelings  the  sensation  of 
cold,  lie  will  generally  experience,  soon  after 
coming  out  of  it,  a grateful  glow  of  warmth,  the 
stimulus  to  the  production  of  heat  continuing 
to  operate  after  the  application  of  cold  has 
ceased.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  cold 
bath,  suitably  repeated,  is  of  so  much  avail  in 
invigorating  the  system.  If  the  degree  of  cold 
be  too  great,  and  too  long  continued,  the  power 
of  producing  warmth,  instead  of  being  excited, 
is  suppressed  ; and  instead  of  the  glow  which 
follows  the  proper  use  of  the  cold  bath,  there 
is  a continued  disagreeable  sensation  of  cold, 
notwithstanding  the  individual  may  return  to 
the  same  temperature,  and  put  on  the  same 
dress  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  befoie 
his  exposure  to  the  cold.  A striking  instance 
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of  this  kind  occurred  in  Paris,  to  a young  man 
who  fell  into  the  river  Seine,  when  it  was 
frozen  over.  A considerable  length  of  time 
elapsed  before  he  could  be  rescued  from  the 
ice-cold  water.  This  protracted  and  excessive 
cold  so  exhausted  or  oppressed  his  power  of 
producing  animal  heat,  that  he  could  not  get 
rid  of  the  painful  sensation  for  several  days. 
The  same  effect  may  sometimes  be  seen,  but  to 
a less  extent,  in  the  use  of  the  cold  bath.  If 
the  degree  of  cold  be  too  great,  and  more  es- 
pecially if  it  be  too  long  continued,  the  pleasant 
glow  and  increased  vigour  are  not  felt,  but  on 
the  contrary,  a disagreeable  chilliness,  or  almost 
a death-like  coldness,  accompanied  with  dis- 
tressing languor  and  weakness.  Hence,  the 
cold  bath,  when  ordered  as  a remedy  for  weak 
and  delicate  patients,  has  often  only  aggravated 
their  ills.  The  difference  in  the  constitution  of 
individuals,  which  may  be  either  natural  or 
acquired,  is  strikingly  seen  in  these  cases,  since 
the  bath,  which  is  salutary  to  one  person,  is 
injurious  to  another.  Let  the  temperature  be 
somewhat  raised,  and  the  duration  of  exposure 
be  shortened,  and  instead  of  an  exception  to 
the  general  principle,  we.  shall  find  a confirma- 
tion of  it.  The  weakly  individual,  who  comes 
shivering  from  the  cold  bath,  derives  the  same 
grateful  glow,  and  increase  of  vigour  from 
properly  managed  sponging,  which  his  stronger 
friend  does  from  the  cold  bath.  These  prin- 
ciples are  not  only  of  great  importance  in 
laying  down  rules  for  patients,  but  they  arc 
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susceptible  of  extensive  application  to  persons 
in  health,  whose  different  occupations  and 
modes  of  life  require  them  to  he  differently 
careful  in  the  manner  in  which  they  may 
expose  themselves  to  the  vicissitudes  of  weather 
and  season,  and  to  other  causes  affecting  tem- 
perature. 

Another  conclusion  at  which  Dr.  Edwards 
has  arrived,  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  seems 
not  only  to  be  opposed  to  some  previously 
received  opinions,  hut  may  at  first  appear  to  be 
a contradiction  to  some  of  the  doctor’s  own 
results.  Dr.  Edwards  has  discovered,  that 
when  the  living  body  is  about  to  be  exposed 
to  a diminution  of  temperature,  it  will  be  better 
able  to  resist  it,  if  it  had  previously  been  placed 
in  a warm  situation.  This  will  necessarily  in- 
crease the  extent  of  the  transition ; and  it  is 
contrary  to  the  advice  not  unfrequently  given, 
to  avoid  going  into  a hot  situation,  before  ex- 
posing oneself  to  the  cold  external  air.  It  also 
at  first  seems  opposed  to  the  principle  already 
stated  to  have  been  proved  by  experience,  that 
exposure  to  warmth  not  only  supersedes  the 
necessity  for  the  production  of  animal  heat,  but 
really  diminishes  the  power  of  producing  it. 
It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  there  is  a 
distinction  to  be  made  which  removes  these 
apparent  contradictions.  It  requires  a long- 
continued  application  of  warmth  materially  to 
lower  the  power  of  producing  animal  heat : — 
thus  we  see  this  effect  brought  about  at  the 
close,  not  at  the  commencement  of  summer. 
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whereas,  the  application  of  warmth  here  re- 
commended, as  favouring  the  endurance  of 
cold,  is  to  be  but  of  few  minutes’  duration,  lest 
it  should  induce  exhaustion  and  relaxation. 
It  is  not  designed  to  be  the  scorching  of  a part 
of  the  body,  in  which  case  the  sudden  transi- 
tion to  cold  would  be  likely  to  cause  inflam- 
mations of  the  parts  so  treated ; but  it  is  to  be 
the  transient  application  of  warmth  to  the 
whole  body,  which  seems  to  act  as  a stimulus, 
which  enables  it  to  resist  the  likewise  transient 
application  of  a degree  of  cold,  sufficient  to 
prove,  in  some  degree,  distressing,  and  more 
or  less  suppressive  of  the  energies  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  principle  here  set  forth,  and  the 
recommendation  grounded  on  it,  does  there- 
fore not  militate  against  the  conclusion  before 
arrived  at,  that  the  exposure  to  the  gradual 
and  continued  cold  of  winter,  strengthens  the 
power  of  resisting  it,  and  of  developing  animal 
heat.  The  case  before  us  is  a transient  pre- 
paration for  a transient  exposure.  It  confirms 
the  propriety  of  the  recommendation  empyri- 
cally  given  by  some,  though  strongly  opposed 
by  others,  that  it  is  advantageous  to  get  a 
warming  before  going  into  the  cold.  It  has 
long  been  acted  upon  in  some  parts  of  Russia, 
by  those  engaged  in  fishing  for  the  caviere- 
sturgeon,  and  who  in  winter  are  obliged  to  re- 
main some  time  under  water,  whilst  the  sur- 
face is  covered  with  ice.  The  suspension  of 
respiration,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  cold,  pre- 
vents their  remaining  more  than  a limited 
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time  immersed ; nevertheless  they  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  raise  their  temperature  in  a heated 
apartment,  both  before  and  after  going  into  the 
water.  Though  this  plan  seems  to  answer  for  a 
time,  and  enables  these  divers  to  endure  and  re- 
peat an  exposure,  from  which  one  would  be  led 
to  expect  a fatal  result,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  its  becoming,  sooner  or  later,  destructive  to 
the  constitution.  The  divers  before  mention- 
ed, are  said  to  become  the  victims  of  prema- 
ture decrepitude,  and  seldom  to  survive  above 
thirty  years  of  age. 

The  fate  of  the  divers,  just  mentioned,  must 
not  be  regarded  as  a proof  of  the  pernicious 
effect  of  cold,  since  it  is  rather  the  result  of 
the  combined  influence  of  both  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  ; and  the  effect  on  the  system  is 
probably  very  similar  to  that  which  is  experi- 
enced by  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  hottest 
operations  of  our  iron-works.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  not  be  induced  to  suppose,  by 
the  remarkably  small  mortality  which  has 
taken  place,  amongst  the  companies  of  men 
engaged  in  the  more  recent  expeditions  to  the 
polar  regions,  that  a very  low  degree  of  tempe- 
rature is  favourable  to  life.  It  doubtless  tends 
to  diminish  the  activity  of  many  vital  pro- 
cessess,  which,  when  disturbed,  may  occasion 
the  destruction  of  life ; but  when  we  consider 
the  small  numbers,  and  the  feeble  physical  con- 
dition of  that  branch  of  the  human  family  which 
has  inhabited  those  regions  for  centuries,  we 
cannot,  I conceive,  set  aside  the  conclusion. 
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that  a very  low  temperature  is  alike  unfavour- 
able to  the  propagation  and  development  ol 
our  species. 

The  glass-blower  whose  occupation  keeps 
him  for  a large  portion  of  the  day  in  a tem- 
perature higher  than  that  of  summer-heat, 
must  necessarily  have  his  power  of  producing 
animal  heat  diminished : it  would  therefore  be 
preposterous  for  him  to  expose  his  body  to  a 
degree  of  cold,  which  the  driver  or  guard  of  a 
coach  would  be  able  to  bear  without  the  small- 
est inconvenience.  He  would  find  it  necessary 
to  protect  his  body  more  generally,  and  more 
completely,  with  clothing  adapted  to  secure 
him  from  the  abstraction  of  warmth;  and  al- 
though he  may  be  so  protected,  he  must  be 
careful  that  the  time  of  his  exposure  should  be 
limited  to  a short  period.  It  will  be  in  vain 
for  him  to  attempt  to  accustom  himself  to  bear 
low  temperatures  with  little  clothing;  his  con- 
stitution must  be  so  modified  as  to  render 
such  an  attempt  one  of  great  risk  ; neverthe- 
less, it  must  be  admitted,  that  individual  pe- 
culiarity may  enable  a solitary  glass-blower  to 
bear  a degree  and  continuance  of  cold  which 
wilhbe  destructive  to  his  companions ; and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  guard,  or  the  coachman, 
may  be  so  constituted  as  to  prevent  his  ac- 
quiring the  same  degree  of  hardiness  and 
power  of  resisting  cold  and  inclement  seasons, 
which  most  individuals  engaged  like  himself 
are  able  to  bear  without  difficulty.  A similar 
comparison  might  be  drawn  between  the  butcher 
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and  the  baker ; and  as  these  two  classes  are 
not  un frequently  brought  together  by  con- 
genial tastes,  for  the  purpose  of  diversion,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  a careful  inquirer  would 
discover  that  the  bakers  generally  endure  ex- 
posure to  the  weather  far  worse  than  the 
butchers.  We  will  suppose,  for  instance,  that 
an  equal  number  of  persons  belonging  to  these 
two  trades  meet  for  a game  of  cricket;  both 
the  butchers  and  the  bakers  will  be  heated  by 
their  exercise;  but  the  former,  in  all  proba- 
bility, will  bear  with  pleasure,  and  without  in- 
convenience, the  cool  air  to  which  they  are 
exposed  in  the  intervals  of  their  exertions. 
The  bakers,  on  the  other  hand,  though  they 
may  find  their  general  warmth  raised,  and  per- 
spiration excited  by  the  exercise,  must  be  pro- 
tected from  exposure,  when  it  is  their  turn  to 
rest;  otherwise  their  glow  will  soon  be  con- 
verted into  a chill,  and  a few  hours  after,  they 
will  probably  find  themselves  labouring  under 
catarrh,  or  some  other  local  inflammation. 
How, you  may  inquire, ought  theglassblowerand 
the  baker  to  manage  themselves,  so  as  to  coun- 
teract the  influence  of  their  occupation,  and 
enable  them  to  bear  cold  more  nearly  like  their 
neighbours  ? In  the  first  place,  they  should  con- 
trive that  the  necessary  evil  of  their  exposure  to 
heat  is  not  greater,  and  of  longer  continuance  than 
is  absolutely  unavoidable ; and  secondly,  they 
should  cultivate  the  power  of  producing  warmth 
for  themselves,  by  habituating  themselves  to  the 
temporary  influence  of  a lower  temperature, 
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by  means  of  the  cold  bath,  cold  effusion,  or 
sponging;  always  bearing  in  mind,  that  it  is  the 
effect  of  their  occupation  to  render  that  a cold 
bath  to  them  which  would  only  be  a tepid  one 
to  other  individuals.  The  temperature  of  the 
bath,  and  the  time  of  remaining  in  it,  must 
therefore  be  carefully  adapted  to  the  powers 
of  the  individual  using  it.  It  is  also  a point 
very  essential  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  these 
means  should  only  be  employed  when  the 
body  is  in  its  best  state  of  vigour;  and  not 
after  exhausting  fatigue  and  exertion,  when 
the  system,  instead  of  beneficially  obeying  the 
call  to  produce  warmth,  would  be  still  further 
exhausted,  and  suffer  a diminution  of  the 
heating  power  which  it  already  possessed.  It 
is  probable,  that  some  bakers  find  the  influence 
of  the  bakehouse,  in  degree,  counteracted  by 
that  of  their  out-door  occupations ; but  as 
this  transition  is  not  conducted  on  principle, 
or  aided  by  the  means  which  I have  pointed 
out,  it  is  likely  that  many  young  men  are  lost 
in  the  seasoning,  which  I think  I have  had 
reason  to  infer  from  my  own  observations  as 
well  as  from  theory.  It  is  obvious,  that  the 
theory  of  these  remarks  is  applicable  to  other 
cases  besides  the  trades  which  I have  mentioned. 
Means,  similar  to  those  which  I have  proposed, 
would  enable  persons  engaged  in  forges  and 
furnaces  to  diminish  the  risk  which  they  run,  in 
exposing  themselves  to  a lower  temperature 
than  that  to  which  their  occupations  ha- 
bituate them.  To  render  these  precautions 
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the  most  availing,  they  should  be  accompanied 
by  strict  attention  to  diet,  and  more  es- 
pecially to  the  articles  employed  as  drink. 
Stimulating  liquors,  for  which  hard  work  in  a 
heated  atmosphere  excites  an  unusual  craving, 
greatly  aggravate  the  mischief:  they  increase 
the  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  and  keep  up 
excitement  beyond  that  which  the  power  of  the 
system  can  bear,  and  it  consequently  sinks  the 
lower  when  the  stimulus  of  heat  and  alcohol  is 
removed.  It  has  been  proved  by  direct  expe- 
riment, that  those  workmen  engaged  in  fur- 
naces, who  are  rigid  water-drinkers,  have  gene- 
rally much  better  health,  and  live  longer  than 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  seek  for  support 
and  gratification  from  the  use  of  strong  drink. 

Having  now  noticed  several  branches  of 
trade,  or  handicraft,  which  furnish  examples  of 
the  different  modes  in  which  our  daily  occu- 
pations maj'  become  more  or  less  injurious  to 
the  health,  or  to  the  powers  of  some  part  or 
parts  of  the  body,  and  thence  taken  occasion 
to  call  your  attention  to  some  physiological  prin- 
ciples which  serve  in  part  to  explain  the  mode 
in  which  the  injury  is  brought  about,  or  to 
point  out  the  means  which  might  be  adopted 
either  to  set  aside  or  counteract  such  injurious 
tendencies;  there  yet  remain  a few  remarks 
for  me  to  make,  before  I quit  the  subject  of 
muscular  motion.  You  will,  perhaps,  be  dis- 
posed to  inquire  what  are  to  be  regarded  as 
healthful  occupations,  seeing  that  there  arc  so 
many  which  have  an  unhealthful  tendency. 
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To  this,  I have  no  hesitation  in  replying,  that 
those  pursuits  which  require  a general  exercise 
of  most  parts  of  the  body,  and  which  keep  the 
individual  for  a large  portion  of  his  time  in  the 
open  air ; such  as  agriculture  and  gardening, 
have  produced  the  most  striking  instances  of 
longevity.  Excepting  in  districts  in  which  the 
air  is  charged  with  those  poisonous  vapours 
which  tend  to  produce  ague  and  fever,  the 
agricultural  portion  of  the  community  present 
a striking  superiority,  not  merely  in  the  health- 
ful appearance  of  their  countenances,  but  in 
the  general  development  of  their  persons.  I 
must  not,  however,  lead  you  to  suppose,  that 
agriculturists  and  gardeners  are  necessarily 
led  by  their  occupations  into  a healthful  course, 
which  needs  no  correction.  Both  of  these 
classes  are  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  to  a degree  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  seasoning  and  hardening  which  they 
receive  from  their  daily  avocations,  they  are 
often  unable  to  bear  without  suffering ; more 
especially  as  they  advance  in  life,  when  we 
have  too  often  the  pain  of  witnessing  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  suffering  from  incurable  rheu- 
matism, subjecting  him  to  frequent  pain,  and 
limiting  or  destroying  his  power  of  earning  for 
himself  the  small  sum  on  which  his  frugal 
habits  would  allow  him  to  subsist.  A little 
prudent  attention  to  precautionary  measures 
might  greatly  diminish  this  evil,  with  very 
little  expense  or  loss  of  time,  and  without  in- 
ducing any  thing  like  effeminate  and  luxurious 
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softness  and  tenderness.  A loose  cloak,  or  a 
yard  or  two  of  coarse  cloth,  thrown  about  the 
upper  part  of  the  body,  and  which  would  be 
neither  expensive  nor  inconvenient,  would,  I 
am  persuaded,  prevent  many  attacks  of  rheu- 
matism to  which  this  class  of  persons  are 
peculiarly  subject.  The  uncivilized  hunter, 
whose  activity  and  prowess  has  overmatched 
the  king  of  beasts,  does  not  hesitate  to  protect 
his  brawny  shoulders  with  the  lion’s  skin, 
which  serves  at  once  to  attest  his  courage,  to 
grace  his  person,  and  preserve  his  health.  The 
Scotch  Highlander,  whose  vigour  and  hardi- 
ness have  often  been  put  to  proof,  not  only  in 
his  peaceful  and  laborious  pursuits  on  his  na- 
tive mountains,  but  by  the  fatigues  and  hard- 
ships of  the  roughest  campaigns,  thinks  it  no 
degradation  to  wrap  himself  in  his  plaid,  and 
even  to  seek  protection  from  it  against  a mo- 
derate wind,  if  he  should  happen  to  have  been 
overheated.  I have  often  observed  the  great 
use  which  they  make  of  this  garment ; and  on 
one  occasion,  1 was  particularly  struck  with  a 
Highlander’s  care  in  this  respect.  Some  years 
ago,  I happened  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fort  William,  when  a labourer,  at  w-ork  in  a field, 
having  understood  when  I had  passed  him  that 
I was  a medical  man,  ran  after  me,  to  consult 
me  about  a relation  of  his;  and  having  over- 
taken me,  he  begged  a plaid  from  my  shoulders 
to  cover  his  own,  whilst  we  were  conversing, 
although  the  day  was  perfectly  fine:  1 im- 
mediately gave  it,  and  teceived  a hint  from  the 
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circumstance,  which  I wish  the  field-labourers 
of  England  to  profit  by. 

It  is  far  from  rny  wish  to  see  our  manufac- 
tories deserted,  or  to  inspire  those  who  labour 
in  them  either  with  a dislike  for  their  occu- 
pations, or  with  envy  towards  their  agricultural 
countrymen  : I have  set  forth  the  beneficial 
tendency  of  bodily  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a taste  for  those 
healthful  amusements  which  consist  of  vigorous 
exertion  out  of  doors. 

Those  whom  choice  or  necessity  may  lead 
to  follow  some  of  the  very  useful  occupations 
which  are  generally  carried  on  in  populous 
places,  which  often  bring  many  individuals  to- 
gether into  large  manufactories,  and  to  which 
some  of  the  evils  which  I have  pointed  out 
are  inseparably  united,  would  find  a very 
great  advantage  in  having  recourse  to  some  of 
those  bodily  exercises  which  are  engaged  in  for 
the  purpose  of  recreation  and  amusement.  If 
judiciously  managed,  as  to  their  kind,  and  the 
time  and  energy  to  be  devoted  to  them,  they 
might  be  made  the  most  powerful  means  of 
counteracting  the  injurious  effects  arising  from 
the  disuse  of  particular  muscles,  and  from  the 
distorting  and  cramping  positions  to  which  the 
operatives  in  some  kinds  of  business  are  una- 
voidably subjected.  These  exercises,  besides 
greatly  benefiting  the  body,  might  have  a very 
important  influence  with  respect  to  the  mind 
and  moral  feelings.  They  would  serve  as  a 
diversion  from  many  corrupting  and  baneful 
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modes  of  passing  away  the  time  not  de- 
voted to  business,  which  too  often  lead  the 
operative  classes  into  practices  which  bring  ruin 
on  their  families,  and  are  more  injurious  to 
their  health  and  destructive  of  life,  than  the 
most  unhealthful  manufacturing  occupations  to 
which  I have  had  occasion  to  allude.  Games 
of  various  kinds,  requiring  the  active  exertion 
of  the  body,  combined  with  skill  and  agility, 
have,  in  almost  all  ages  and  countries,  been 
resorted  to,  for  the  gratification  both  of  those 
engaged  in  them,  and  of  those  who  assemble 
for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  feats  of 
strength  and  skill  exhibited  by  those  who  have 
attained  to  excellence  in  these  sports. 

In  the  best  days  of  the  polished  states 
of  Greece,  public  games  were  kept  up  with 
great  spirit  at  stated  intervals:  and  prizes  were 
awarded  to  the  conquerors,  in  bodily  as  well 
as  in  mental  competition  ; and  the  distinction 
which  the  acquisition  of  one  of  these  prizes 
conferred  on  the  victor,  was  an  object  pursued 
with  the  greatest  ardour  and  perseverance. 

The  preparation  necessary  for  these  games, 
required  the  habitual  employment  of  these 
various  exercises  in  the  intervals.  Suitable 
places,  in  or  near  the  Grecian  towns,  were  set 
apart  for  the  young  men  to  exercise  themselves 
in  ; and  persons  were  engaged  as  directors 
of  the  different  sports ; and  so  much  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  subject,  as  almost  to  give 
it  the  character  of  a science,  under  the  name 
of  gymnastics.  In  our  own  times,  this  subject 
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has  been  taken  up  with  much  spirit  in 
Germany  and  France;  and  some  attention  has 
been  paid  to  it  in  this  country.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  chiefly  attended  to  amongst  the 
middle  and  wealthier  classes  of  society  ; and 
many  young  men  have  found  their  bodily 
strength  and  agility  wonderfully  increased,  be- 
sides having  their  mental  and  moral  quali- 
ties greatly  improved,  under  the  regulation 
and  exercises  imposed  by  the  superintendents 
of  these  gymnastic  recreations.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  supposed,  that  these  sports  were 
made  the  subjects  of  compulsory  education, 
which  would  effectually  deprive  them  of  their 
charm.  The  powers  which  they  developed,  and 
the  emulation  which  they  excited,  rendered  them 
very  attractive  ; and  they  might  easily  and  in- 
juriously have  withdrawn  those  engaged  in 
them,  from  the  more  useful,  but  severer  ex- 
ercise, essential  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind. 
The  gymnasium  was  therefore  made  subser- 
vient to  school-lessons,  and  other  mental  exer- 
cises ; and  the  proper  performance  of  these 
was  made  essential,  as  a means  of  obtaining 
admission  to  the  gymnasium,  or  place  of  exer- 
cise. A similar  care  would  doubtless  be  de- 
sirable, as  a salutary  restriction  to  the  encroach- 
ments which  athletic  games  might  make  on 
business  or  family  duties,  were  they  ever  to  be- 
come an  object  of  general  interest  wTith  our 
operatives.  It  is  not  my  object  to  enter  into 
this  subject  much  more  deeply,  or  to  consider 
minutely  the  merits  of  particular  kinds  of 
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games  which  might  be  promoted.  Various  health- 
ful exercises,  such  as  cricket  and  fives,  performed 
with  a ball;  running  and  leaping,  tend  to  in- 
crease the  useful  powers  of  body  and  unbend  the 
mind;  but  they  may  easily  induce  an  excess  of 
exertion,  by  which  irreparable  mischief  may 
be  done.  Swimming-schools,  in  situations  which 
admit  of  them,  would  give  to  many  the  means 
of  saving  either  their  own  lives,  or  those  of 
their  fellow-creatures.  It  is  a subject  for  great 
and  increasing  regret,  that  almost  every  open 
space  in  town  or  country,  favourable  to  indul- 
gence in  these  and  other  healthful  exercises, 
are  becoming  progressively  and  rapidly  oc- 
cupied. It  is  in  fact  a crying  evil,  which  drives 
boys  and  young  lads  to  expose  themselves,  as 
well  as  passengers,  to  the  most  serious  acci- 
dents, from  their  playing  in  the  high-roads: 
and  what  is  far  worse,  it  drives  our  young  men 
to  seek  amusement  and  recreation  in  the  odious 
retreats  of  idle,  corrupting,  and  dissolute  as- 
sociation. 

In  recommending  the  athletic  exercises 
which  were  esteemed  and  cultivated  amongst 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  I must  not  omit  to 
notice  the  very  important  exception  which 
must  be  made  with  respect  to  those  which  are 
likely  to  stir  up  angry  and  ferocious  dispo- 
sitions, and  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  a hard- 
ening and  brutalizing  tendency.  Such  were 
boxing  and  wrestling  amongst  the  Greeks,  and 
in  a still  greater  degree  the  murderous  sword- 
fights  of  the  gladiators  in  the  Roman  amphi- 
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theatres ; and  such  are  the  barbarous  prize- 
fights which  disgrace  this  country.  Their  de- 
moralizing effect  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  parties  actually  engaged  in  these  combats  : 
in  fact,  some  of  these  may  give  proof  of  ad- 
mirable courage,  agility,  and  perseverance, 
which  we  must  regret  to  see  prostituted  to  so 
base  a purpose.  Perhaps,  in  manj'  instances, 
the  greatest  evil  is  the  effect  produced  upon 
the  spectators.  They  have  been  supposed  to 
encourage  a martial  spirit,  and  on  this  account 
might  allowably  be  valued  in  those  heathen 
countries  in  which  warlike  exploits  obtained 
the  highest  praise  ; but  they  cannot  be  too  much 
discouraged  in  this,  whose  inhabitants  have  too 
keenly  felt,  and  still  feel,  that  war  is  pernicious 
and  impolitic,  and  who  know  that  its  practices, 
and  the  passions  which  it  excites,  are  essen- 
tially sinful  and  anti-ehristian.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  British  senate  has  been  disgraced  by 
speeches  designed  not  merely  to  palliate,  but 
positively  to  promote  these  and  similar  amuse- 
ments, on  the  ground  that  they  tend  to  keep 
up  and  raise  the  standard  of  spirit  and  courage 
in  the  country,  I think  it  right  to  point  out 
the  fallacy  of  this,  even  if  the  object  were  a 
desirable  one.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
the  habit  of  witnessing  these  spectacles  blunts 
that  natural  sensibility  which  must  make  every 
uncorrupted  mind  feel  pain  at  witnessing  the 
distress  and  suffering  of  others,  even  whilst  he 
may  admire  the  prowess  and  fortitude  which 
accompany  them.  When  this  sensibility  is 
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destroyed,  it  is  soon  succeeded  by  the  opposite 
state.  Pleasure  is  felt  in  witnessing  these  suf- 
ferings, and  the  desire  to  indulge  in  this  gra- 
tification grows  to  a detestable  passion  ; and 
not  only  their  fellow-creatures,  but  numbers  of 
helpless  animals,  destined  for  the  use  of  man 
and  placed  under  his  protection,  are  barbarously 
sacrificed  to  satiate  it.  In  short,  they  are  be- 
come cruel  in  the  extreme,  and  cruelty  you 
know  is  the  associate,  the  twin-brother  of  the 
basest  cowardice,  and  utterly  repugnant  to 
genuine  courage  and  valour.  I might  point  to 
the  titled  leaders  of  those  who  style  themselves 
the  fancy,  and  ask  whether  the  young,  inno- 
cent, and  lovely,  whom  they  have  betrayed 
and  corrupted,  and  finally  ruined  and  aban- 
doned, do  not  fully  prove  my  assertion.  Look 
at  those  speaking  pictures,  which  the  admirable 
Hogarth  has  drawn  from  real  life,  to  mark  the 
progress  of  Tom  Cruel,  and  let  them  be  pre- 
sent to  your  mind’s  eye,  whenever  you  are  in- 
vited to  join  the  prize-ring,  or  enter  the  cock- 
pit. 

My  having  urged  as  an  objection  to  some  of 
those  exercises  which  have  been  resorted  to,  for 
the  purpose  of  recreation  and  to  improve  the 
bodily  powers,  that  they  tend  to  give  a fierce- 
ness of  disposition,  and  to  encourage  a taste  for 
combat  and  struggles  for  mastery,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  favourable  to  warlike  feelings 
and  pursuits,  will  have  lead  you  to  conclude, 
that  I totally  disapprove  of  war.  Though  I 
have  omitted  to  mention  the  profession  of  a 
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soldier  amongst  the  pernicious  occupations  in 
which  man  may  engage,  either  for  his  liveli- 
hood or  his  gratification,  it  has  not  escaped  my 
recollection.  A course  of  life  in  which  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  and  sometimes  millions  of 
Europeans  are  engaged,  should,  were  it  only 
on  this  ground,  claim  a little  of  our  attention  ; 
but  when,  in  addition  to  this,  it  presents  so 
many  important  bearings  as  the  art  of  war  does, 
I am  persuaded,  that  you  will  agree  with  me  in 
thinking,  that  it  deserves  special  and  distinct 
examination.  It  will  not  do  to  judge  of  the 
business  of  a soldier,  simply  on  those  principles 
which  we  have  had  to  consider  with  respect  to 
manufacturing  and  other  productive  occupations. 
It  will  not  do  to  say — the  soldier  has  his  regu- 
lar allowance  of  wholesome  food,  equally  distant 
from  want  and  from  excess — the  soldier  has  his 
regular  exercise,  calculated  to  promote  his  ge- 
neral health,  and  the  wellbeing  of  his  muscu- 
lar limbs — he  is  well  clothed  and  well  housed, 
therefore,  the  occupation  of  a soldier  is  desir- 
able, and  that  the  chances  of  death  in  fighting 
may  be  set  against  the  evils  inseparable  from 
many  of  the  arts  of  peace.  Should  such  a mode 
of  reasoning  run  through  your  minds,  when  you 
may  be  invited,  and  tempted,  and  pressed  to 
enlist  in  the  army,  let  me  assure  you,  that  you 
would  be  grossly  deceived  by  so  erroneous  and 
partial  a view  of  the  subject.  Even  in  a time 
ot  profound  peace,  the  life  of  a soldier  is  liable 
to  many  and  serious  objections ; and  even  then 
the  recruit  should  feel  all  the  force  of  those 
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more  numerous  and  much  more  weighty  evils, 
which  are  attached  to  his  profession  during  ac- 
tual service  in  war,  and  which  he  not  only 
sanctions  but  lays  himself  out  for,  the  moment 
that  he  enters  upon  the  life  of  a soldier. 

War  is  so  essentially  opposed  to  the  precepts 
of  our  Saviour,  that  we  should  do  to  others  as 
we  would  that  they  should  do  to  us — that  we 
should  love  our  enemies — and  that  we  resist 
not  evil,  that  I conceive  it  perfectly  needless 
for  me  to  enter  into  any  argument  respecting 
the  unlawfulness  of  war,  under  the  gospel.  It 
is  therefore  only  its  expediency  that  we  have 
to  consider,  since  this  is  by  some  supposed  to 
be  such  as  to  annul  the  most  sacred  injunctions 
against  it.  Though  I consider  that  such  doc- 
trine ought  to  be  absolutely  rejected,  even  were 
the  expediency  to  all  appearance  proved  ; yet 
as  some  of  you  may  not  think  with  me  in  this 
respect,  I shall  endeavour  to  show  you  that 
the  idea  of  its  expediency  is  altogether  delusive, 
and  its  tendency  inevitably  adverse  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  human  race.  It  occasions, 
more  than  any  other  cause,  an  immense  amount 
of  purely  unproductive  consumption.  Whilst, 
with  the  most  insatiable  avidity,  the  produc- 
tions of  industry,  past,  present,  and  to  come, 
are  drawn  within  its  grasp,  it  consumes  them 
with  the  most  reckless  prodigality,  and  there- 
fore, subtracts  an  incalculable  amount  from 
those  resources  which  might  become  a blessing 
to  mankind,  were  they  devoted  to  their  legiti- 
mate objects,  the  productive  and  salutary,  the 
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ennobling  and  the  pleasing  arts  of  peace.  But 
you  hear  it  said,  that  war  is  good  for  trade,  as 
it  keeps  money  stirring,  and  makes  many  rich. 
Such  an  assertion  is  only  founded  on  a partial 
and  imperfect  view  of  the  subject.  The  money 
which  is  raised  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a 
war,  must  first  have  been  produced  by  the 
talents  and  productive  industry  of  man,  and 
then  withdrawn  from  some  more  or  less  useful 
and  productive  purpose,  to  which  it  was  either 
applied  or  applicable.  When  it  has  found  its 
way  into  the  new  channel  of  a war-administra- 
tion, it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  been  thrown 
into  a destructive  torrent ; for  if  you  will  watch 
it  in  the  various  shapes  into  which  it  is  trans- 
formed, until  it  is  brought  to  its  ultimate  anni- 
hilation, you  will  find,  with  very  little  exception, 
that  not  any  of  them  are  either  useful  or  pro- 
ductive. You  must  not  suppose  that  that  por- 
tion alone  is  completely  lost,  which  is  fired 
away  in  powder  and  shot,  exploded  in  mines, 
or  sunk  in  the  ocean.  That  which  has  been 
spent  in  feeding  and  clothing  a large  arm}r,  is 
completely  consumed,  without  leaving  behind  it 
a trace  of  its  existence  ; whereas  that  which 
is  spent  in  feeding  the  manufacturer  or  agricul- 
turist reappears,  in  the  articles  which  they  are 
the  means  of  producing.  It  is  true  that  human 
beings  have  been  kept  alive  in  both  cases  ; but 
in  the  one  case  they  have  lived  to  some  purpose 
and  created  property ; in  the  other  they  have 
done  nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing  ; and 
instead  of  producing  capital  have,  perhaps, 
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been  the  means  of  entailing  on  their  posterity  a 
lasting  deduction  from  the  proceeds  of  their  in- 
dustry. Are  we  not  each  one  of  us  daily  labour- 
ing to  raise  the  interest  of  those  vast  sums  spent 
in  the  late  war,  in  which  the  least  criminal  ex- 
pense was,  perhaps,  that  which  served  to  keep 
many  valuable  heads  and  hands  in  unproductive 
idleness  ? Perhaps  you  will  say,  that  some 
portion  has  been  spent  in  large  and  substantial 
public  works.  Most  of  these,  however,  are 
worse  than  useless  in  themselves,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  their  durability,  they  may  be  re- 
garded as  exhibiting  a protracted  process  of 
destruction,  incurring  further  and  similar  ex- 
pense. I will  not  deny,  that  individuals  who 
have  received  their  pay  from  government  for 
services  in  some  way  connected  with  military 
affairs,  may,  as  far  as  the  amount  of  talent 
and  exertion  employed  is  concerned,  have  fully 
earned  the  sums  which  they  may  have  received, 
and  that  a portion  of  the  capital  so  expended 
may  seem  to  be  rescued  from  final  destruction ; 
as  for  example,  when  the  professor  of  a military 
college  has  bestowed  time  and  pains  in  culti- 
vating the  abilities  of  some  promising  youth, 
which  his  friends  have  destined  to  be  devoted 
to  the  work  of  destruction,  unforeseen  events 
may  derange  the  plan,  and  these  cultivated 
talents  may  be  brought  into  exercise  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  Such  examples,  however, 
do  very  little  to  redeem  the  character  of  the 
system  which  I am  endeavouring  to  expose. 
Perhaps  you  will  say  that  the  sums  which  have 
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been  saved  out  of  large  military  salaries,  and 
the  amount  of  pensions  continued  to  military 
men,  when  a war  has  ceased,  or  the  period  of 
their  service  has  expired,  is  rescued  from  its 
pernicious  destination,  and  ultimately  finds 
its  way  back  into  the  capital  of  the  country. 
These  exceptions  I do  not  admit,  or  at  most, 
only  to  a limited  and  partial  extent.  If  the 
pay,  whether  given  at  the  time,  or  deferred  as 
a pension,  be  really  the  just  reward  of  the  time 
and  talents  which  the  country  has  engaged  in 
the  worse  than  useless  art  of  war,  then  must 
we  look  at  the  time  and  talents  thus  consumed, 
without  leaving  a valuable  trace  of  their  ex- 
istence, as  an  instance  of  as  complete  destruc- 
tion as  the  firing  of  a rocket,  or  the  sinking  of 
a ship  of  the  line.  But  if  the  sums  expended 
exceed  the  value  of  the  time  and  talents  en- 
gaged in  exchange  for  them,  the  nature  of  the 
evil  is  somewhat  changed.  It  is  evident  that 
there  must  have  been  a profligate  expenditure 
of  the  country’s  money,  for  which  both  the 
bestower  and  the  receiver  should  feel  the  full 
punishment  of  public  censure  and  internal  re- 
morse. Though  we  cannot  say  that  the  loss  of 
such  sums  was  exactly  represented  by  the  time 
and  talent  misapplied,  yet  little  satisfaction  can 
be  derived  from  tracing  it  through  the  channels 
by  which  it  has  escaped.  What  is  ill  gotten,  is 
generally  ill  spent ; we  cannot  therefore  be  sur- 
prised, that  these  unearned  salaries  have  been, 
in  a large  proportion,  devoted  to  foolish  or  pro- 
fligate expenses  ; nor  is  the  evil  limited  to  these 
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expenses,  seeing  that  they  have  done  much  to 
vitiate  the  tastes  and  morals  or  the  age,  and  to 
lead  to  the  similar  expenditure  of  vast  sums, 
which  can  never  be  taken  an  account  of  in  the 
expenses  of  a war. 

I need  not  dwell  longer  on  the  impolicy  of 
war,  founded  on  its  destructive  influence  on 
property.  I must  next  endeavour  to  show  how 
impolitic  it  is  even  as  a means  of  defence,  and 
of  securing  that  which,  in  every  age,  has  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings,  and 
has  been  the  chief  prize  which  has  called  forth 
the  exertions  of  the  greatest  military  talent, 
and  produced  some  of  the  greatest  instances  of 
courage  and  self-devotion.  Need  I tell  you 
that  the  prize  I allude  to  is  liberty,  which  has 
often  been  held  more  precious  than  life  itself. 
Although  history  presents  to  us  many  instances 
of  liberty  having  been  heroically  and  success- 
fully contended  for  by  force  of  arms,  yet  there 
are  many  more  in  which  the  struggle  has  been 
unsuccessful ; the  numbers  and  resources  of  the 
weaker  party  have  been  distressingly  reduced, 
whilst  the  stronger  oppressor,  who  may  also 
have  felt  the  smart  severely,  as  well  as  incurred 
great  expenses,  being  chafed  and  irritated  by 
the  resistance  which  he  has  met  with,  has  only 
increased  the  weight  of  evil  to  be  inflicted  on 
the  vanquished,  and  rendered  the  recovery  of 
their  liberty  more  difficult  and  hopeless.  Such 
a chain  of  circumstances,  though  by  no  means 
uncommon,  is  far  from  being  the  only  mode  in 
which  war  is  unfriendly  to  liberty.  Those 
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powerful  intellects  and  talents,  and  those  re« 
markable  powers  of  gaining  personal  influence, 
and  securing  the  prompt  and  undisputed  sub- 
mission of  thousands,  so  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a great  military  commander,  are  the  very 
means  by  which  that  liberty,  which  they  have 
been  called  to  defend,  is  most  likely  to  be  sa- 
crificed, or  painfully  restricted.  With  a very 
few  exceptions,  amongst  which  General  Wash- 
ington may  certainly  be  pointed  out  as  one  of 
the  brightest  and  most  striking,  those  military 
commanders  who  have  appeared  to  be  most  suc- 
cessful in  resisting  encroachments  on  the  rights 
of  their  countrymen,  have  ultimately,  more  or 
less,  abused  the  power  and  ascendency  they 
have  acquired,  and  sacrificed  to  their  ambition 
the  liberty  once  committed  to  their  care.  Thus, 
in  our  time,  Bonaparte,  the  democratic  leader 
of  the  French  republicans,  became  himself  the 
despot  of  France,  and  made  her  boasted  liberty 
an  empty  name. 

But,  perhaps  you  will  say,  that  though  the 
bravest  defenders  of  their  country  against 
foreign  oppression  may  sometimes  fail  in  their 
exertions,  and  really  add  to  the  calamities 
that  they  have  endeavoured  to  remove  ; that 
though  some,  who  have  placed  themselves 
under  the  standard  of  liberty,  and  sought  by 
force  of  arms  to  maintain  the  rights  of  a people, 
against  the  unjust  and  inordinate  power  of  their 
rulers,  have  abused  the  confidence  which  has 
been  placed  in  them,  and  only  transferred  the 
exercise  of  tyranny  from  other  hands  to  their 
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own,  there  is,  nevertheless,  no  other  power 
than  that  of  arms,  by  which  a nation  may  pre- 
serve its  rank  and  honour  abroad,  or  repress 
the  lawless  usurpation  of  authority  at  home, 
and  vindicate  the  people’s  right  to  participate  in 
the  independent  privileges  of  our  nature.  Or, 
you  may  conceive,  that  if  the  art  of  war  were 
to  be  no  longer  learnt,  and  the  profession  of 
the  soldier  laid  aside,  there  would  be  no  field  for 
the  exercise  of  courage  and  patriotism  ; that 
virtues  which  have  been  regarded  with  admira- 
tion, and  have  commanded  respect  in  every 
age  and  country,  must  become  extinct ; and 
that  talents  and  acquirements,  which  have  been 
highly  prized  and  carefully  cultivated,  must 
become  useless  and  neglected.  Or,  you  may 
choose  a less  flattering,  but  possibly  more  co- 
gent line  of  defence,  and  say,  with  an  admission 
of  the  evils  belonging  to  war,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and  all  past  experience 
support  the  conclusion,  that  wars  will  ever 
continue ; or,  that  their  coming  to  an  end,  to 
which  we  are  taught  to  look  forward,  is  so  re- 
mote a prospect  that  it  is  idle  for  us  to  con- 
template it,  instead  of  preparing  men  and  im- 
plements to  carry  on  a war,  in  case  we  should 
be  brought,  contrary  to  our  inclinations,  to  en- 
gage in  one. 

I shall  reply  to  this  last  objection  in  the  first 
place,  and  begin  by  admitting  the  very  dis- 
couraging prospect  which  past  experience  holds 
out  to  ns,  yet,  I may  nevertheless,  point  to  a ray 
of  hope  even  there.  Although  one  generation  ol 
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mankind  lias  succeeded  to  another,  alike  indus- 
trious in  giving  proof  of  its  proneness  to  evil,  I 
cannot  but  believe  that  some  progressive  im- 
provement has  taken  place : nay,  I am  per- 
suaded, that  at  the  present  day,  its  progress 
has  become  somewhat  more  rapid  than  it  was 
formerly.  At  all  events,  there  is  a change 
even  in  the  vices  of  mankind,  and  their  evil 
propensities  and  weaknesses  are  differently 
exhibited  at  different  periods  of  time.  The 
vice  of  idolatry  shows  this  change,  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  most  decided,  though  in  a 
very  gradual  manner.  For  thousands  of  years 
the  whole  civilized  world  gave  way  to  idolatry: 
even  the  Jews  were  constantly  falling  into  it, 
in  spite  of  the  most  powerful  inducements  to 
refrain  from  it.  During  the  whole  of  this  long 
period,  the  extinction  of  idolatry  was  more 
hopeless  than  that  of  war  is  at  this  moment. 
Yet  what  has  been  the  fate  of  idolatry  ? In  its 
ancient  form  it  is  only  to  be  found  amongst 
uncivilized  or  semibarbarous  nations,  who  have 
but  imperfect  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  even  in  them  it  is  declining. 

Is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  that  which 
has  happened  to  idolatry,  may  also  happen  with 
respect  to  war?  and  can  this  happy  and  desirable 
change,  to  which  we  are  taught  to  look  forward 
with  confidence,  be  promoted  with  more  pros- 
pect of  success,  than  by  all  those  who  are  con- 
vinced of  its  iniquity  making  a decided  stand, 
and  scrupulously  abstaining  from  being  in  any 
manner,  directly  or  indirectly,  connected  with  it. 
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as  they  would  in  the  case  of  a murder  or  a bur- 
glary, instead  of  giving  way  to  the  plea  of  ne- 
cessity and  the  allurements  of  false  glory  ? 

As  I purposely  refrain  from  entering  on  the 
discussion  of  this  subject  as  a religious  ques- 
tion, in  order  that  these  Lectures  may  have 
nothing  of  a sectarian  character,  I must  not 
omit  strongly  to  recommend  to  your  attention 
the  various  publications  of  the  Peace  Society, 
in  which  the  evils  of  war  are  discussed  on  reli- 
gious, as  well  as  on  political  and  rational 
grounds;  and  in  doing  so,  I must  inform  you, 
that  that  Society  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  members  of  the  small  sect  to  which  I belong, 
but  consists  of  members  derived  from  almost 
every  sect  of  professing  Christians.  The  very 
existence  of  such  a Society  is  in  itself  a reply  to 
the  objection  which  I have  been  endeavouring 
to  repel.  I shall  therefore  quit  it,  in  order  to 
notice  the  first  objection  which  I have  supposed 
3'ou  to  urge ; namely,  that  war  with  all  its  evils, 
is  unavoidable  and  necessary  as  the  only  means 
of  defence.  In  support  of  my  opinion,  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  objection,  I shall  commence  with 
the  case  of  individuals,  being  fully  persuaded 
that  a similarity  of  reasoning  may  be  applied  to 
mankind  collectively,  whether  as  parties  or  na- 
tions, as  may  be  shown  to  hold  good  in  the 
case  of  individuals.  Hundreds  of  instances 
might,  I believe,  be  adduced  to  show,  that  those 
w'hose  situation  lias  deprived  them  of  every 
means  of  defence,  as  well  as  those  whose  scru- 
ples of  conscience  have  rendered  it  impossible 
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for  them  to  employ  arms  for  their  defence,  have 
escaped,  when  their  lives  were  completely  in 
the  power  of  their  enemies,  whilst  those  who 
have  trusted  to  arms  have  been  cut  off.  Though 
such  individuals  have  doubtless  abundant  cause 
to  feel  their  hearts  filled  and  warmed  with  gra- 
titude to  the  Great  Disposer  of  events  for  their 
signal  escape,  the  secondary  means  which 
have  led  to  it  have  often  been  so  obvious,  that 
those  who  like  ourselves  may  contemplate  these 
instances  collectively,  may  be  allowed  to  draw 
a general  principle  from  them  on  which  all  may 
be  allowed  to  act,  without  on  the  one  hand  im- 
piously rejecting  the  superintending  care  of 
Providence,  or  on  the  other  hand  irrationally 
courting  danger,  through  fanatical  superstition, 
or  irreverently  tempting  God  with  the  idea,  that 
he  will  work  a miracle  for  their  deliverance. 
Those  who  trust  in  aimed  force  for  their  de- 
fence, must  often  bring  themselves  into  danger 
in  seeking  to  employ  such  means,  in  what 
may  appear  to  them  to  be  a favourable  oppor- 
tunity, when  they  might  have  escaped  it  had 
they  remained  quiet.  Those  who  remain 
quiet,  when  the  moment  of  extremity  arrives, 
give  an  instinctive  check  to  their  enemies,  dur- 
ing which,  the  kindly  feelings  of  our  nature 
may  come  into  play  for  their  advantage,  which 
a single  sentence  happily  suggested  at  the  in- 
stant of  emergency  may  complete.  When  the 
idea  of  safety  from  forcible  resistance  is  alto- 
gether done  away  with,  all  the  powers  of  the 
mind  arc  directed  to  other  means  of  escape. 
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and  opportunities  are  observed  and  embraced 
which  the  armed  man  would  overlook,  or  if 
he  observe  be  unable  to  avail  himself  of.  I am 
not  here  defending  cowardice.  Cowardice  is  in- 
compatible with  that  presence  of  mind  which  I 
believe  to  have  often  been  an  essential  element 
in  the  narrow  escapes  and  providential  deliver- 
ances to  which  I am  alluding.  It  will  be  proper 
that  I should  lay  before  you  a few  examples, 
but  as  our  time  is  limited,  I must  neither  mul- 
tiply anecdotes,  nor  enter  into  minute  details, 
for  which  I must  refer  you  to  books,  to  the  pe- 
rusal of  which  a portion  of  your  leisure  may 
be  agreeably  devoted. 

It  has  repeatedly  happened  that  the  highway- 
robber  who  had  resolved  on  murder,  and  was 
prepared  to  commit  it,  has  desisted  from  his 
purpose  at  the  remonstrance  of  an  unarmed  in- 
dividual, who  was  completely  at  his  mercy. 

“ Barclay,  the  celebrated  apologist,  was  at- 
tacked by  a highwayman.  He  made  no  other 
resistance  than  a calm  expostulation.  The  felon 
dropped  his  pistol,  and  offered  no  further  vio- 
lence. Leonard  Fell  was  assaulted  by  a high- 
way-robber, who  plundered  him  of  his  money 
and  his  horse,  and  afterwards  threatened  to 
blow  out  his  brains.  Fell  solemnly  spoke  to 
the  robber  on  the  wickedness  of  his  life.  The 
man  was  astonished:  — he  declared  he  would 
take  neither  his  money  nor  his  horse,  and  re- 
turned them  both.” 

It  is  stated,  that  a similar  adventure  happened 
to  the  late  venerable  and  devoted  Rowland  Hill, 
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who  afterwards  found  a valuable  servant  in  the 
reformed  highwayman. 

Raymond,  the  traveller  amongst  the  Pyre- 
nees, says,  “ The  assassin  has  been  my  guide 
in  the  defiles  of  the  boundaries  of  Italy ; the 
smuggler  of  the  Pyrenees  (whose  first  move- 
ment is  a never-failing  shot,  and  certainly  a sub- 
ject of  dread  to  most  travellers)  has  received 
me  with  a welcome  in  his  secret  paths.  Armed, 

I should  have  been  the  enemy  of  both;  un- 
armed, they  have  alike  respected  me.  In  such 
expectation  I have  long  since  laid  aside  all 
menacing  apparatus  whatever.  Arms  may  in- 
deed be  employed  against  the  wild  beast,  but  no 
one  should  forget  that  they  are  no  defence 
against  the  traitor  ; that  they  irritate  the  wick- 
ed, and  intimidate  the  simple  : lastly,  that  the 
man  of  peace,  among  mankind,  has  a much 
more  sacred  defence — his  character.” 

The  preceding  instances  it  is  true  do  not 
relate  to  war,  nevertheless  they  prove  that  force 
is  not  the  only  protection  against  violence,  and 
they  show  that  “ the  laws  of  nature  still  exist 
for  those  who  have  long  shaken  off  the  laws  of 
civil  government.” 

The  following  examples  more  directly  bear 
on  the  subject  of  war.  It  is  stated,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Lieutenant  J.  W.  H.  Handley,  that 
some  days  after  the  last  siege  of  Copenhagen, 
at  which  he  served  on  board  the  Valiant , he 
was  walking  among  the  ruins,  consisting  of  the 
cottages  of  the  poor,  houses  of  the  rich,  manu- 
factories, lofty  steeples,  humble  meeting-houses: 
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—in  the  midst  of  this  broad  field  of  desolation 
stood,  he  says,  one  house; — all  around  was  a 
burned  mass,  this  stood  alone  untouched  by  the 
fire,  a monument  of  mercy.  “ What  house  is 
thatr  he  asked — “That,”  said  the  interpreter, 
belongs  to,  and  is  occupied  by,  a member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  ; he  would  not  leave  the 
house,  but  remained  in  prayer  with  his  family 
dining  the  bombardment.”  There  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  person  of  whom  this  is 
related  was  not  a member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  though  he  might  be  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple with  them  on  the  subject  of  war. 

In  Ireland,  during  the  revolution  in  1688, 
and  again  in  the  rebellion  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  although  they  appeared  to  be  more 
particularly  exposed  than  any  other  class  of 
individuals,  seeing  that  they  were  not  only 
without  defence,  but  incurring  the  displeasure 
of  both  the  contending  parties  by  their  neu- 
trality, almost  universally  escaped  personal  in- 
jury ; and  their  loss  of  property,  though  very 
considerable,  was  much  less  than  that  of  their 
neighbours.  In  the  late  rebellion  in  particular, 
the  practical  advantages  of  their  pacific  prin- 
ciples were  remarkably  displayed. — At  the 
commencement  of  these  troubles,  a general  re- 
commendation to  adhere  to  these  principles, 
was  accompanied  by  advice,  that  all  the  fire- 
arms that  might  be  in  the  houses  of  Friends 
should  be  destroyed.  This  request  was  rigidly 
complied  with,  and  proved  an  anticipation  of 
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the  general  searcli  for  arms  ordered  by  the 
government.  It  exhibited  their  loyalty  and 
cleared  them  from  suspicion : it  also  disap- 
pointed the  rebels  in  their  attempts  to  collect 
arms,  who,  whilst  they  refrained  from  a search 
which  they  knew  to  be  hopeless,  were  not  ex- 
asperated by  the  idea  that  arms  had  been  sup- 
plied to  their  opponents.  Friends  were  threat- 
ened by  the  military,  that  no  protection  should 
be  afforded  them,  because  they  refused  to  take 
any  part  with  the  army,  or  to  sell  the  ropes 
and  pitch  to  be  employed  in  killing  or  torment- 
ing those  suspected  of  disaffection.  Their 
houses  were  often  invaded  by  the  rebels,  with 
intent  to  commit  murder,  not  only  for  their 
loyalty,  but  also  for  their  firm  adheience  to 
Protestantism ; nevertheless,  they  were  pro- 
tected by  either  party  which  happened  to 
have  the  ascendency,  and  were  pillaging  and 
destroying  the  possessions  of  their  neighbours. 
Savage  and  disgraceful  atrocities  were  perpe- 
trated both  b}'  the  government  troops  and  by 
the  rebels ; and  many  of  each  party  fled  to  the 
unprotected  dwellings  of  Friends,  as  affording 
more  certain  security  than  the  camps  and  gar- 
rison-towns. In  some  instances,  Friends  suc- 
cessfully interceded  with  both  parties  on  behalf 
of  their  victims  ; and  in  one  town,  at  least, 
acted  as  mediators  between  the  insurgents  and 
the  army,  inducing  the  one  to  return  to  obe- 
dience, and  the  other  to  desist  from  ven- 
geance. 

During  the  same  rebellion,  a small  settlement 
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of’  Moravians,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  maintain- 
ing the  same  principles,  as  to  war,  as  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  rendered  obnoxious  to  the  rebels 
by  its  avowed  loyalty,  was  twice  assailed  by  these 
fierce  and  destructive  bands,  who  nevertheless 
failed  to  put  their  threats  in  execution.  When 
the  rebels  were  afterwards  defeated,  some  of 
them  obtained  assistance  in  their  distress  from 
this  settlement.  The  protection  of  the  Mora- 
vian settlements  on  the  continent,  during  the 
late  long  war,  was  very  remarkable.  On  a re- 
presentation respecting  some  of  them  being 
made  to  Bonaparte,  he  is  said  to  have  declared, 
that  as  the  Moravian  brethren  and  himself  had 
one  common  end  in  view,  the  establishment  of 
general  peace  throughout  all  the  world,  they 
should  not  be  molested.  He  ordered  the  names 
of  the  four  Silesian  settlements  to  be  written 
down,  and  promised  them  safety. 

I have  been  told  by  an  eye-witness,  that 
during  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  a 
French  miller,  residing  almost  on  the  field  of 
battle,  continued  his  occupation  without  inter- 
ruption, and  supplied  refreshment  to  the  British 
troops.  His  life  was  safe,  and  his  property  was 
respected,  whilst  that  of  his  neighbours  was 
completely  sacked  and  destroyed. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  early  settlers  in 
North  America  were  often  murdered,  and  their 
possessions  pillaged  by  the  Indians,  who  cruelly 
retaliated  the  flagrant  injustice  and  provocation 
which  they  received.  The  Friends,  who  treated 
the  Indians  differently,  lived  in  perfect  safety 
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in  their  remote  and  solitary  dwellings,  even 
when  the  exasperated  war  parties  were  killing, 
scalping,  and  making  dreadful  havoc  around 
them. 

“ Such,  in  a multitude  of  instances,  has  been 
the  lot  of  Christian  individuals,  and  such  might 
also  be  the  experience  of  Christian  nations. 
When  we  consider  the  still  degraded  condition 
of  mankind,  we  can  hardly  at  present  look  for- 
ward to  the  trial  of  the  experiment;  but  was 
there  a people  who  would  renounce  the  danger- 
ous guidance  of  worldly  honour,  and  boldly 
conform  their  national  conduct  to  the  eternal 
rules  of  the  law  of  Christ — was  there  a people 
who  would  lay  aside  the  weapons  of  a carnal 
warfare,  and  proclaim  the  principles  of  uni- 
versal peace,  suffer  wrong  with  condescension, 
abstain  from  all  retaliation,  return  good  for 
evil,  and  diligently^  promote  the  welfare  of  all 
men,  I am  fully  persuaded,  that  such  a people 
would  not  only  dwell  in  absolute  safety,  but 
would  be  blessed  with  eminent  prosperit}',  en- 
riched with  unrestricted  commerce,  loaded  with 
reciprocal  benefits,  and  endowed  for  every  good, 
and  wise,  and  worthy  purpose,  with  irresistible 
influence  over  surrounding  nations.” — J.J.  Gur- 
ney's Observations  on  the  Religious  Peculiarities 
of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

With  the  sentiments  which  I have  just  quoted, 
I heartily  unite. 

I shall  offer  you  two  or  three  examples  which 
show,  that  the  same  pacific  means  which  have 
answered  so  well  in  the  case  of  individuals,  arc 
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equally  happy  in  their  result  when  employed  by 
bodies  of  men.  Till  within  the  last  few  years, 
the  Greeks,  as  a nation,  have  groaned  under 
the  oppression  of  their  conquerors,  the  Turks. 
Some  trusting  to  arms,  maintained  an  imper- 
fect independence  by  retiring  to  their  almost 
inaccessible  mountains.  From  their  mode  of 
life,  they  acquired  the  name  of  Klephts,  or 
robbers.  Even  here  they  were  continually  the 
subjects  of  oppression  and  persecution.  Those 
in  the  valleys,  who  yielded  to  their  conquerors, 
though  constantly  liable  to  iniquitous  exactions, 
managed,  notwithstanding  their  degraded  situa- 
tion, to  enjoy  far  more  of  the  comforts  of  life 
than  their  mountain  brethren,  and  still,  to  a 
certain  degree,  possessed  the  means  of  culti- 
vating those  fine  talents,  which  for  ages  their 
interesting  little  territory  has  not  failed  to  pro- 
duce. Many  individuals  succeeded  not  only  in 
acquiring  fortunes  as  merchants,  but  in  raising 
themselves  to  posts  of  honour  and  profit  in  the 
government  of  Russia,  and  even  in  that  of 
Turkey  itself.  Had  some  of  these  individuals 
acted  with  less  servility  and  more  principle, 
they  might,  1 believe,  long  since  have  more 
effectually  extricated  their  unhappy  country 
from  her  degraded  situation,  than  she  has  yet 
been  able  to  do  for  herself,  with  all  the  courage, 
devotion,  and  perseverance  which  she  has  dis- 
played, and  with  all  the  tremendous  sacri- 
fices of  life  and  property  which  she  has  made. 
Whilst  the  Greeks  generally,  prior  to  their  late 
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and  still  unsettled  revolution,  were  furnishing 
a striking  instance  of  degradation,  sometimes 
resorting  to  violence,  for  which  they  suffered 
fearful  retaliation,  and  more  often  trusting  to 
the  common  resources  of  slaves — artifice  and 
deception  ; the  inhabitants  of  one  island  ex- 
hibited a striking  and  beautiful  exception.  They 
successfully  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace,  and  to 
a great  degree  kept  aloof  from  political  dis- 
turbances; they  adopted  a conciliatory  course 
towards  the  Turks,  who  allowed  them  in  fact, 
though  not  in  name,  a great  degree  of  inde- 
pendence. The  inhabitants  of  this  island  have, 
I believe  against  their  inclinations,  been  in- 
volved in  the  revolution,  and  have  severely  if 
not  irreparably  suffered. 

In  Itaty,  the  republic  of  San  Marino,  too 
feeble  to  oppose  itself  to  any  state,  and  too 
prudent  to  join  with  any  as  an  ally  in  war,  has 
maintained  its  independence  and  been  respected 
by  tyrants  and  conquerors  for  ages;  during 
which  the  surrounding  territories  have  under- 
gone many  sufferings  and  changes.  I might 
cite  other  examples  to  show,  that  peace  is  an 
effectual  refuge  against  foreign  violence,  when 
recourse  to  arms  would  make  destruction  in- 
evitable. 

I have  next  to  show,  that  the  same  pacific 
conduct  is  no  less  availing  in  those  cases  in 
which,  instead  of  foreign  invasion  and  oppres- 
sion, the  unjust  usurpation  of  power  at  home, 
is  in  question.  The  early  Christians,  who 
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suffered  every  species  of  persecution,  not 
only  from  the  Jews,  but  from  the  Romans, 
rapidly  increased  in  numbers  and  strength, 
whilst  they  offered  no  resistance  to  their  ene- 
mies ; but  on  the  contrary,  requited  their  per- 
secutors with  acts  of  kindness  when  the  oppor- 
tunity fell  in  their  way.  I need  not  tell  you 
how  completely  their  perseverance  in  this  paci- 
fic course  was  crowned  with  success.  Chris- 
tianity triumphed  over  the  Roman  empire  itself. 
When  you  reflect  on  this  striking  achievement 
of  the  peaceful^principles  of  Christianity,  do  not 
fail  to  recollect  the  abject  degradation  which 
befel  not  only  the  Roman  empire,  but  also  the 
profession  of  Christianity,  when  these  principles 
were  abandoned,  and  those  under  the  Christian 
name,  regardless  of  the  examples  of  their  pre- 
decessors, scrupled  not  to  engage  in  foreign, 
and  even  in  civil  war.  Some  of  you  are  per- 
haps aware  how  severely  the  early  members  of 
the  society  to  which  I belong,  suffered  from  the 
cruelty  and  injustice  of  those  who  were  in  power 
at  that  time.  During  many  years  they  were 
constantly  the  subjects  of  imprisonment  of  the 
most  cruel  description,  of  confiscations,  and 
corporal  punishment.  It  seems  almost  incre- 
dible, that  such  a course  of  procedure  could 
have  been  persevered  in  by  any  magistrates, 
towards  those  against  whom  it  is  not  pretended 
that  any  criminality  was  ever  proved  ; and  I 
can  only  account  for  it,  by  ascribing  it  to  the 
baneful  influence  of  those  passions  to  which 
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civil  war  had  given  an  unbridled  sway.  Strict 
adherence  to  peaceful  principles,  acts  of  kind- 
ness towards  their  persecutors,  when  occasion 
offered,  coupled  with  stanch  and  unflinching 
passive  adherence  to  the  principles  which  they 
professed,  finally  brought  them  through  their 
troubles  with  satisfaction  to  themselves,  and 
procured  for  their  successors  that  protection 
and  those  privileges  which,  whilst  solicited  as 
accordant  with  the  principles  of  justice  and 
Christianity,  have  been  granted  in  a manner 
which  has  not  failed  to  call  forth  the  cordial 
gratitude  of  the  society.  I have  already  alluded 
to  the  Irish  rebellion.  Let  the  deplorable 
events  of  that  time,  ever  be  remembered  as  a 
lasting  proof  of  the  weakness  of  brute  force, 
compared  with  the  power  possessed  by  the 
peaceful  persevering  exercise  of  persuasive  rea- 
soning on  the  side  of  justice,  as  exhibited  in 
the  ultimate  concession  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims. 

The  preceding  facts  will,  I trust,  have  con- 
vinced you,  that  the  force  of  arms  is  not  the 
only  protection  against  oppression,  whether 
proceeding  from  a foreign  enemy,  or  from  bad 
governors  at  home.  That  protection  which  I 
have  shown  you  may  be  found  in  a strict  ad- 
herence to  peaceable  and  inoffensive  principles, 
coupled  with  persuasion  applied  with  perse- 
verance and  firmness,  is  not  only  more  con- 
sistent with  the  dictates  of  Christianity  than 
the  justest  war  can  be  regarded,  even  by  its  most 
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strenuous  advocates,  but  it  possesses  many  other 
important  advantages.  It  is  manifestly  the 
most  economical  course,  and  could  never  lead 
a nation  into  an  oppressive  debt.  It  would  not 
divert  the  people  from  the  arts  of  peace,  or 
turn  aside  the  abilities  of  many  of  the  most 
talented  amongst  them,  from  pursuits  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  good  of  mankind,  to  others 
whose  avowed  object  is  destruction  ; and  finally, 
it  is  able  to  exert  a moral  force,  before  which  the 
oldest  and  most  powerful  dynasties,  when  they 
depart  from  the  principles  and  practice  of  good 
government,  would  totter  on  their  trembling 
foundations.  At  the  same  time  its  power  can- 
not admit  of  abuse,  because  it  must  vanish  like 
mist  before  the  sun,  could  it  ever  be  directed 
against  civil  authority  in  the  hands  of  worthy 
men,  faithfully  and  ably  carrying  forward  good 
measures  founded  on  just  and  righteous  prin- 
ciples. Such  a government  could  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  mistaken,  yet  peaceable  opposition 
to  its  measures.  It  would  only  find  in  it  the 
means  of  making  the  correctness  of  its  views 
universally  apparent,  and  derive  from  it  strength 
for  the  performance  of  its  praise-worthy  inten- 
tions. 

I think  I must  have  almost  removed  your 
remaining  objection,  before  I come  professedly 
to  the  consideration  of  it.  You  must  have  seen, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  arms, 
in  order  to  exercise  and  exhibit  courage  and  pa- 
triotism of  the  highest  order.  You  will  not 
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find  in  the  achievements,  even  of  the  most  re- 
nowned heroes,  the  relation  of  whose  exploits, 
produces  the  most  thrilling  effect,  greater  ex- 
amples of  genuine  courage  and  fortitude,  than 
have  often  been  exhibited  by  those  who  have 
died  under  excruciating  sufferings  as  martyrs 
to  their  peaceful  religion.  During  the  terrors 
of  the  Irish  rebellion,  to  which  I have  before 
alluded,  many  proofs  were  given  that  the 
Quakers  were  not  wanting  in  the  courage  for 
which  their  more  warlike  countrymen  have 
been  long  and  justly  celebrated.  There  is  one 
consideration  which  you  must  not  lose  sight  of, 
when  you  are  contemplating  the  courage  dis- 
played by  unresisting  individuals.  Their  con- 
duct is  more  truly  the  result  of  courage,  than 
that  which  is  exhibited  in  a fierce  conflict,  when 
the  warrior  may  be  hurried  on  by  his  excite- 
ment, like  a fox-hunter  to  an  awful  leap,  into 
a danger  from  which,  at  his  cooler  moments, 
he  would  recoil.  Again,  the  warrior  generally 
acts  in  company,  which  gives  him  confidence  as 
well  as  excitement.  There  are  many  who  dis- 
play courage  in  association,  but  who  would 
prove  themselves  cowards  alone.  Convincing 
evidence,  that  a higher  degree  of  courage  is 
required  to  support  the  mind  against  individual 
danger  without  the  means  of  even  attempting 
resistance,  was,  according  to  Froissard,  exhibited 
at  the  siege  of  Calais,  by  Edward  the  Third. 
The  long  and  successful  defence  maintained  by 
that  town  proved  the  great  courage  of  the  inha- 
bitants, but  further  opposition  being  useless 
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and  destruction  inevitable,  they  tendered  their 
submission.  When  the  English  king  made  the 
savage  demand,  that  six  citizens  should  be  given 
up  to  his  vengeance,  a general  consternation 
was  felt,  and  a greater  degree  of  courage  was 
required,  to  bring  these  generous  patriots  to 
the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  their  lives,  than  that 
which  led  hundreds  of  their  countrymen  before 
them,  to  hazard  theirs  on  and  under  the  walls 
of  their  city.  The  consequences  of  this  affair 
are  well  worthy  of  your  attention,  as  confirm- 
ing the  principle  for  which  I am  contending. 
Whilst  hundreds  and  thousands  may  fall  on  the 
field  of  battie,  or  in  defending  the  walls  of  a 
city,  whose  deaths  are  disregarded  and  passed 
over  as  the  common  occurrences  of  war,  on  the 
event  of  which  they  exert  an  insignificant  in- 
fluence, the  devotion  of  these  six  unresisting 
citizens  of  Calais  produced  the  most  striking 
influence  at  the  time,  and  has  been  handed 
down  with  admiration  to  posterity.  When 
these  six  brave  men,  tendering  their  lives  and 
bearing  the  keys  of  their  city,  appeared  before 
the  king,  their  fate  excited  the  compassion  of 
the  queen,  whose  prayers  and  tears,  extorted 
clemency  from  the  king,  exasperated  as  he  was 
by  the  losses  and  sufferings  of  his  people. 

A somewhat  similar  effect  would,  I believe,  be 
generally  produced,  when  defenceless  indivi- 
duals expose  themselves  to  almost  certain  death 
for  the  good  of  their  country.  They  extort 
respect  and  compassion  from  their  enemies, 
which  either  rescue  them  from  the  death  which 
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threatens  them,  or  make  it  an  event  not  less 
important  in  its  consequences  and  influence, 
than  a general  engagement  in  which  thousands 
may  fall  on  both  sides.  The  courage  and  devo- 
tion of  individuals  so  displayed,  cannot  fail  to 
prove  an  example  to  their  countrymen,  ani- 
mating them  to  the  like  courage  and  constancy 
for  the  endurance  of  the  worst  extremes  which 
may  await  them  ; and  at  the  same  time,  it  raises 
up  in  their  cause,  advocates  even  amongst  their 
enemies,  who  must  inevitably  plead  with  suc- 
cess. There  is  no  tyrant  who  could  long  per- 
severe in  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  when 
all  the  good,  the  generous,  and  noble-minded 
in  his  country  are  opposed  to  his  measures  ; 
and  when  the  female  influence  of  his  couit,  and 
perhaps  offhis  country  at  large,  stands  directly 
opposed  to  them.  Whilst  human  life,  when 
sacrificed  singly  without  forcible  resistance  and 
in  the  maintenance  of  principle,  may  be  said  to 
be  sold  at  the  highest  price,  both  with  respect 
to  the  effect  which  it  produces,  and  the  palm 
which  posterity  awards  to  the  patriot ; the  fate 
of  those  who  die  in  battle,  notwithstanding  all 
the  glory  falsely  represented  to  attend  them,  is 
precisely  the  reverse.  Have  not  millions  pe- 
rished in  pursuit  of  this  phantom  of  glory,  of 
whose  name  and  exploits  no  trace  has  survived 
the  day  on  which  they  fell  ? Their  accumu- 
lated numbers  have  merely  contributed  a small 
portion  towards  the  celebrity  of  a few  indivi- 
duals. Those  who  are  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber the  late  war,  must  be  well  aware  that  on 
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the  field  of  battle,  a greater  number  of  lives 
are  lost  in  proportion  to  the  sensation  excited 
than  by  any  other  calamity,  whether  pestilence, 
inundation,  or  other  terrific  catastrophes.  The 
countrymen  of  those  who  have  been  beaten, 
bewail  the  loss  of  strength  which  their  cause 
has  sustained,  and  almost  forget  the  dead  in 
their  anxiety  to  replace  them  : whilst  those  of 
the  conquerors  exhibit  their  exultation  in  fes- 
tivals and  orgies,  only  less  brutal  than  the  war- 
dances  of  the  savage,  because  scalps,  and  ears, 
and  other  visible  proofs  of  the  horrors  which 
have  given  rise  to  their  jo}',  are  not  exhibited 
to  their  inconsistently  fastidious  eyes.  I have 
often  considered  it  as  one  of  the  proofs  that 
war  proceeds  from  a malignant  spirit,  un- 
friendly to  the  well-being  of  the  human  race, 
that,  whilst  the  progress  of  human  knowledge 
in  every  other  art  and  profession  tends  to  in- 
crease the  powers  of  man,  and  to  enable  a few 
individuals,  by  mechanical  and  other  contri- 
vances, to  effect  more  than  numbers  did  before, 
modern  warfare,  on  the  contrary,  requires  a 
greatly  increased  number  of  men,  converts  the 
soldier  into  a machine,  conceals  his  talents,  and 
scarcely  affords  any  means  of  individual  dis- 
tinction. It  cannot  therefore  be  that  war  is 
necessary  to  call  forth  and  exhibit  courage,  pa- 
triotism, loyalty,  or  any  other  virtues,  which, 
from  the  earliest  ages  have  been  regarded  as  the 
best  ornaments  of  successful  warriors.  We 
have  no  cause  to  fear  that  these  virtues  would 
be  lost  or  inactive,  were  armies  out  of  fashion, 
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and  nations  no  longer  to  settle  their  disputes, 
or  maintain  their  authority  by  appeals  to  the 
sword.  We  should  have  generals  without 
armies,  and  victories  without  bloodshed.  No 
pestilential  vapours  from  fields  covered  with 
carnage ; no  smoke  from  burning  towns  would 
rise,  to  tarnish  the  bright  glory  of  the  success- 
ful guardian  of  his  country’s  weal. 

Rest. — Although  I have  noticed  the  effect  of 
rest,  as  well  as  exercise,  upon  the  muscular  sys- 
tem, I have  not  as  yet  given  any  directions 
specially  relating  to  the  management  of  inter- 
vals of  repose.  I have  merely  pointed  out  that 
a time  of  rest  is  necessary  for  a fatigued  muscle 
to  recover  itself ; and  that,  on  the  one  hand,  if 
this  inactivity  is  too  long  continued,  the  muscle 
loses  its  strength,  and  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
comes injured,  together  with  its  appendages,  if 
it  be  too  long  or  too  severely  exercised.  Were 
this  the  only  consideration  necessary  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  in  the  regulation  of  rest,  I 
might  leave  the  application  to  your  individual 
judgment  and  experience.  Rest,  however,  re- 
quires to  be  considered  not  merely  with  re- 
ference to  its  restorative  powers,  as  connected 
with  the  muscular  system  : it  has  an  important 
influence  on  digestion,  and  on  the  strength  and 
activity  of  the  mind.  Moreover,  on  the  due 
limitation  and  arrangement  of  the  hours  of  re- 
pose, very  much  depends  the  proper  and  eco- 
nomical employment  of  that  most  invaluable 
possession,  time.  The  misapplication  of  time 
in  active  pursuits  is  so  self-evident,  that  the 
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conscience  can  scarcely  become  callous  to  the 
evil ; but  it  becomes  insensibly  seared  against 
the  insidious  vice  of  consuming  an  inordinate 
length  of  time  in  sleep,  or  the  inactivity  of  soft 
repose. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  rest,  it  is  un- 
necessary that  I should  make  more  than  two 
degrees  of  it.  The  one  in  which  all  bodily 
exercise  is  wholly,  or  to  a great  degree  sus- 
pended, whilst  the  mind,  though  not  put  to 
the  stretch,  still  retains  its  consciousness,  but 
is  not  bent  on  any  subject  calculated  to  fatigue 
or  disturb  it.  The  other,  well  known  by  the 
name  of  sleep,  in  which  not  only  the  exercise 
of  the  body  is,  or  at  least  should  be,  sus- 
pended, but  the  perceptions  and  consciousness 
of  the  mind  cease,  and  its  operations  are  put  a 
stop  to.  Even  dreams  are  an  imperfection  in 
sleep  ; at  least  they  show  that  it  is  not  com- 
plete. It  is  needless  that  I should  enter  into 
the  physiological  consideration  of  the  precise 
condition  of  the  mind  and  body  in  sleep.  The 
subject  has  been  much  considered  and  discussed 
by  persons  of  great  ability,  well  conversant  with 
inquiries  of  this  nature  ; but  the  question  is  as 
yet  by  no  means  satisfactorily  set  at  rest.  It 
is  quite  enough  for  our  present  purpose,  that 
you  are  practically  acquainted  with  this  state, 
and  know  all*the  force  of  the  poet’s  expression, 
when  he  calls  it 

“ Nature’s  sweet  restorer — balmy  sleep.” 

Although  the  exhausted  system  obtains  relief 
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from  both  the  degrees  of  repose  to  which  I have 
alluded,  yet  they  are  far  from  being  precisely 
similar  in  their  effects,  nor  can  the  one  be  in- 
differently substituted  for  tbe  other.  You  must 
be  well  aware,  that  when  the  body  and  mind 
are  exhausted  by  long-continued  wakefulness 
and  exertion,  a short  period  of  sleep  has  an  in- 
comparably greater  restorative  effect  than  the 
complete  tranquillity  of  body  and  mind  without 
it,  although  the  interval  may  be  of  longer 
duration.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  times 
when  rest  is  necessary,  but  when  sleep  is  un- 
desirable. The  first  part  of  the  process  of 
digestion  does  not  seem  to  go  on  so  well  dur- 
ing sleep,  as  when  the  body  is  in  a state  of 
wakeful  repose ; and  the  mind,  provided  it  has 
not  been  exhausted  by  long-continued  applica- 
tion, is  better  fitted  for  some  occupations  after 
wakeful  relaxation,  than  after  sleep.  The  por- 
tion of  time  to  be  devoted  to  rest,  and  the  part 
of  the  day  in  which  it  should  be  taken,  are 
points  to  be  specially  considered  in  the  regula- 
tion of  rest.  It  will  be  improper  to  lay  down 
one  rule  for  all  persons,  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  time  which  ought  to  be  spent  in 
taking  rest.  Some  individuals  are  of  so  very 
active  a disposition  that  a comparatively  small 
portion  of  sleep  is  all  which  they  can  take  ; 
whilst  others  are  so  inclined  to  sleep  that  they 
can  give  way  to  it  at  any  time.  Both  of  these 
extremes  are  undesirable,  but  they  may,  hap- 
pily, be  very  much  corrected  by  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  formation  of  habit.  Those  who 
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possess  extreme  activity  of  mind  or  body,  and 
greatly  curtail  the  rest  allowed  to  both,  cannot 
fail  seriously  to  injure  their  health.  If  they  do 
not  bring  on  some  smart  disease,  under  which 
their  exhausted  frames  sink  after  a short  strug- 
gle, they  become  almost  inevitably  the  victims 
of  premature  old  age,  decrepitude,  and  death. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  whogive  way  to  sloth- 
fulness, and  devote  an  inordinate  time  to  rest 
and  sleep,  have  their  energies  almost  destroyed; 
their  bodies  become  flabby,  bloated,  and  easily 
fatigued ; and  their  minds,  even  in  their  most 
wakeful  moments,  are  torpid,  indisposed  for 
continued  attention  to  any  subject,  and  unfit 
for  close  application.  Such  persons  may  be 
said  to  waste  life  in  a three-fold  manner.  First, 
all  the  time  consumed  in  rest  and  sleep,  be- 
yond what  the  body  and  mind  require,  is  lost ; 
a second  portion  is  lost  in  the  diminished  value 
of  their  waking  hours  ; and,  thirdly,  the  term 
of  their  life  is  likely  to  be  shortened  by  the  in- 
jury which  their  health  sustains.  There  is  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  amount  of  sleep  re- 
quired at  different  ages.  Children,  who  have 
little  power  and  much  activity,  are  the  soon- 
est fatigued,  and  require  the  most  rest.  In  old 
age  there  is  generally  the  smallest  necessity  for 
sleep ; yet  exceptions  to  this  are  seen  in  the  de- 
crepitude of  extreme  old  age,  and  in  cases  in 
which,  in  consequence  of  disease,  there  is  great 
tendency  to  sleep.  In  the  prime  of  life,  when 
the  system  is  capable  of  using  and  sustaining 
the  greatest  exertions,  a medium  portion  of 
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rest  is  required  to  restore  the  body,  after  ex- 
haustion from  fatigue ; but  even  at  this  period 
of  life,  the  differences  depending  on  constitu- 
tion and  habit,  to  which  I have  already  alluded, 
are  very  considerable.  From  nearly  six  to 
seven  hours  may  be  regarded  as  the  average 
amount  of  time,  which  those  engaged  in  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life,  and  reasonably  exer- 
cising the  body  and  mind,  may  devote  to  rest 
in  bed.  Some  persons  have  been  able  to  do 
with  from  four  to  five  hours;  but  I believe 
that  in  most,  if  not  in  all  such  cases,  the  mind 
is  kept  in  a stale  of  excitement,  by  a succession 
of  momentous,  or  intensely  interesting  sub- 
jects: hence  instances  of  this  kind  are  met 
with  amongst  severe  students,  military  com- 
manders, and  persons  engaged  in  political 
affairs.  Health  is  generally  injured,  and  life 
shortened  by  a continuance  of  this  habit.  There 
are  very  few  cases,  excepting  amongst  persons 
with  impaired  health,  in  which  the  limit  which 
I have  mentioned  need  be  exceeded.  The 
following  distribution  of  time  has  been  pre- 
scribed by  some  superior  individuals,  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  its  value.  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  Coke  has  laid  down  a rule  in  the  follow- 
ing couplet: — 

<£  Six  hours  in  sleep,  in  law’s  grave  study  six. 

Four  spent  in  prayer,  the  rest  on  nature  fix.” 

This  has  been  somewhat  modified  by  that 
excellent  man  and  accomplished  scholar.  Sir 
Will  ip  m Jones: — 
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“ Six  hours  to  law,  to  soothing  slumber  seven, 

Ten  to  the  world  allot — and  all  to  heaven.” 

The  late  John  Wesley,  who  combined  great 
bodily  fatigue  with  constant  and  varied  mental 
exertion,  in  study,  writing,  preaching,  and  de- 
liberation, devoted  six  hours  to  rest ; and  the 
advanced  age  to  which  he  attained,  proved 
that  this  arrangement  was  not  inconsistent  with 
health. 

With  respect  to  the  portion  of  the  day,  the 
fittest  to  be  devoted  to  rest,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  follow  the  dictates  of  nature  herself.  Some 
animals  are  evidently  designed  to  take  their  rest 
in  the  day-time,  and  others  in  the  night.  Those 
of  the  former  class  are  distinguished  by  the  cha- 
racter of  their  eyes,  which  cannot  bear,  with- 
out inconvenience,  the  glare  of  day,  and  whose 
large  pupils  take  in  and  make  the  most  of  the 
faintest  light  which  night  affords.  To  this  class, 
excepting  in  some  very  rare  instances,  man 
evidently  does  not  belong ; he  is,  therefore,  dis- 
obeying the  dictates  of  nature,  in  turning  night 
into  day,  by  devoting  the  latter  to  sleep,  and 
the  former  to  his  occupations,  whether  of  bu- 
siness or  pleasure.  Those  who  adopt  this  per- 
nicious practice  from  either  of  these  causes, 
almost  always  exhibit  a pale  and  squalid  com- 
plexion, which  forms  a strong  contrast  with  the 
fresh  and  ruddy  countenances  of  those  who  rise 
early,  to  follow  some  healthful  labour  or  amuse- 
ment in  the  open  air.  The  experience  of  various 
persons  who  have  attained  to  an  extraordinary 
old  age,  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  healthful 
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tendency  of  early  rising;  the  obvious  effect  of 
which  is  to  prevent  the  pernicious  practice  of 
turning  night  into  day,  and  day  into  night. 
The  healthful  tendency  of  this  practice  is  not 
wholly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  superiority  of 
morning  air,  though  I believe  there  may  be 
something  in  this.  A variety  of  advantages 
are  secured,  which  must  be  regarded  as  com- 
bined in  producing  the  effect  in  question.  In 
my  first  Lecture  I stated  to  you  the  beneficial 
effect  of  light:  the  early  riser  receives  the  great- 
est portion  of  this  influence.  Early  rising  is 
almost  necessarily  conjoined  with  early  retiring 
to  rest ; and  it  has  often  been  observed,  that 
sleep  before  midnight  is  more  refreshing  than 
a longer  portion  afterwards.  Instances  of  the 
great  longevity  of  early  risers,  who  may  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  giving  way  to  intemperance 
in  drink,  have  been  urged  in  opposition  to  those 
who  have  endeavoured  to  set  forth  the  destruc- 
tive influence  of  the  want  of  sobriety.  These 
instances,  however,  by  no  means  bear  out  the 
argument  attempted  to  be  drawn  from  them  ; 
at  the  utmost,  they  would  only  show,  that  one 
bad  habit  is  not  so  prejudicial  as  two.  The 
truth,  however,  appears  to  be,  that  early  rising 
is  strongly  opposed  to  intemperance  in  drink- 
ing ; since  the  early  retiring  to  rest  calls  off  the 
drinker  from  his  liquor,  long  before  his  com- 
panions have  finished,  and  though  he  may  seem 
to  have  drank  hard,  and  have  really  taken  to 
excess,  lie  may,  notwithstanding,  have  con- 
sumed much  less  than  his  companions.  The 
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difference  in  the  immediate  effect  produced 
appears  to  confirm  what  I have  said,  and  to 
account  for  the  longevity  of  some  of  these  re- 
puted drinkers.  Rising  early  on  the  morrow 
of  their  shortened  debauch,  they  are  found,  it 
is  true,  the  worse  for  their  excess,  yet  engaged 
in  their  ordinary  occupations  ; but  those  who 
have  drunk  through  a large  portion  of  the  night, 
scarcely  rise  from  their  beds  the  next  day,  and 
are  fit  for  nothing  if  they  do.  I know  that  early 
rising  has  been  the  safeguard  against  the  de- 
structive effects  of  excessive  drink,  in  the  mode 
which  I have  just  explained.  It  is  also  the 
surest  means  of  avoiding  giving  up  too  large  a 
portion  of  time  to  bed  and  sleep,  which  ought 
really  to  be  regarded  as  a species  of  intem- 
perance in  itself,  as  well  as  the  ally  and  pro- 
moter of  many  other  forms  of  excess.  John 
Wesley,  in  his  discourse  on  early  rising,  which 
I strongly  recommend  you  to  read,  says  : “ by 
soaking,  as  it  is  emphatically  called,  so  long 
between  warm  sheets,  the  flesh  is,  as  it  were, 
parboiled,  and  becomes  soft  and  flabby ; the 
nerves,  in  the  meantime,  are  quite  unstrung, 
and  all  the  train  of  melancholy  symptoms, 
faintness,  tremors,  lowness  of  spirits,  so  called, 
come  on  till  life  itself  is  a burden  and  he 
adds,  “ this  fashionable  intemperance  does  also 
hurt  the  soul  in  a more  direct  manner.  It  sows 
the  seeds  of  foolish  and  hurtful  desires.  It 
dangerously  inflames  our  sensual  appetites. 
It  occasions,  and  continually  increases,  sloth , 
so  often  objected  to  the  English  nation.  It 
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opens  the  way,  and  prepares  the  soul  for  every 
other  kind  of  intemperance.  It  occasions  an 
universal  softness  and  faintness  of  spirit,  mak- 
ing us  afraid  of  every  little  inconvenience,  un- 
willing to  deny  ourselves  any  pleasure,  or  take 
up  and  bear  any  cross.” 

The  period  to  be  devoted  to  rest  must  not 
be  regulated  solely  with  reference  to  the  time 
of  day.  I have  already  remarked,  that  sleep  is 
unfriendly  to  the  healthful  performance  of  the 
first  part  of  the  process  of  digestion  ; it  is 
therefore  undesirable  to  retire  to  bed  imme- 
diately after  supper.  Hence,  if  this  meal  be 
not  altogether  avoided,  it  should  be  light  and 
taken  very  early.  It  has  been  observed,  that 
several  cases  of  apoplexy  have  taken  place  in 
persons  who  have  retired  to  bed  after  a full 
supper ; and  I believe  that  every  one  who 
will  fairly  try  the  experiment,  will  find  that  he 
rises  in  the  morning  far  more  refreshed  by 
sleep  when  he  has  gone  to  bed  fasting,  than 
when  he  has  supped  the  preceding  night.  These 
remarks  with  respect  to  sleep,  do  not  apply  to 
rest  of  the  body  without  indulgence  in  sleep. 
This,  immediately  after  a meal,  is  as  conducive 
to  digestion  as  sleep  is  opposed  to  it.  Almost 
every  one  who  has  used  violent  exercise  after  a 
full  meal,  must  be  sensible  of  the  inconvenience 
produced  by  it,  Jackson,  in  his  description  of 
Morocco,  states  that  the  Moors  bring  up  their 
camels’  milk,  if  they  ride  their  swift  horses  or 
dromedaries  soon  after  taking  it;  and  I have 
known  a similar  result  to  be  produced  on  a 
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British  stomach,  after  a hard  gallop.  The 
effect  of  exercise  in  disturbing  digestion,  when 
taken  immediately  after  a meal,  was  strikingly 
exhibited  in  an  experiment  tried  on  a young 
greyhound.  Immediately  after  he  had  been 
fed  he  was  taken  into  the  field,  where  he  was 
thoroughly  exercised  in  coursing;  he  was  then 
killed,  and  the  food  in  his  stomach  was  found 
almost  unchanged,  whilst  in  the  stomach  of  his 
brother,  who  had  been  purposely  fed  at  the 
same  time  and  left  at  home,  the  digestion  of 
the  food  was  well  advanced.  The  allotting  of 
a small  portion  of  time  to  repose,  without  sleep, 
after  a meal,  is  of  very  great  importance  to  per- 
sons who  are  troubled  with  weak  digestion,  and 
might  with  advantage  be  adopted  by  all.  Were 
VtO  unnecessary  time  devoted  to  bed  and  the 
actual  taking  of  meals,  and  more  especially  to 
drinking,  the  indulgence  which  I am  now  re- 
commending would  prove  no  serious  inconve- 
nience or  encroachment  on  time. 

I cannot  dismiss  the  subject  of  rest  without 
again  noticing  and  recommending  the  practice 
which  prevails  in  many  warm  countries,  of  de- 
voting a small  portion  of  time  to  rest  during 
the  middle  of  the  hot  days  of  summer.  I be- 
lieve that  even  in  our  own  country,  the  heat  is 
often  sufficient  to  render  this  practice  desirable  ; 
and  the  length  of  our  days  at  this  season,  would 
admit  of  its  being  adopted  with  economy,  ra- 
ther than  loss  of  time. 

Nerves. — I shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  muscles  which  I have 
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described,  are  made  to  act  in  such  combination 
as  to  perform  so  admirably  as  they  do,  the  va- 
rious offices  to  which  they  are  subservient. 

Besides  those  bundles  of  fibres  or  threads, 
of  which  I have  spoken  to  you  as  forming  the 
mass  of  the  muscle,  we  find  other  fibres,  longer 
than  those  of  the  muscle,  but  much  smaller  as 
well  as  fewer  in  number.  Instead  of  being  of  a 
reddish  colour,  like  most  muscles,  these  threads 
are  white.  The  threads  of  which  I am  speak- 
ing, are  called  nerves.  If  when  an  animal  has 
been  just  killed,  we  galvanize  the  nerve  going 
to  a muscle,  or  irritate  it  by  pinching  or  prick- 
ing it,  we  make  the  muscle  contract.  What 
we  thus  do  after  death,  by  galvanism  or  the 
like,  the  will  does  during  life,  and  it  has  been 
fully  proved,  that  the  influence  of  the  mind  or 
will,  acts  on  the  muscles  of  the  body  through 
these  same  nerves  ; for  if  the  nerve  be  cut  or 
injured,  we  in  vain  try  to  move  the  muscle. 
The  will  is  not  in  the  limb,  but  seems  to  be 
connected  in  some  unknown  manner  with  the 
brain,  with  which  the  nerves  are  in  connec- 
tion. 

There  are,  however,  other  nerves  besides 
those  by  which  the  will  acts  on  the  muscles. 
We  all  know  that  when  we  have  moved  some 
part  of  our  bodies  against  another  body,  or  when 
this  other  body  comes  in  contact  with  ours,  we 
are  immediately  made  aware  of  it.  This  is 
called  perceiving  or  feeling  such  body,  and  de- 
pends on  a process  something  like  that  which 
takes  place  between  the  brain,  and  muscle, 
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which  we  wish  to  move,  only  it  is  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  and  depends  on  a different 
set  of  nerves,  which  come  out  from  a different 
part  of  the  brain  or  spinal-marrow. 

To u c h . — The  i nstance  w h ich  I ha ve j ust  gi  ven , 
is  a sp’ecimen  of  the  simplest  of  our  senses,  viz. 
that  of  touch. 

The  sense  of  touch  is  not  equally  acute  and 
delicate  in  every  part  of  the  body.  It  is  par- 
ticularly so  in  the  ends  of  our  fingers,  in  our 
lips,  and  at  the  tip  of  our  tongues. 

Besides  the  sense  of  touch,  we  have  other 
senses  by  which  we  become  acquainted  with 
different  properties  of  bodies ; such  as  taste, 
smell,  colour,  sound. 

These  all  depend  on  nerves  belonging  to 
the  second  class,  which  I have  mentioned,  and 
which  are  sent  to  particular  organs,  specially 
devoted  to  the  exercise  of  the  different  senses. 

Smell. — Thus  one  pair  of  nerves  proceeding 
from  the  brain  is  distributed  to  the  delicate  mem- 
brane lining  the  nose,  and  enables  us  to  distinguish 
the  character  of  small  particles  diffused  through 
the  air,  by  what  is  called  the  sense  of  smell. 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  form  any  idea 
of  the  extreme  smallness  of  those  particles,  to 
the  presence  of  which  the  nose  is  acutely  sen- 
sible. Let  a small  quantity  of  some  powerful 
scent,  as  for  instance  of  musk,  be  placed  in  a 
large  room,  the  air  will  soon  become  sufficiently 
charged  with  it  for  the  perfume  to  be  very  per- 
ceptible, although  the  musk  may  be  so  little 
reduced  in  quantity,  that  with  the  most  delicate 
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balances  we  can  scarcely  discover  that  it  has 
lost  any  weight.  Though  the  nose  enjoys  the 
faculty  of  smell,  it  also  possesses  the  common 
sense  of  touch,  which  seems  to  depend  on  its 
receiving  other  nerves,  besides  those  which  I 
have  mentioned  as  bestowing  upon  it  the  sense 
of  smell. 

Sight. — Another  pair  of  nerves  of  larger  size 
pass  to  the  ball  of  the  eye,  in  which  they  are  ex- 
panded into  a thin  layer  or  membrane,  lining  the 
inner  surface  of  the  thick  coat  which  encloses  the 
clear  humours  of  the  eye.  This  pair  of  nerves  are 
called  the  optic-nerves,  and  the  thin  expansion, 
or  membrane,  is  called  the  retina ; these  give  to 
the  eyes  the  sense  of  sight,  or  the  wonderful 
power  of  perceiving  light.  This  is  truly  the 
most  stupendous  of  all  the  bodily  senses : it 
enables  us  to  perceive  minute  particles  brought 
within  an  inch  of  the  eye,  and  also  those  distant 
stars  which  are  so  far  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
solar  system,  that  light  itself,  which  within  dis- 
tances of  which  we  can  form  any  idea  seems  to 
be  quite  instantaneous,  may  have  been  years  in 
passing  from  them  to  us.  The  properties  of 
light,  which  the  eyes  enable  us  to  perceive,  have 
been  the  subject  of  some  of  the  most  profound 
researches  and  important  discoveries  which  have 
been  made  by  the  greatest  philosophers.  In 
the  Mechanics’  Institution  you  may  have  been 
taught  some  of  the  properties  of  light,  and  the 
laws  to  which  they  may  be  reduced,  which  are 
not  only  highly  interesting,  but  applicable  to 
arts  in  which  some  of  you  may  be  engaged;  as 
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for  example  in  the  cutting  of  glass,  either  for 
ornamental  purposes,  or  for  the  more  useful 
objects  of  making  spectacles  and  telescopes.  A 
knowledge  of  these  laws  will  "not  only  enable 
you  to  understand  the  principle  on  which  spec- 
tacles and  telescopes  act,  but  they  will  enable 
you  to  understand  a little  more  respecting  the 
eye  itself  than  I shall  attempt  to  describe  to 
you,  on  the  present  occasion.  I may  however 
observe,  that  as  the  eye  is  not  required  simply 
to  perceive  a diffused  glare  of  light  as  distin- 
guishable from  darkness,  but  also  to  judge  of 
the  forms  of  bodies  from  which  light  proceeds, 
it  is  essential  that  a clear  and  defined  image  of 
these  bodies,  reduced  to  a size  adapted  to  the 
size  of  our  eyes,  should  be  brought  to  that 
very  sensible  part  which  has  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving light.  For  this  purpose,  those  clear 
humours  which  fill  the  ball  of  the  eye,  and  of 
which  you  may  form  some  idea,  if  you  cut 
open  the  eye  of  a sheep  or  an  ox,  are  so  con- 
trived as  to  form  a most  complete  optical  in- 
strument, having  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
the  telescope. 

Taste. — The  next  sense,  that  of  taste,  depends 
on  branches  of  a particular  nerve,  and  in  some 
respects  resembles  the  sense  of  smell,  since  it 
enables  us  to  perceive  and  judge  of  some  pe- 
culiar properties  of  bodies,  by  means  of  incon- 
ceivably small  particles  of  these  bodies  applied 
to  the  perceiving  surface ; but  in  the  case  of 
taste,  these  small  particles,  instead  of  being 
diffused  through  or  dissolved  in  the  air,  must 
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be  dissolved  in  saliva,  water,  oil,  or  some  other 
liquid. 

The  senses  of  taste  and  smell  are  not  only 
allied  to  each  other  in  their  character  and  mode 
of  action,  but  are  constantly  associated  in  their 
object  and  exercise.  They  are  in  an  especial 
manner  subservient  to  the  purpose  of  enabling  us 
to  judge  of  articles  of  food,  in  order  that  we  may 
reject  the  injurious  and  choose  the  wholesome. 
We  smell  before  we  taste,  because  in  so  doing 
we  receive  a weaker  influence  from  the  body  of 
which  we  are  doubtful  or  suspicious.  Then  we 
taste,  which  brings  us  into  contact  with  the 
body,  and  if  our  taste  approve,  we  feel  instinc- 
tively disposed  to  allow  the  article  to  pass  into 
the  stomach.  It  is  probable  that  taste  and 
smell  enable  the  inferior  animals  to  make  the 
right  selection  from  the  different  articles  which 
nature  presents  to  them  ; but  they  are  not  al- 
ways able  to  detect  the  pernicious  agents  which 
man  sometimes  disguises  in  their  food.  The 
instinctive  power  which  man  doubtless  enjoys 
in  common  with  inferior  animals,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  directing  him  in  the  selection  of  his 
food,  is  so  much  altered  and  injured  by  his 
artificial  habits,  that  it  is  often  not  to  be  trusted 
as  a guide  with  respect  to  diet.  We  are  there- 
fore very  much  guided  by  the  report  of  others, 
as  to  what  is  hurtful  or  wholesome ; and  we 
are  so  much  under  the  influence  of  imitation, 
that  we  learn  to  take  with  satisfaction  that 
which  when  first  tasted  excited  our  disgust. 
Having  turned  aside  our  guides— -smell  and 
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taste, — we  allow  ourselves  to  be  conducted  by 
them  till  they  have  brought  us  into  danger  and 
harm  ; when  we  call  in  further  assistance  in 
the  form  of  medicine  and  rules  for  diet,  which, 
if  not  well  appointed,  add  to  the  evil  which 
they  were  desired  to  remedy.  The  tongue  is 
not  onty  the  organ  of  taste,  but  is  also  a very 
delicate  organ  of  touch  ; for  which  purpose  it  is 
endowed  with  nerves  adapted  to  convey  the 
sensation  of  contact,  as  well  as  those  which  are 
sensitive  to,  and  convey  the  influence  of  those 
particles  which  excite  taste.  It  is  not,  however, 
on  this  circumstance  alone,  that  the  tongue  is 
so  good  an  organ  of  touch.  Its  pliability  and 
very  varj'ing  muscular  movements  enable  us  so 
to  apply  it  to  the  surfaces  of  bodies,  that  we  can 
accurately  distinguish  their  form.  In  this  re- 
spect it  resembles  the  hand  of  man  and  the 
trunk  of  the  elephant. 

Hearing. — If  the  senseof  taste  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  that  of  smell,  that  of  hearing  may  be 
regarded  as  having  some  analogy  to  that  of  sight. 
It  does  not,  like  sight,  convey  to  us  perceptions 
originating  in  the  remotest  stars  of  the  firma- 
ment, but  the  perceptions  which  we  receive 
through  this  sense,  are  sometimes  excited  by 
causes  which  are  very  remotely  situated,  when 
compared  with  those  of  which  we  take  know- 
ledge by  our  other  senses.  Thus  the  sound  of 
a large  bell,  like  that  of  St.  Paul’s,  may  be  heard 
for  upwards  of  twenty  miles.  The  noise  of  a 
heavy  cannonade  has  been  heard  at  a distance 
of  considerably  more  than  a hundred  miles. 
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The  sense  of  hearing  depends  upon  a pair  of 
nerves  specially  devoted  to  that  purpose.  These 
nerves  are  distributed  to  the  curious  and  com- 
plicated cavities  of  the  internal  ears.  They  are 
sensible  to  those  extremely  minute  and  delicate 
vibrations  or  undulations  of  air,  liquids,  and 
solids,  on  which  sound  depends,  and  by  which 
it  is  conveyed  from  place  to  place,  very  much 
as  the  expansion  of  the  retina  or  the  optic-nerve 
is  sensible  to  the  mysterious  influence  of  light. 

Moreover,  as  it  is  necessary  for  sight,  that 
the  optic-nerve  should  be  furnished  with  an  ap- 
paratus by  which  suitable  images  of  bodies  are 
produced,  so  an  apparatus  is  necessary  in  order 
that  the  nerve  of  hearing  may  not  merely  dis- 
tinguish noise  from  silence,  but  also  distinguish 
the  endless  varieties  of  note,  pitch,  key,  rhythm 
or  time,  as  well  as  the  intensity  of  sound.  This 
purpose  appears  to  be  answered  by  the  compli- 
cated apparatus  of  the  internal  ear,  which  con- 
sists of  curious  canals  and  passages,  and  several 
extremely  small  bones  jointed  together,  and 
moved  by  proportionately  small  and  delicate 
muscles.  The  external  ear,  or  that  which  we 
commonly  call  the  ear,  and  which  differs  so 
much  in  form  in  different  animals,  appears  to 
be  designed,  not  only  to  protect  the  internal 
car  from  injury,  but  to  convey  to  it  the  various 
impressions  on  which  sound  depends,  and  which 
by  its  form,  and  by  the  movements  which  in 
some  cases  it  can  make,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  receive  and  collect. 

All  these  organs  which  send  particular  sensa- 
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lions  to  the  brain,  like  the  muscles  which  re- 
ceive an  influence  from  it,  are  capable  of  acquir- 
ing a great  increase  of  power  from  active,  yet 
not  excessive  use.  This  effect  is  more  particu- 
larly striking  in  one  sense,  when  another  has 
been  lost  or  neglected.  In  this  also,  there  is 
a resemblance  to  what  we  have  seen  to  take 
place  with  regard  to  muscles  when  similarly 
circumstanced.  I shall  illustrate  what  I have 
now  said,  by  a few  instances  of  extraordinary 
power  of  the  senses  produced  by  each  of  these 
causes.  As  an  instance  of  exquisitely  delicate 
and  cultivated  touch,  I may  mention  the  case 
of  a gentleman  whom  I once  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing,  who,  though  blind  from  about  two 
years  of  age,  had  become  an  excellent  botanist, 
so  good,  indeed,  that  he  was  referred  to  as  an 
umpire  by  other  botanists,  when  they  could  not 
agree  respecting  the  particular  species  of  a plant. 
For  this  accurate  discrimination  he  relied  upon 
his  exquisite  sense  of  touch,  which  he  carefully 
cultivated  and  guarded,  both  in  his  fingers  and 
mouth.  Another  blind  gentleman,  who  is  be- 
come remarkable  for  the  extent  of  his  travels, 
and  the  lively  description  which  he  has  given  of 
them,  became  an  excellent  judge  of  the  fine 
arts,  through  the  medium  of  the  sense  of  touch  ; 
he  could  not  merely  decide  upon  the  goodness 
of  a statue,  but  also  of  the  cutting  of  a gem  or 
a seal.  The  blind  have  even  been  artists  them- 
selves ; and  one  or  more  have  been  known  to 
execute  the  likeness  of  a person’s  face  by  feel- 
ing the  original  and  the  copy. 
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The  sense  of  smell  is  said  to  be  brought  to  a 
slate  of  great  delicacy  and  accuracy  by  some 
uncivilized  nations,  who  derive  assistance  from 
this  faculty  in  the  discovery  of  the  game  on 
which  they  subsist.  Blind  persons  find  the 
value  of  their  sense  of  smell  increased,  and  can 
often  distinguish  persons  by  it. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a very  remarkable 
lad  in  Scotland,  who  was  both  deaf  and  blind ; 
he  was  therefore,  indebted  to  touch  and  smell 
for  the  limited  information  which  he  could  ob- 
tain, respecting  what  was  going  on  in  the  world 
around  him.  He  managed  far  better  than  it 
might  have  been  expected ; and  his  history, 
which  you  may  find  in  an  old  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  is  very  interesting.  This  lad 
recognised  his  friends,  and  formed  his  judg- 
ment of  strangers,  chiefly  by  the  sense  of  smell. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  sense  of  taste  is  sus- 
ceptible of  great  improvement,  from  practice 
and  attention  to  its  cultivation : thus,  those 
that  make  the  pleasure  of  eating  and  drinking 
an  important  object,  will  distinguish  several 
degrees  of  difference  between  various  articles, 
both  fluid  and  solid,  when  less  particular  and 
less  experienced  persons  scarcely  detect  that 
any  difference  exists.  It  is  necessary  that 
those  who  deal  in  the  articles  of  which  the  con- 
sumers make  such  nice  distinctions,  should  be 
fully  competent  to  do  the  same;  we  conse- 
quently find  the  sense  of  taste,  not  only  very 
delicate,  but  very  accurate  in  those  who  excel 
as  wine-merchants  and  tea-dealers.  When 
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the  sense  of  smell  has  been  impaired  or  de- 
stroyed by  an  accidental  cause,  that  of  taste 
sometimes  becomes  so  acute,  that  it  makes 
known  the  presence  of  those  offensive  particles 
which  most  persons  detect  by  smell  only. 

Sight  may  be  cultivated  in  various  ways, 
according  to  the  habits  of  the  individual,  and 
the  particular  kind  of  excellence  which  his  oc- 
cupation requires.  Thus,  those  who  are  en- 
gaged as  artists  on  very  minute  work,  such  as 
engravers  and  watch-makers,  acquire  an  excel- 
lent sight  of  objects  near  to  the  eye  ; but,  for 
this  advantage,  they  very  often  lose  the  power 
of  perceiving  objects  at  a distance.  Sailors, 
on  the  contrary,  acquire  an  extraordinary  power 
of  distinguishing  objects  which  are  at  a great 
distance.  They  will  decide  on  the  form  and 
size  of  a vessel,  when  to  others  they  are  almost 
invisible.  Some  persons  whose  sight  is  neither 
remarkably  long  or  short,  acquire  a remarkable 
accuracy  in  distinguishing  shades  of  colour,  and 
slight  variations  in  the  texture  of  bodies.  Some 
persons,  by  habit,  acquire  a faculty  in  which  the 
sight  is  concerned,  although  it  cannot  wholly 
depend  on  that  sense ; I mean,  that  of  forming 
by  inspection  an  accurate  judgment  of  numbers, 
weight,  extent,  and  the  like.  Amongst  some 
uncivilized  races,  the  sense  of  sight  is  remark- 
ably acute,  and  equally  applicable  to  near  and 
distant  objects.  This  may  be  in  a great  mea- 
sure the  result  of  habit ; but  it  would  also  seem 
in  part  to  depend  on  original  perfection  of  the 
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organ,  constituting  one  of  the  physical  pecu- 
liarities of  the  race.  I have  been  told  by  an 
African  traveller  of  great  observation,  that  this 
peculiarity  is  very  remarkable  in  the  Hotten- 
tots and  Caffres,  and  that  it  is  lost  or  impaired 
in  Mulattoes  of  this  race. 

The  hearing,  like  the  sight,  is  capable  of  culti- 
vation in  different  modes.  Some  persons  acquire 
the  habit,  not  only  of  hearing,  but  of  distin- 
guishing very  distant  sounds.  Some  semi-bar- 
barous nations  cultivate  this  faculty  in  their 
mode  of  warfare,  and  acquire  a remarkable 
power  of  perceiving  by  the  sound  the  approach 
of  an  enemy,  whether  horse  or  foot.  For  this 
purpose  they  take  advantage  of  the  earth’s 
power  of  conducting  sound,  and  apply  their 
ears  to  the  ground.  By  habit,  the  ear  acquires 
a great  nicety  in  distinguishing  sounds,  without 
particular  reference  to  distance.  As  examples 
of  this,  may  be  mentioned  the  accuracy  with 
which  some  persons  distinguish  the  footsteps, 
voice,  cough,  &c.  of  particular  individuals. 
This  delicacy  of  hearing  is  also  distinct  from 
another  faculty  connected  with  this  sense, 
namely,  that  of  distinguishing  time  and  tune. 
On  this  last  faculty  depend  the  taste  and  judg- 
ment of  the  musician.  This  may  be  regarded, 
to  a great  degree,  as  a native  talent ; never- 
theless, it  is  susceptible  of  great  improvement 
by  habit,  combined  with  assiduous  attention. 

The  next  examples  which  I shall  adduce, 
will  serve  to  show  how,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
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organs  of  the  senses  may  be  impaired,  either 
by  disuse,  excessive  exertion,  or  exposure  to 
various  other  causes  of  injury. 

The  sense  of  touch  is  unavoidably  blunted 
by  the  thickening  of  the  skin,  in  those  who  are 
employed  in  hard  or  coarse  work ; and  this 
very  circumstance  is  to  such  an  advantage, 
seeing,  that  although  it  unfits  them  for  various 
occupations  which  require  delicacy  of  hand,  it 
secures  them  against  much  suffering,  to  which 
a fine  sense  of  touch,  together  with  the 
roughness  of  their  occupations,  would  inevitably 
expose  them.  At  the  same  time,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  if  more  care  were  exercised, 
the  hands  of  many  workmen  might  be,  in 
some  degree,  preserved  from  the  very  great 
injury  which  the  sense  of  touch  sustains,  with- 
out their  suffering  more  than  they  do  at  present 
from  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  For 
this  purpose,  coarse  gloves  and  shields  for  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  hands  might  be  used,  and 
more  care  taken  in  the  mode  of  handling  the 
different  objects  with  which  they  are  engaged, 
as  well  as  in  avoiding  accidental  injury  to  the 
hands  ; and  also  in  the  treatment  of  such  inju- 
ries, when  they  take  place.  It  is  by  no  means 
improbable,  that  the  reasonable  degree  of  care 
which  workmen  might  give  to  their  hands  is 
often  neglected,  in  consequence  of  the  indivi- 
duals having  seldom  employed  their  hands  in  a 
way  to  make  them  feel  the  advantage  of  a good 
sense  of  touch,  and  the  power  of  delicately  hold- 
ing and  working  on  small,  or  tender  objects. 
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Even  the  act  of  writing  requires  the  hands  to 
be  in  a good  state ; and  those  workmen  who 
have  either  never  learnt  to  write,  or  who  have 
Ceased  to  practise  writing,  amongst  the  many 
disadvantages  which  they  sustain,  may  place 
that  of  wanting  one  great  inducement  to  take 
care  of  their  hands.  Cleanliness  is  very  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  the  hands,  as  well 
with  regard  to  the  sense  of  touch  as  in  other 
respects.  I believe  that  an  important  hint 
may  be  given  in  this  respect,  ft  is  certainly 
injurious  to  the  hands,  either  to  soak  them 
long,  or  to  wash  them  very  often.  Workmen 
would  therefore  do  well  not  only  to  avoid 
needlessly  fouling  their  hands,  but  as  far  as 
possible  to  do  all  that  unavoidably  makes  them 
dirty  whilst  they  are  in  that  state,  rather  than 
make  them  often  pass  from  dirty  to  clean. 
Instead  of  many  hasty  and  imperfect  washings, 
it  would  be  far  better  to  wash  the  hands  more 
seldom,  but  much  more  thoroughly,  and  to 
take  especial  care  to  make  them  thoroughly  dry 
afterwards.  The  sense  of  touch,  and  more 
particularly  the  power  of  holding  and  examin- 
ing small  objects,  is  very  much  injured  by  a 
mischievous  practice  for  which  no  excuse  can  be 
pleaded,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hard-working 
labourers,  of  whom  1 have  just  spoken.  I 
need  scarcely  say,  that  I now  allude  to  the 
unsightly  and  disfiguring  practice  of  biting  the 
nails,  which  those  who  have  given  way  to  it 
should  resolutely  break  off  at  once. 

The  sense  of  smell  may  be  injured  and 
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blunted  byconstantexposureto  powerful  odours; 
thus,  persons  who  are  engaged  in  situations  in 
which  such  smells  exist,  soon  become  nearly 
or  quite  insensible  to  them.  The  dirty  and 
injurious  practice  of  taking  snuff,  and  also 
diseases  and  accidents  affecting  the  nose,  not 
only  injure,  but  occasionally  destroy  the  sense 
of  smell.  In  order  that  the  sense  of  smell 
, should  be  in  good  order,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  delicate  membrane  lining  the  passages  con- 
nected with  the  nose,  be  neither  too  dry,  nor 
covered  with  much  secretion.  Colds  affecting 
the  head,  as  is  well-known,  for  a time  injure 
the  sense  of  smell:  they  do  so,  in  great  mea- 
sure, by  putting  the  delicate  membrane  in  ques- 
tion, into  one  of  the  states  which  I have  men- 
tioned ; it  is  therefore  important,  with  re- 
ference to  the  sense  of  smell,  not  to  allow  such 
colds  to  take  firm  hold  and  become  lasting. 
Did  not  a sense  of  decorum  make  every  one 
feel  the  propriety,  nay,  the  necessity,  of  keep- 
ing the  nose  in  good  order  as  to  cleanliness,  I 
should  have  to  lay  great  stress  upon  this,  with 
reference  to  the  sense  of  smell.  General  clean- 
liness is  also  very  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
this  sense ; and  those  who  are  dirty  from  poverty 
or  negligence,  or  what  is  worse,  from  both  com- 
bined, seem  to  be  totally  unconscious  of  the 
offensive  smell  which  proceeds  from  their  per- 
sons and  apartments,  to  a degree  which  is  dis- 
gusting, or  even  unsupportabie,  to  others. 

The  taste  may  be  injured  very  much  in  the 
same  way  as  the  smell,  by  too  frequently  ac- 
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customing  the  mouth  to  receive  those  sub- 
stances which  have  a very  strong  taste.  Persons 
who  commit  this  error,  become  insensible  to 
the  pleasure  and  relish  created  by  fine  and  de- 
licately-flavoured articles;  and  materially  in- 
jure themselves,  by  bringing  the  mouth  to  allow 
those  substances  to  pass  into  the  stomach,  which 
are  highly  injurious  to  it,  and  often  ultimately 
fatal  to  the  system.  Thus,  a sup  of  ardent 
spirits,  which  the  wholly  inexperienced  can 
scarcely  hold  in  the  mouth,  after  a little  fatal 
practice,  is  taken,  not  only  without  suffering, 
but  with  great  apparent  satisfaction  ; insomuch 
that  it  leads  hundreds  to  spend  the  greater  part 
of  their  earnings  in  the  support  of  gin-palaces, 
although  they  know  full  well  that  their  health 
is  injured,  their  lives  shortened,  and  their  cha- 
racter and  comfort  destroyed  by  it.  Those 
meats  which  the  unaccustomed  cannot  take 
without  pain  or  inconvenience,  and  the  accom- 
panying symptom  of  a wry  mouth,  or  even  a 
watery  eye,  are,  after  a time,  sought  with  avid- 
ity, and  swallowed  with  pleasure.  What  child 
is  there  who  does  not  suffer  pain  from  a few 
grains  of  Cayenne-pepper,  which  the  epicure 
takes  with  enjoyment  ? and  who  is  there  in  this 
country,  who,  without  sickness,  could  taste, 
much  less  swallow,  a glass  of  the  train-oil 
which  the  Russian  or  the  Laplander  would 
take  with  as  much  pleasure,  and  with  much 
less  injury,  than  many  of  our  neighbours  would 
take  a quartern  of  Hodges’s  best  gin  ? 

That  the  sight  may  be  injured  by  the  disuse 
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of  some  of  its  powers,  is  well-known  to  those 
whose  occupations  keep  them  constantly  em- 
ployed in  looking  at  very  near  objects,  and  who 
become  so  short-sighted  that  without  the  help 
of  glasses  they  scarcely  make  their  way  with 
safety,  and  at  a little  distance,  might  as  well 
attempt  to  recognise  their  friends  by  smell  as 
by  sight,  and  by  the  voice  much  better.  We 
have  almost  daily  proof,  that  the  sight  may  be 
injured  by  the  want  of  the  proper  protection  of 
so  delicate  an  organ  as  the  eye,  in  the  effects 
of  strong  light,  keen  winds,  smoke,  lime,  and 
other  acrid  substances ; and  we  need  only  pay 
a short  visit  to  the  waiting-room  of  that  inva- 
luable institution,  the  Eye-Infirmary,  to  be  con- 
vinced how  many  and  distressing  are  the  cases 
of  injured  sight,  and  how  numerous  are  the 
causes  which  lead  to  them. 

The  cases  of  enfeebled  hearing,  from  the 
want  of  the  due  exercise  of  that  sense,  are  much 
less  frequent,  or  at  least  less  striking,  than  in  the 
case  of  the  last-mentioned  sense ; yet,  I have 
known  several  engravers  whose  dulness  of 
hearing  seemed  to  have  been  promoted  by  the 
too  exclusive  employment  of  the  eyes.  The 
hearing  at  other  times  is  injured  from  want  of 
sufficient  care  to  preserve  the  organ.  Though 
* the  ear  is  the  most  securely  lodged  of  any  of 
the  organs  of  the  senses,  it  is  nevertheless  liable 
to  suffer  from  cold,  more  especially  when  ap- 
plied in  the  form  of  moisture  or  draft.  It  may 
likewise  be  much  injured  by  very  loud  noises, 
as  that  of  the  explosion  of  gunpowder.  The 
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due  exercise  of  this  sense,  as  well  as  that  of 
sight,  may  be  seiiously  and  even  dangerously 
obstructed,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  head 
is  dressed.  This  remark  is  more  particularly 
applicable  to  females,  who  in  following  the  ca- 
prices of  their  bonnet-makers,  are  often  led  to 
adopt  forms  which  only  allow  them  to  see  those 
objects  which  are  directly  in  front  of  them  ; and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  so  compress  the  ears 
that  they  fail  to  give  correct  information  of  the 
danger  which  may  be  approaching  them  from 
either  side.  If,  under  these  circumstances, 
they  should  happen  to  hear,  it  would  seem 
that  the  sound  first  perceived  is  that  which 
is  reflected  from  the  inside  of  the  bonnet,  and 
consequently  arrives  at  the  ear  in  a direction 
the  opposite  to  that  from  which  the  danger 
is  threatening.  Those  who  have  observed  the 
great  risk  to  which  females  often  expose  them- 
selves and  others,  in  merely  crossing  a street, 
will  feel  the  force  of  the  remark  which  I have 
just  made. 

The  short  sketch  of  the  senses  which  I have 
now  offered,  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  gratifications,  beyond  what  are 
generally  enjoyed,  which  might  be  possessed  by 
those  who,  being  blessed  with  the  perfect  con- 
dition of  the  organs,  do  not  neglect  to  improve 
their  powers  by  the  just  regulation  of  the  em- 
ployment of  them  ; and  although  I have  not 
thought  that  my  limits  allowed  me  to  enter  into 
details,  the  hints  which  I have  offered  will  easily 
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suggest  the  precautions  necessary,  both  for  the 
preservation  and  the  cultivation  of  our  inva- 
luable organs  of  external  sense. 

The  various  and  wonderful  powers  of  sense, 
and  also  the  muscular  or  moving  powers,  which 
I mentioned  in  the  last  Lecture,  would  be  use- 
less without  some  principle,  to  take  knowledge 
of  what  is  received  by  the  one  and  to  direct  the 
other.  This  principle  we  have  in  the  mind  or 
intelligence,  which  in  some  wholly  inexplicable 
manner  is  connected  with,  and  co-operates  with 
the  brain. 

The  nature  and  operations  of  the  human 
mind  or  intellect,  have  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  ablest  and  greatest  philosophers,  who 
have  found  the  subject  more  than  a match  for 
their  mental  powers.  The  very  brief  sketch 
which  I shall  now  attempt  to  offer  you,  will  not 
be  shaped  to  the  opinions  of  any  particular  phi- 
losopher, and  may  to  some  appear  irregular ; 
my  object  will,  however,  be  gained,  if  I make 
myself  understood,  and  direct  you  to  some  par- 
ticular points,  which  may  assist  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  intellect. 

The  first  faculty  of  the  mind  which  claims  our 
attention,  is  called  perception.  It  is  that  by 
which  the  mind  receives  ideas,  or  internal 
images,  of  whatever  it  takes  knowledge,  whether 
the  objects  be  external  to  us,  or  are  pass- 
ing within  ourselves.  With  respect  to  those  ob- 
jects which  are  external  to  us,  the  perception 
is  indebted  to  those  organs  of  the  senses  which 
I have  been  describing  to  you.  Perception 
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takes  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  being  or  ex- 
istence of  things,  but  also  of  their  various 
qualities.  If  the  mind  is  indebted  to  the  ex- 
ternal senses  for  perception,  all  the  other  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  are  dependent  on  perception  ; 
hence  the  great  importance  of  having  good  per- 
ception. In  this  respect  there  is  a great  variety 
amongst  mankind. 

Another  very  important  faculty  of  the  mind 
is  called  memory.  It  is,  as  you  well  know,  the 
power  by  which  whatever  may  have  been  brought 
under  the  operation  of  perception  at  one  time, 
so  as  to  have  ideas  produced  in  the  mind  whilst 
the  object  or  subject  was  really  present,  is  again 
brought  before  the  mind  in  idea  only,  when  the 
objects  are  not  present,  and  may  not  have  been 
so  for  a very  long  space  of  time.  It  is  by 
means  of  the  memory  that  we  are  enabled  to 
store  up  the  knowledge  of  every  description 
which  we  may  obtain  at  one  time,  and  employ 
it  at  another.  The  vast  importance  of  having 
this  faculty  in  good  order,  must  be  sufficiently 
obvious  to  strike  you  all.  Memory  may  be 
good  in  two  respects  : first,  as  to  the  length 
of  time  which  may  pass  without  its  losing  the 
power  of  recalling  whatever  may  have  been  the 
object  of  perception  A person  may  have  a 
good  memory  for  some  things,  and  a bad  one 
for  others;  this  is  very  often  seen  in  old  men, 
who  recall  with  ease  the  perceptions  of  their 
youth,  but  with  difficulty  those  of  their  latter 
years.  The  memory  may  also  be  either  good  or 
bad  with  reference  to  the  fidelity  and  accuracy 
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with  which  it  reproduces  or  renews  past  ideas,  or 
perceptions,  without  reference  to  time.  You 
must  all  have  observed,  that  different  persons 
present  a remarkable  difference  in  their  memo- 
ries in  this  respect.  Some  persons,  in  remem- 
bering particular  occasions  or  eventJf,  recall  with 
great  accuracy  and  minuteness,  many  or  all  of 
the  attendant  circumstances.  Such  recollec- 
tions are  said  to  be  vivid  or  lively.  Other 
persons,  who  may  long  retain  the  remembrance 
of  events,  do  so  in  an  imperfect  manner ; either 
forgetting  the  circumstances  altogether,  or  re- 
membering them  inaccurately  as  to  the  order  of 
time,  and  other  relations  which  they  bear  to 
each  other. 

Another  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  most  important  which  it  possesses, 
is  called  judgment.  It  is  the  faculty  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  various  relations  which  things, 
whether  presentand  perceived,  or  absent  and  past, 
and  of  which  the  ideas  are  therefore  supplied  by 
the  memory,  may  bear  to  each  other ; we  com- 
pare them,  and  give  to  each  their  relative  posi- 
tion, as  to  their  different  qualities.  We  form, 
by  the  action  of  the  judgment,  new  ideas,  in 
which  we  are  assisted  by  experience,  which  in 
this  place  may  be  understood  as  memory,  respect- 
ing the  observations  which  we  may  have  made, 
of  the  action  of  one  thing  upon,  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  another.  The  judgment  may  employ 
the  new  ideas  which  it  has  produced,  in  making 
new  comparisons,  and  forming  fresh  ideas  ; and 
itmay  continue  to  do  this  through  a long  se- 
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I ies.  This  process  is  called  reasoning,  and  the 
art  of  performing  it  in  a correct  and  straight- 
forward manner,  is  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, and  is  the  tiue  meaning  of  what  is 
called  Logic.  The  judgment  may  be  quick  or 
slow,  strong  and  sound,  or  weak  and  erro- 
neous. 

There  is  another  faculty  of  the  mind  called 
imagination,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  create 
ideas  of  objects  which  do  not  exist,  which  never 
have  existed,  and  probably  never  will  exist. 
These  constructions  of  the  imagination  arc, 
however,  necessarily  made  up  of  ideas  with 
which  perception  has  at  some  time  supplied  the 
memory.  Their  novelty  consists  in  the  new 
combination  and  arrangement  of  the  parts  of 
what  is  imagined.  Thus,  the  fabulous  animal 
called  the  mermaid  is  a creature  of  the  ima- 
gination, which  has  produced  a new  idea,  by 
combining  the  wrell-known  and  real  objects,  the 
upper  part  of  a woman  with  the  tail  of  a fish. 
When  the  imagination  produces  out-of-the-way 
or  impossible  objects,  as  in  the  example  just 
given,  it  is  called  a wild  imagination.  It  is  by 
no  means  upon  such  objects  only  that  the  ima- 
gination is  necessarily  engaged.  It  may  con- 
struct forms,  and  combinations  of  forms,  which 
arc  quite  compatible  with  nature ; as  when  an 
artist,  either  sculptor  or  painter,  represents  a 
man,  or  other  animal,  whom  he  has  never  seen. 

II  by  his  imagination  he  can  collect  the  dif- 
ferent points  ol  beauty,  which  he  has  observed 
in  numerous  specimens  in  actual  life,  re- 
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jetting  all  those  points  which  are  blemishes  and 
defects ; if  he  can  combine  them  in  a way 
which  is  perfectly  consistent  with,  and  calcu- 
lated to  set  off  the  various  beauties  which  he 
has  collected,  and  then  give  this  creature  of  his 
imagination  existence,  as  a picture  or  statue, 
so  that  the  figure  shall  be  as  beautiful  as  a 
whole,  as  the  different  parts  were  separately  ; 
he  will  have  produced  a specimen  of  what  is 
called  ideal  beauty  ; and  he  will  have  proved 
himself  to  possess  a Jine  imagination.  You 
will  see  that  this  is  a most  valuable  faculty  to 
all  artists,  who  are  not  simply  engaged  in  copy- 
ing the  works  of  others.  Imagination  is  not 
confined  to  the  production  of  a few  new  forms, 
but  may  be  carried  out  to  a long  series  of  ideal 
events  ; thus,  we  may  conceive  a child  to  be 
born,  to  grow  up,  and  meet  with  a great  variety 
of  circumstances,  some  calculated  to  make  him 
happy,  others  miserable.  We  may  conceive, 
or  imagine  him,  as  he  grows  up,  to  take  a vi- 
cious course,  blast  all  his  good  prospects,  grovel 
in  vice,  become  an  enemy  to  himself,  and  a 
curse  to  others ; and  whether  rich  or  poor,  die 
a miserable  death,  neither  lamented  nor  re- 
gretted by  any  : or,  we  may  conceive  the  indi- 
vidual, whom  our  imagination  has  created, 
taking  an  opposite  course,  choosing  what  is 
good,  turning  advantageous  circumstances  to 
the  best  account,  and  profiting  by  the  expe- 
rience of  others,  as  well  as  his  own  ; leading  a 
correct  and  virtuous  life,  happy  in  himself,  and 
promoting  the  happiness  of  others ; till  at  last 
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death  meets  him,  but  without  it  terrors,  and 
removes  him,  whether  rich  or  poor,  beloved 
and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  It  is  this 
kind  of  imagination,  conjoined  with  the  power 
of  conveying  such  created  ideas  to  the  percep- 
tions of  others,  in  expressive  and  harmonious 
language,  which  constitutes  the  talent  of  a poet, 
whose  imagination  is  said  to  be  lively  or  grave, 
pure  or  vicious,  according  to  the  character  which 
he  gives  to  the  creatures  of  his  imagination,  and 
the  tendencies  of  their  supposed  example.  You 
will  easily  conceive  that  the  exercise  of  the  ima- 
gination, in  the  mode  of  which  I am  now  speak- 
ing, may  be  made  either  a source  of  pleasure 
or  pain,  of  infinite  mischief  or  possibly  of  real 
good ; yet  there  are  some  who,  not  without 
reason,  are  of  opinion  that  imaginary  exam- 
ples, though  of  a good  and  virtuous  character, 
have  in  some  respects  an  injurious  tendency. 

There  is  an  exercise  of  the  imagination  of 
much  greater  and  more  general  application  than 
those  of  which  I have  been  speaking ; I mean 
that  exercise  of  imagination  which  is  necessary 
to  produce  what  is  called  contrivance  : a good 
contriver  is  indebted  to  his  imagination  for 
those  expedients  and  combinations  which  it  is 
his  object  to  have  brought  into  actual  practice. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  imagination  of  the  good 
contriver,  though  prolific,  should  be  of  what  is 
called  the  sober  kind,  never  losing  sight  of  the 
matter  of  fact  for  his  guide ; it  must  also  be 
most  obediently  under  the  influence  of  the  judg- 
ment. 
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Another  faculty  of  the  mind  is  called  the 
will: — it  is  that  which  prompts  us  to  put  our 
other  faculties,  bodily  as  well  as  mental,  into 
action,  and  leads  us  to  do,  or  to  attempt  to  do, 
whatever  we  undertake ; it  is  also  a cause  of 
our  refraining,  or  endeavouring  to  refrain,  from 
doing  that  which  we  should  otherwise  perform, 
either  by  the  continuance  of  a former  act  of  the 
will,  by  habit,  or  under  the  influence  of  some 
cause  external  to,  or  independent  of  our  own 
persons.  The  various  appetites  and  passions 
are  very  much  concerned  in  the  production  of 
the  will ; but  they  must  not  be  confounded 
with  it : — they  may  often  be  opposed  to  the  will, 
and  when  opposed  to  each  other,  make  the  will 
vascillating  and  uncertain.  Thus,  superstition 
or  insanity  may  make  a person  will  to  fast, 
but  his  appetite  for  food  is  not  lost,  but  on  the 
contrary  painful  and  excessive;  yet  it  is  often 
doubtful  in  these  cases,  whether  the  appetite 
may  remain  controlled,  or  ultimately  change  the 
will.  These  faculties,  except  perhaps  the  ima- 
gination, respecting  which  it  is  obviously  almost 
impossible  to  gain  information,  are,  to  a greater 
or  less  degree,  possessed  by  the  inferior  animals 
as  well  as  by  man.  That  they  have  perception  is 
very  evident  from  the  impulses  to  which  it  leads 
to.  No  one  can  doubt  their  having  memory, 
who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
length  of  time  which  the  horse,  the  dog,  and 
many  other  domestic  animals  remember  per- 
sons and  places  ; in  fact,  in  this  kind  of  memory 
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they  often  surpass  their  masters.  With  respect 
to  judgment,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some 
of  the  higher  species  of  brutes  possess  this 
faculty  within  a limited  extent,  although,  when 
we  come  to  compare  its  power  and  the  limits  of 
their  judgment  with  that  which  man  is  capable 
of  exercising,  we  have  some  of  the  most  striking 
evidence  of  that  immense  superiority  of  man, 
which  places  him  as  a distinct  class  above,  and 
remote  from  the  whole  group  of  inferior  ani- 
mals. With  respect  to  imagination,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  higher  brutes 
are  not  without  a modification  of  this  faculty, 
by  which  they  are  enabled  to  plan  and  contrive, 
in  cases  in  which  what  is  called  instinct,  can 
scarcely  be  admitted  as  the  cause.  That  the 
inferior  animals  have  a will,  must  be  well  known 
to  all  those  persons  who  may  have  had  their 
own  wills  thwarted  by  unruly  and  headstrong 
animals.  Much  revolting  cruelty  is  often  exer- 
cised by  the  ignorant  or  vicious,  through  mis- 
management and  violence  in  their  attempts  to 
subdue,  instead  of  direct,  the  wills  of  inferior 
animals.  In  most  of  the  inferior  animals,  the 
will  is  almost  absolutely  guided  by  their  pas- 
sions and  appetites.  Their  passions  and  appe- 
tites appear  to  be  subject  to  much  less  disorder 
and  derangement  than  those  of  man.  By  their 
union,  they  appear  to  form  the  greater  part  or 
whole  of  instinct.  The  instinct  of  the  lower 
animals,  unlike  the  passions  of  man,  is,  in  most 
instances,  an  unerring  guide  to  these  animals, 
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animals,  however,  may  receive  from  man  such 
an  education  as  may  greatly  pervert  or  modify 
their  natural  instincts. 

To  regulate  the  unruly  passions  of  man,  al- 
most all  philosophers,  whether  Christians  or 
Pagans,  have  admitted  a moral  principle,  which 
revolts  at  what  is  base,  but  approves  what  is  good, 
and  stimulates  to  the  performance  of  it.  The 
possession  of  this  principle  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  special  endowments  of  man,  by  which  he  is 
distinguished  from  the  lower  animals,  most  of 
whose  best  actions  mav  be  referred  to  the  love 

V 

of  approbation,  or  the  dread  of  punishment ; 
at  the  same  time,  we  can  scarcely  refrain  from 
admitting,  that  some  of  their  actions  seem  to 
be  under  the  influence  of  what  appears  to  be 
like  a limited  and  rudimentary  moral  principle  : 
thus  some,  with  little  or  no  discipline,  are  re- 
markable for  inviolable  honesty,  though  sur- 
rounded by  temptation  and  without  inspection. 
Dogs  have  continued  to  obey  the  commands  of 
their  master  when  he  has  been  long  absent,  and 
in  spite  of  the  pinchings  of  hunger.  Some  ani- 
mals have  a strong  dislike  to  contention  and 
strife,  and  separate  the  combatants  when  they 
have  the  power  to  do  so. 

The  mental  faculties,  like  those  of  the  body, 
are  capable  of  cultivation  and  improvement,  by 
due  attention  to  their  use:  whilst  the  neglect 
or  abuse  of  them,  as  certainly  leads  to  weak- 
ness and  derangement,  as  we  have  seen  to  be 
the  case  with  those  of  the  body.  Individual 
prosperity  and  happiness,  and  the  welfare  of 
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society,  are  yet  more  closely  connected  with 
the  cultivation  and  preservation  of  the  mental 
powers,  than  with  the  preservation  of  the  bodily 
health  and  vigour  of  individuals  and  commu- 
nities. Though  I shall  not  dwell  long  on  this 
subject,  and. weary  you  with  numerous  remarks, 
yet,  I would  wish  in  a most  especial  manner,vto 
press  this  subject  on  your  serious  and  practical 
attention.  It  is  one  which  the  present  state  of 
the  world,  and  of  our  country  in  particular, 
renders  more  than  ever  important.  It  does  not 
call  for  theoretical  and  speculative  study,  but 
for  a persevering  and  zealous  attention  to  those 
points  which  must  be  most  obvious  to  you  all. 

I have  stated  that  the  different  mental  facul- 
ties, are  capable  of  great  improvement  by  exer- 
cise and  cultivation.  This  is  very  strikingly 
the  case  with  Perception.  Those  who  are  in 
habit  of  frequently  and  carefully  exercising  this 
faculty,  observe  almost  an  infinite  variety  of 
circumstances,  which  others,  having  precisely 
the  same  opportunities  for  observation,  com- 
pletely overlook : the  latter  are  negligent  ob- 
servers,, the  former  are  called  attentive  observers ; 
and  the  habit  of  disciplining  the  mind  to  the  ac- 
tive and  steady  exercise  of  its  perception,  is 
called  attention.  It  is  essential  to  all  mental 
improvement,  and  like  our  other  habits  may  be 
confirmed  and  strengthened  by  practice,  and 
weakened,  if  allowed  to  relapse  into  disuse.  I 
cannot  too  strongly  enforce  the  importance,  or 
recommend  to  your  zealous  care  the  cultivation 
of  this  habit,  on  which  every  species  of  excel- 
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lence,  and  even  moderate  proficiency  at  which 
you  may  aim,  essentially  depend.  The  im- 
provement of  the  perceptive  power  is  equally 
conspicuous,  with  respect  to  objects  made  known 
to  us  by  the  external  senses,  and  those  which 
are  of  a purely  intellectual  character;  and  the 
influence  of  habit  is  equally  conspicuous  in 
both. 

I have  already  mentioned  some  facts,  illus- 
trative of  the  improvement  of  perception,  where 
sight  and  some  other  external  senses  are  con- 
cerned  ; and  in  addition  to  them,  I may  notice 
the  quickness  and  accuracy  with  which  a good 
and  practised  artist  detects  flaws,  imperfection, 
and  want  of  finish  in  his  work,  which  a person 
less  practised,  though  having  equally  good  eyes, 
would  either  overlook  or  be  longer  in  discover- 
ing. The  same  kind  of  improved  perception  is 
observed  among  uncivilized  nations  in  the  dis- 
covery of  game,  and  also  among  botanists,  and 
other  natural  historians,  who  are  constantly  look- 
ing out  for  the  objects  of  their  study.  As  in- 
stances of  quickened  perception  of  ideas  of  a 
purely  intellectual  character,  influenced  by  the 
direction  given  to  the  attention,  I may  notice 
the  readiness  with  which  some  persons  perceive 
whatever  tends  to  the  ridiculous,  and  detect  a 
pun,  a double  meaning,  or  a mistake  of  the 
kind  called  a bull,  unnoticed  by  others.  Some 
persons  have  a vicious  facility  in  detecting  allu- 
sions of  an  impure  or  unseemly  character;  others 
acquire  a delicate  perception  of  those  deviations 
from  propriety  in  speech,  which  depend  on  vio- 
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lation  of  the  rules  of  grammar.  In  this,  and 
many  similar  instances  of  cultivated  perception, 
the  activity  of  other  mental  faculties,  besides 
perception,  is  necessarily  concerned. 

The  memoiy  admits  of  a very  wonderful 
degree  of  improvement.  By  constant  practice 
and  close  attention,  persons  have  brought  their 
memory  to  such  a state,  that  they  have  been 
able  to  repeat  the  whole  of  a long  speech  which 
they  have  once  heard  delivered.  The  speeches 
made  in  the  British  parliament  were  at  one 
time  very  ably  reported  in  this  manner.  Some 
persons  by  habit  recollect  a great  variety  of 
numbers  and  names,  and  repeat  them  without 
destroying  their  order,  although  they  may  be 
placed  indiscriminately  without  any  principle  of 
arrangement.  Though  practice  and  attention 
are  the  essential  and  principal  means  by  which 
the  memory  may  be  cultivated,  it  may  receive 
help  of  a different  kind:  as  for  example,  when 
something  well  known,  and  consequently  easily 
brought  to  the  recollection,  is  united  in  the 
mind  with  that  which  is  new  and  desired  to  be 
remembered.  Thus,  a person  has  been  able  to 
recollect  in  order  a long  list  of  words,  having 
no  connexion  with  each  other,  by  imagining 
them,  one  after  another,  to  be  deposited  at 
certain  well  known  spots  in  the  course  of  a 
walk,  which  he  conceived  himself  to  be  taking  ; 
and  when  repeating  them,  he  has  imagined  him- 
self collecting  them  in  the  course  of  the  same 
walk.  A memory  thus  assisted,  is  called  a» 
artificial  memory , and  a variety  of  plans  ar.d 
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expedients  have  been  proposed  to  aid  in  its 
perfection.  A string  of  beads,  called  tvam- 
pum,  was  employed  by  the  American  Indians 
to  enable  them  to  recollect  the  subjects  and 
order  of  their  discourses. 

The  memory  may  be  materially  and  perma- 
nently assisted  by  the  frequent  writing  of  that 
which  is  wished  to  be  remembered.  By  this 
the  attention  is  fixed,  and  the  eye,  the  ear, 
and  the  operation  of  writing,  concur  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  memory.  The  memory 
may  be  stored  with,  and  may  retentively  pos- 
sess that  which  it  does  not  understand,  as  we 
see  in  the  case  of  a lady’s  parrot.  When  any 
thing  is  thus  remembered,  it  is  said  to  be  had 
by  rote.  This  mode  of  using  the  memory  is 
despicable  and  injurious  when  employed  as  a 
counterfeit  to  real  knowledge.  When  the  mind 
is  to  be  cultivated  by  the  exercise  of  the  memor}', 
that  which  is  remembered  should  be  also  com- 
prehended ; but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
enough  for  a fact  or  principle  to  be  well  under- 
stood at  one  time  for  it  to  be  made  permanently 
ours.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  the  superior 
importance  of  comprehending  the  subject,  to 
urge  the  necessity  of  cultivating  the  memory, 
which,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  learning 
things  by  rote,  may  be  an  independent  act  of 
the  mind.  The  comprehension  of  the  subject 
doubtless  greatly  assists  the  memory  ; and 
should,  if  possible,  be  the  first  step  in  our 
attempts  to  impress  any  thing  upon  it:  but,  in 
order  that  the  subject  should  be  indelibly  fixed 
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in  the  memory,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  present  to  the  mind  for  a period  of  time, 
which  may  exceed  that  which  our  perceptions 
may  require  for  its  comprehension.  If  we  cul- 
tivate the  memory,  especially  in  youth,  we  may 
shorten  the  time  required,  and  ultimately  re- 
duce it  to  that  which  is  necessary  for  compre- 
hension. I have  laid  the  more  stress  on  this 
subject,  from  the  conviction  that  it  forms  an 
important  element  in  the  science  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  judgment  is  unquestionably  very  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement,  when  pains  are  taken 
with  its  cultivation.  In  seeking  to  improve  the 
judgment,  that  which  is  perhaps  the  most  es- 
sential, is  to  let  the  mind  proceed  with  suffi- 
cient slowness  and  deliberation,  in  order  that 
the  judgment  may  not  be  formed  until  our  per- 
ception has  taken  knowledge  of  all  the  facts 
and  circumstances  from  which  the  judgment  is 
to  proceed ; in  doing  this,  the  attention  must 
be  w’ell  occupied,  and  the  memory  must  bring 
the  past  into  relation  and  comparison  with  the 
present.  By  practice  this  process  may  be  gone 
through  with  increasing  rapidity,  and  without 
injuring  the  result,  provided  none  of  the  ele- 
ments and  steps  of  the  process  are  neglected. 
These  it  is  true  may  be  neglected  in  a judg- 
ment slowly  formed;  but  this  is  not  likely  to 
be  the  case,  except  from  carelessness  or  weak- 
ness in  the  individual,  or  from  his  being  de- 
ceived as  to  facts.  Too  great  haste  in  forming 
a judgment  without  sufficient  materials,  is,  per- 
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haps,  next  to  absolute  criminal  design,  the  most 
frequent  and  baneful  source  of  the  mistakes 
and  eriors,  committed  by  individuals  and  bodies 
of  men.  1 hus,  the  popular  demagogue,  who  for 
a time  directs  the  opinions  of  the  multitude,  in 
vehement  opposition  to,  or  support  of,  particu- 
lar men  or  measures,  does  so  in  part,  by  means 
of  the  superior  talent  and  address  with  which 
he  places  before  their  minds  those  facts  and 
those  views  or  ideas  connected  with  them, 
which  favour  the  object  which  he  wishes  to 
carry  ; but  he  owes  his  success  much  more  to 
the  unfortunate,  to  the  lamentable  propensity 
which  so  generally  prevails,  of  forming  a hasty 
judgment  with  imperfect  and  deficient  materials. 
It  is  this  circumstance  which,  in  all  ages,  has 
brought  disgrace  on  the  decisions  of  'popular 
assemblies,  by  rendering  them  remarkable  for 
their  folly',  or  their  immorality.  In  the  pre- 
sent day,  this  is  a consideration  peculiarly  wor- 
thy  of  your  attention  ; and  let  me  caution  you 
against  the  evil,  as  one  of  the  greatest  banes  to 
the  happiness,  and  one  of  the  greatest  enemies 
to  the  liberty  of  a people.  Time  does  not  allow 
of  my  quoting  illustrations,  or  I might  easily 
show  that  by  this  weakness,  people  have  been 
led,  as  it  were  blind-folded,  into  the  evil  which 
they  thought  to  repel.  If  the  importance  of 
forming  a sufficiently  deliberate  and  sound  judg- 
ment, is  most  conspicuous  in  those  occasions  in 
w Inch  larger  or  smaller  bodies  are  concerned,  it 
is  more  frequently,  closely,  and  keenly  felt  in 
the  case  of  individuals  and  families.  You  must 
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all  of  you  daily  witness,  and  probably  some  of 
you  feel,  the  painful  consequences  of  hasty  and 
mistaken  judgment : let  me  therefore  earnestly 
entreat  you  to  bear  in  mind  the  importance  of 
cultivating  a sound  judgment,  by  first  becom- 
ing well  possessed  of  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances, and  following  out  sufficiently  far  the 
series  of  new  combinations  which  are  likely  to 
result  from  them.  I must  add,  however,  that 
there  is  something  more  than  this,  which  is 
often  implied  in  the  term,  sound  or  good  judg- 
ment. This  inestimable  faculty  seems  to  com- 
prehend something  more  than  merely  the  ade- 
quate perception  of  all  the  facts,  and  the  power 
of  estimating  their  combinations.  There  must 
also  be  the  perception  of  the  fitness  of  this  or 
that  combination.  Here  then,  the  judgment 
must  be  combined  and  connected  with  the 
moral  principle. 

The  imagination,  by  frequent  exercise,  ac- 
quires a great  facility  in  producing  ideas  of  that 
particular  kind,  in  which  it  has  previously  been  oc- 
cupied. Although  some  persons,  by  the  works  of 
their  imagination,  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
gratification  of  others,  and  formed  for  them- 
selves a reputation  which  has  lived  for  cen- 
turies ; yet,  I would  wish  my  remarks  in  this 
place  to  have  the  effect  of  inducing  you  to  re- 
press, rather  than  encourage,  except  within 
certain  limits,  the  growth  of  this  faculty.  The 
accumulation  of  matters  of  fact,  and  of  useful 
principles  in  arts  and  science,  is  in  the  pre- 
sent day  so  considerable,  that  all  may  find 
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as  well  as  necessary  to  engage  their  minds, 
without  occupying  them  with  the  phantoms  of 
the  imagination,  whether  called  up  by  them- 
selves or  others.  There  is  a pernicious  and 
criminal  activity  of  the  imagination,  which  is 
greatly  promoted  by  habit,  and  which,  with 
many  persons,  is  insidiously  strengthened.  I 
mean,  that  of  readily  inventing  excuses  for 
faults,  both  of  commission  and  omission.  These 
excuses,  with  which  the  imaginations  of  some 
persons  can  always  furnish  a supply,  are  the 
refuge  of  a mean  and  cowardly  spirit.  They 
destroy  the  proper  reverence  for  truth  and 
honesty,  and  that,  zeal  in  the  performance  of 
one’s  duty,  which  are  essential  to  the  steady 
practice  of  what  is  right  and  laudable. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a most  valuable  exercise  of 
the  imagination,  which  in  conjunction  with  other 
natural  and  acquired  resources  of  the  mind, 
enables  the  mechanic  or  manufacturer  to  devise 
improved  plans  for  the  performance  of  his  work: 
but  imagination,  even  in  this  useful  application, 
may  be  injuriously  active  and  luxuriant.  It  is 
not  every  new  plan  or  process  which  will,  even 
if  it  be  practicable,  be  found  preferable  to  those 
which  experience  may  have  already  sanctioned. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  repress  the  improvement 
in  any  art  or  productive  process;  and  I hope 
that  I may  not  be  misunderstood,  when  I am 
merely  intending  to  express  a caution  against 
that  too  luxuriant  and  imaginative  invention, 
which  is  constantly  scheming  to  desert  those 
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methods  and  processes  which  have  stood  the 
test  of  experience.  Let  the  example  of  many 
individuals,  whose  extraordinary  talents  have 
been  particularly  exhibited  in  their  powers  of 
invention,  by  which  they  have  been  the  means 
of  enriching  others,  but  who  have  thereby  been 
ruined  themselves,  be  a warning  to  all  in  whom 
this  scheming  propensity  is  excessive.  In- 
stances may  occur,  in  which  the  unavoidable 
expenses  of  bringing  an  important  and  desirable 
improvement  to  completion,  may  be  more  than 
the  resources  of  the  ingenious  projector  can 
sustain,  and  he  may  be  ruined  before  remune- 
ration commences  ; but  in  most  cases,  a larger 
share  of  prudence  might  avert  so  unfortunate  a 
result,  without  any  detriment  to  the  progress 
of  invention. 

Even  the  moral  principle  itself,  like  the 
mental  faculties  of  which  I have  been  speak- 
ing, admits  of  a high  degree  of  cultivation. 
It  is  strengthened  and  rendered  active  by  the 
constant  practice  and  contemplation  of  what 
is  excellent  and  virtuous  ; but  it  may  be  lament- 
ably weakened  or  even  destroyed,  in  those  who 
abandon  what  is  good,  to  follow  a base  and 
criminal  course  of  life. 

The  different  mental  faculties  of  which  I have 
been  speaking,  appear  in  different  individuals 
to  display  much  greater  strength  in  one  kind  of 
exercise  than  in  another.  If  we  look  to  the 
memory  for  an  illustration  of  this  remark,  we 
may  observe  that  some  persons,  with  little  or 
no  advantage  of  instruction  in  ciphering,  can 
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recollect  very  high  numbers,  and  add,  multiply, 
divide,  and  subtract  them  ; and  recollect  these 
results  to  an  extent  which  another  person,  with 
every  advantage  of  instruction  and  practice, 
would  in  vain  attempt  to  rival  ; and  yet  this 
educated  arithmetician  may  possess  an  excellent 
memory,  and  be  able  to  recollect  a speech,  a 
poem,  or  a fact,  more  easily  and  more  accu- 
rately than  the  ciphering  genius,  by  whom  he 
is  surpassed  in  the  recollection  of  numbers. 
The  consideration  of  facts  like  this,  has  led 
some  persons  to  suppose,  that  as  in  our  bodies 
we  have  feet  to  walk  with  and  hands  to  grasp, 
so  the  mind  is  a compound  of  separate  powers 
for  distinct  purposes ; and,  as  they  conceive, 
that  these  different  powers  are  connected  with 
different  parts  of  the  brain,  which  are  larger  or 
smaller  in  proportion  to  the  comparative  force 
of  the  particular  mental  faculty  connected  with 
it,  they  believe  that  the  natural  capabilities,  or 
talents  of  the  mind,  are  indicated  by  the  form 
of  the  head.  Thus,  a person  with  a fine  and 
capacious  forehead  is  supposed  to  be  consti- 
tuted for  a philosopher ; and  another,  who  has 
considerable  breadth  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
eyes,  is  regarded  as  made  for  an  arithmetician  ; 
whilst  a third,  remarkable  for  the  dimensions 
of  his  head,  in  another  direction,  is  thought  to 
be  adapted  for  a musician.  These  observations 
constitute  the  basis  of  the  system,  to  which 
craneologists,  or  phrenologists,  have  given  con- 
siderable extent  and  minuteness.  They  believe, 
and  not  without  great  appearance  of  truth,  that 
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memory,  imagination,  and  judgment  are  not 
independent  powers;  but  that  the  musician, 
whose  talents  attach  him  to  sounds,  will  have 
memory,  imagination,  and  judgment  connected 
with  them  ; the  same  will  be  the  case  with  the 
arithmetician,  with  respect  to  numbers  ; and 
the  philosopher  will  be  equally  remarkable  for 
the  operations  of  his  mind,  with  reference  to 
causes  and  effects. 

The  mind,  such  as  I have  just  described  it,  as 
composed  of  various  faculties,  being  the  noblest 
part  of  man,  is  that  which  it  is  our  special  duty 
to  watch  over,  cultivate,  and  protect.  Its  cul- 
tivation, which  is  the  most  important  branch  of 
education,  may,  for  our  present  purpose,  be  di- 
vided into  three  parts.  The  first,  and  un- 
questionably the  most  important  section,  is 
that  which  relates  to  the  moral  principle;  since 
on  the  correctness  and  strength  of  this  princi- 
ple depend  not  only  the  propriety  of  our  various 
actions  in  every  department  of  this  life,  but  also 
hopes  and  prospects  for  the  next.  It  relates, 
not  only  to  our  feelings  and  actions  towards  our 
fellow-creatures,  but  also  to  our  duty  towards 
our  Creator.  In  proportion  as  this  section  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind  is  carefully  and  suc- 
cessfully advanced,  we  become  increasingly  ac- 
tuated by  love,  gratitude,  and  obedience  to  the 
Author  of  all  our  blessings.  I shall  leave  this 
important  division  of  mental  cultivation  to  those 
whose  office  it  is  to  address  you  in  your  places 
of  worship;  but,  before  I dismiss  the  subject, 
I would  not  only  caution  you  against  the  neg- 
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!eet  of  this  kind  of  mental  cultivation,  without 
which  the  mind  becomes  like  a desert,  and  the 
haunt  of  vicious  and  degrading  passions,  but 
also  against  a spurious  and  deceptive  substitute 
for  this  cultivation,  giving  to  words  and  actions, 
as  noticed  by  superficial  observers,  a great  appear- 
ance of  strictness  and  sanctity,  but  which  does 
not  bear  close  examination.  It  is  this  spurious 
cultivation  which  produces  hypocrisy  and  cant, 
the  odious  counterfeits  of  virtuous  action,  and 
of  the  genuine  language  of  a well-regulated 
mind. 

The  second  division  relates  to  that  f.ducation 
which  is  required  for  the  due  performance  of  our 
respective  businesses  or  occupations  in  life;  and 
Abe  third,  to  those  collateral  branches  of  know- 
ledge, which  though  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  several  kinds  of  work 
and  the  management  of  our  affairs,  nevertheless 
contribute  to  our  satisfaction  and  enjoyment, 
and  both  enrich  and  healthfully  exercise  the  mind. 
The  education  or  improvement  of  our  minds,  de- 
pends not  onlv  on  our  own  attentive  observa- 
tions and  reflection,  but  most  materially  on 
what  may  have  been  discovered  or  acquired  by 
others,  as  well  those  who  may  have  lived  before 
us,  or  who  may  be  now  living  in  different  coun- 
tries, as  those  who  are  in  immediate  commu- 
nication with  us:  hence,  in  the  present  day, 
there  can  be  no  limit  to  education,  or  the  en- 
riching cultivation  of  the  mind. 

It  is  very  essential  that  the  education  of  in- 
dividuals should  not  only  be  industriously  and 
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zealously  attended  to,  both  by  themselves  and 
their  instructors,  but  that  the  right  direction 
should  be  given  to  it,  with  respect  to  the  course 
of  life  and  the  occupation  which  the  individual 
is  to  follow : this,  as  I have  already  stated, 
may  be  considered  as  the  second  branch  of 
education.  I am  by  no  means  disposed  to 
undervalue  its  great  importance,  both  to  the 
individual  himself,  and  to  the  community  or 
country  to  which  he  belongs  ; but  at  the  same 
time,  I must  expressly  protest  against  what  I 
conceive  to  be  a gross  error,  avowed  and  main- 
tained by  many  of  the  higher  class,  though  I 
trust  their  number  is  now  greatly  reduced,  and 
which  is  yet  more  extensively  and  perniciousl}'-, 
though  silently  sanctioned  by  the  working  classes' 
themselves,  in  the  expressive  language  of  con- 
duct, that  their  education  need  not,  and  even 
ought  not  to  extend  beyond  that  which  the 
occupations,  or  their  station  in  life  actually 
demand.  These  occupations,  as  you  must  be 
well  aware,  often  call  for  very  little  exercise 
of  the  mental  faculties,  which  must  either  de- 
generate into  a state  of  lamentable  weakness 
without  other  exercise,  or  for  want  of  direction 
become  engaged  in  what  is  actually  pernicious. 
Whilst  then  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect,  that 
the  operative  of  every  description  should  bring 
to  his  work  every  practical  requisite  for  its  per- 
formance, I see  no  reason  that  he  should  not,  in 
common  with  his  wealthier  fellow-citizen,  have 
the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  his  period  of  rest 
and  recreation  promoted,  by  every  species  of 
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allowable  mental  occupation  which  can  be  placed 
within  his  reach.  There  is  no  reason  that  such 
mental  improvement  should  raise  the  indivi- 
dual above  his  work  and  station,  except  in  those 
cases  where  he  really  possesses  very  superior 
abilities.  It  is  only  the  rarity  of  this  improve- 
ment which  can  occasion  any  danger  of  this 
kind  : if  it  were  general,  some  instances  of  su- 
perior genius  now  lost  to  the  community  would 
probably  be  brought  into  notice,  but  the  mass 
would  remain  where  they  are,  as  respects  their 
occupations,  though  their  comfort  and  happi- 
ness would  be  greatly  increased  ; when  instead 
of  being  left  to  wallow  in  sensual  gratifications, 
they  might  seek  and  find  pleasures  of  an  intel- 
lectual kind. 

So  far  from  any  injurious  consequences  being 
likely  to  result  from  operatives  of  every  class 
seeking  a part,  at  least,  of  their  amusement 
and  gratification,  during  their  hours  of  relaxa- 
tion from  work,  in  the  cultivation  and  occu- 
pation of  their  minds,  very  great  public  ad- 
vantage maybe  reasonably  expected  from  it; 
especially  if  particular  attention  be  paid  by  the 
artizans  of  each  particular  description,  to  the 
acquirement  of  that  knowledge  which  will  make 
them  acquainted  with  the  principles  and  theories 
connected  with  their  operations.  If  this  were 
the  case,  important  improvements  would  ra- 
pidly succeed  to  each  other,  since  the  capa- 
bility of  correctly  devising  expedients  would  be 
united  with  practical  knowledge,  and  acquaint- 
ance with  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
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required.  Whilst  the  evils  and  inconveniencies 
of  ill  devised  methods  and  processes,  whether 
old  or  new,  would  be  quickly  detected  and  ex- 
ploded, the  real  merits  of  others  would  be 
better  perceived  and  appreciated,  and  more 
generally  adopted.  In  fact,  it  would  tend 
more  than  any  thing  else  to  do  away  vviih  that 
dogged  obstinacy,  which  is  so  often  associated  with 
the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  those  workmen 
who  know'  nothing  beyond  the  mere  routine  of 
those  operations  in  which  they  have  hitherto 
exercised  themselves.  I do  not  apply  my  re- 
marks to  any  branch  of  trade  in  particular  ; 
since  it  is  notoriously  difficult  in  all  to  procure 
the  execution  of  any  piece  of  work  which  may 
be  out  of  the  common  way,  and  the  workman 
who  will  take  in  a new  idea,  and  produce  his 
work  in  accordance  with  it,  is  esteemed  a sin- 
gularly clever  fellow.  The  great  benefit  which 
Mechanics’  Institutions  are  calculated  to  pro- 
duce, depends  on  the  opportunity  which  they 
offer  to  workmen  of  every  class,  to  acquire  that 
kind  of  knowledge  which  I am  now  commend- 
ing. The  character  and  utility  of  these  insti- 
tutions, must  mainly  depend  on  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  encouraged  and  supported  by 
those  for  whose  instruction  and  gratification 
they  have  been  formed.  It  is  not  enough  that 
the  best  attention  of  persons  of  superior  attain- 
ments has  been  employed  in  devising  and  es- 
tablishing them.  It  is  only  by  their  being 
diligently  and  assiduously  attended,  through 
the  zeal  of  the  operatives  themselves,  that  the 
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character  and  utility  of  Mechanics’  Institutions 
can  be  kept  up.  Well  qualified  and  good 
teachers  will  soon  be  tired  of  lecturing  to  empty 
benches,  or  to  a negligent  and  inattentive 
audience.  Inferior  teachers  must  then  be  ap- 
plied to,  and  the  numbers  attending  will  be 
still  further  reduced,  unless  they  convert  those 
opportunities  which  were  designed  for  instruc- 
tion into  mere  occasions  of  amusement.  Last- 
ing praise  is  due  to  Dr.  Birkbeck,  not  merely 
for  the  contrivance  of  these  Institutions,  but 
for  the  time  and  attention  which  he  has  devoted 
to  giving  them  that  impulse  which  has  brought 
them  to  their  present  state ; but  it  is  to  the 
mechanics  themselves,  that  we  must  look  for 
carrying  forward  and  rendering  permanent 
the  work  which  he  has  so  ably  begun.  To  in- 
duce you  to  perform  your  part,  I do  not  know 
that  I can  advance  any  thing  more  effectual 
than  the  example  of  the  Doctor  himself.  The 
possibility  of  performing  any  thing  really  great, 
requires,  amongst  many  elements,  one  which 
is  most  essential  ; namely,  the  due  employ- 
ment and  economical  distribution  of  time,  by 
neglect  of  which,  whole  years  may  be  lost  in 
scattered  and  neglected  minutes.  Dr.  Birk- 
beck, through  life,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
industrious  of  men,  and  has  thus  been  enabled 
to  give  to  his  country  these  valuable  Institu- 
tions, the  merits  of  which  I am  now  urging,  as 
the  fruit  of  years  secured  by  his  industry,  and 
which,  many  in  his  situation  are  too  apt,  either 
to  let  slip  unnoticed,  or  to  devote  to  useless 
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amusements.  An  envious  section  of  the  com- 
munity may  suppose,  that  to  attend  to  the 
occupations  of  others,  he  has  drawn  largely  on 
the  time  required  for  his  own.  It  is  right  that 
they  should  be  undeceived,  and  know,  if  they 
will  not  imitate,  the  mode  in  which  he  has 
found  time  for  what  he  has  done. 

I w ill  not,  however,  leave  you  to  the  stimulus 
of  a single  example,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  course 
which  it  is  your  individual  and  united  interest 
to  take.  As  Englishmen,  you  doubtless  feel 
something  of  a glowing  satisfaction  in  the  rank 
which  your  country  holds  amongst  other  na- 
tions. It  may  be  that  you  feel  a degree  of 
pride  in  the  idea,  that  in  some  points,  at  least, 
she  is  surpassed  by  none ; and  some  of  you 
my  apply  the  flattering  unction  to  yourselves  in 
the  belief,  that  the  dexterity  of  your  hands,  in 
part,  contributes  to  this  pre-eminence.  Do  not 
be  mistaken.  Other  nations  are  not  heedless, 
either  of  their  position  or  of  ours ; and  we  shall 
only  be  able  to  retain  that  which  we  now  hold, 
by  well-directed  and  indefatigable  perseverance. 
In  France,  Mechanics’  Institutes  have  now  ex- 
isted for  several  years,  and  the  Lectures 
delivered  in  them,  have  done  credit  to  the  phi- 
losophers of  that  enlightened  country.  I have 
repeatedly  attended  them,  and  I must  now  tell 
you  what  I heard  at  one  of  their  opening  Lec- 
tures:— The  audience  was  one  of  the  most  nu- 
merous, and  most  attentive  amongst  which  I 
have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  myself 
placed.  The  Lecturer  was  a man  of  great  in- 
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tlustry  and  talent;  he  had  often  visited  this 
country,  and  is  perhaps  better  acquainted  with  , 
our  various  resources,  and  more  accurately  ap- 
preciates our  powers,  and  the  causes  which  sus- 
tain them,  than  perhaps  any  other  man.  It 
was  gratifying  to  me  to  hear  so  large  a portion 
of  his  illustrations  drawn  from  this  country.  A 
pin  might  almost  have  been  heard  to  drop,  whilst 
to  an  audience  consisting  of  those  who  were 
once  regarded  as  our  natural  enemies,  and  whom 
he  did  not  forget  to  remind  that  they  were  still 
our  rivals,  he  related  the  various  advantages 
and  resources  which  we  derive  from  our  skilful 
and  enlightened  mechanics  and  manufacturers. 
But  when  he  held  up  the  English  operatives  for 
the  imitation  of  his  countrymen,  he  either  de- 
scribed a few  bright  and  rare  exceptions,  or  he 
drew  the  picture  of  what  he  conceived  good  me- 
chanics and  operatives  ought  to  be — an  ideal 
standard  of  perfection  to  which  he  wished  his 
countrymen,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  approach. 
Though  it  might  be  gratifying  to  me  to  hear, 
in  a foreign  land,  and  from  the  mouth  of  a 
foreigner,  the  artizans  of  my  country  not  merely 
described  as  eminently  skilful,  but  as  remark- 
able for  their  zealous  and  successful  pursuit  of 
sciences  connected  with  their  occupation;  and 
even  for  sobriety,  economy,  and  freedom  from 
depravity,  I confess,  that  I came  away  from 
the  Lecture  mortified  with  the  consciousness 
that  the  reality  bore  so  little  resemblance  to  the 
pleasing  picture  which  lie  had  drawn.  I ardently 
wished  that  it  might  become  the  truth  ; and  I 
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now  repeat  to  you  what  1 then  heard,  from  the 
same  wish,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  ideal  per- 
fection of  an  English  workman  may  be,  at  least, 
as  stimulating  to  your  exertions  as  to  those  of 
the  operatives  of  France.  I cannot  dismiss  the 
subject  of  our  invaluable  Mechanics’  Institu- 
tions, without  noticing  an  objection  which  is 
often  urged  against  them,  which  I believe  never 
has  been,  and  which  I hope  never  will  be,  a just 
one.  It  will  be  the  fault  and  folly  of  their 
members,  if  they  will  ever  allow  it  to  be  so. 
As  I mentioned  to  you  in  my  first  Lecture, 
those  who  are  unfriendly  to  your  mental  culti- 
vation, object  against  Mechanics’  Institutes, 
that  they  tend  to  make  men  less  loyal  to  their 
king,  disaffected  towards  their  government,  and 
turbulent,  insubordinate,  and  refractory,  as  re- 
spects the  directions  and  wishes  of  their  em- 
ployers : I am  satisfied  that  the  very  reverse 
ought  to  be  the  case.  The  more  you  know  and 
value  science,  and  the  more  you  are  aware  of 
the  improvements  to  which  it  leads,  the  more 
you  must  value  the  continuance  of  social  order, 
and  dread  those  commotions  which  not  only 
stop  its  progress,  but  undo  what  has  been  al- 
ready effected.  If  your  understandings  are  en- 
lightened, you  may  be  aware  of  errors  and  evils 
which  would  formerly  have  escaped  your  notice; 
but  at  the  same  time,  you  become  sensible  of 
the  means  by  which  the  redress  of  those  evils 
may  be  peaceably,  but  effectually  sought ; and 
the  very  knowledge,  that  you  are  so  enlightened, 
is  the  best  check  which  can  be  applied  to  those 
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who  might  be  disposed  unduly  to  extend  their 
authority.  I cannot  offer  you  a better  proof, 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  mental  faculties  is 
not  unfriendly  to  loyalty,  and  that  degree  of 
subordination  which  is  essential  to  regularity, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  our  Northern  country- 
men, the  Scotch.  Until  lately,  when  their 
crowded  manufacturing  towns  may  furnish 
some  exceptions,  the  children  of  the  peasants 
in  Scotland,  even  when  they  wanted  many  of 
the  comforts,  and  w-ere  sparingly  supplied  with 
the  necessaries  of  life,  still  received  a good,  and 
not  unfrequently,  a liberal  education.  This 
has  by  no  means  rendered  them  above  their 
work,  and  impatient  of  control ; but  it  has 
enabled  them,  though  commencing  by  the  lowr- 
est  stations,  progressively  to  rise;  partly  by 
their  superior  capabilities,  and  partly  by  their 
continued  care,  on  the  one  hand  to  please,  and 
on  the  other  to  avoid  offending  ; until,  in  nu- 
merous instances,  they  have  reached  the  high- 
est posts  in  the  concerns,  public  or  private,  in 
which  they  have  been  engaged.  So  far  has 
their  education  been  from  rendering  them  tur- 
bulent and  unmanageable,  that  they  have  even 
been  reproached  with  the  opposite  character, 
and  with  bearing  almost  with  servility,  hard- 
ship and  indignity,  when  their  interest  was 
concerned  in  their  doing  so.  But  it  is  needless 
to  look  to  individual  instances,  where  jealousy 
has  perhaps  led  to  defamation,  instead  of  imi- 
tation. It  is  notorious,  that  the  Scotch,  as  a 
body,  and  in  a political  character,  long  and 
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quietly  submitted  to  the  grievance  of  a most 
faulty  representation ; and  that  that  party  in 
our  country,  the  least  friendly  to  political  free- 
dom, has  been  particularly  strong  in  that  part 
of  the  island ; and  also,  that  the  same  party 
has  drawn  a large  proportion  of  those  in  its 
employ  from  that  quarter. 

Although,  in  the  face  of  facts  like  these,  it 
can  never  he  justly  urged,  that  the  education 
of  the  labouring  classes  necessarily  leads  to  the 
production  of  disloyalty  and  disaffection,  }'OU 
ought  nevertheless  to  bear  in  mind,  that  edu- 
cation, like  every  other  good,  may  be  perverted 
and  misapplied.  The  knowledge  which  is  gained, 
is  a power  which  may  he  applied  to  evil  pur- 
poses; and  the  mischief  which  is  done  may 
probably  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
power  which  is  misapplied.  When  you  come 
together  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  stock 
of  your  acquired  knowledge,  you  may  unfortu- 
nately meet  with  those  wdio  may  endeavour  to 
instil  pernicious  principles,  or  suggest  vicious 
and  disorderly  practices  ; but  if  they  succeed 
in  seducing  you,  it  is  not  because  knowledge 
has  weakened  your  regard  for  virtue,  or 
strengthened  your  appetite  for  what  is  evil. 
On  the  contrary,  if  you  attend  to  the  hint 
which  I have  given,  respecting  the  cultivation 
of  the  judgment,  you  will  be  more  able  than 
others  to  detect  the  fallacy  of  the  arguments 
addressed  to  you,  and  to  turn  aside  from  the 
allurements  which  may  be  set  before  you.  It 
is  not  in  Mechanics’  Institutes,  where  the  in- 
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telleets  may  be  strengthened,  that  the  danger  is 
to  be  dreaded,  but  in  convivial  meetings,  in 
taverns  and  pot-houses,  where  the  reason  is 
drowned,  and  the  passions  are  afloat,  in  abun- 
dance of  intoxicating  liquors. 

If  you  wish  to  keep  yourselves,  and  your  va- 
luable institutions  for  the  improvement  of  your 
minds,  clear  from  the  accusations  or  reproaches 
to  which  I have  alluded,  you  must  be  very 
careful,  both  in  the  admission  of  new  members, 
and  in  watching  over  the  conduct  of  old  ones. 
The  errors  of  a few,  committed  through  igno- 
rance or  thoughtless  inadvertence  ; or  it  may 
lamentably  happen,  in  some  instances,  through 
perverseness  and  want  of  principle,  may,  with- 
out the  care  which  I have  recommended,  be 
held  up  as  specimens  of  your  conduct  as  a 
body  ; and  thus  bring  you  under  undeserved 
suspicion  and  censure.  Remember,  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  stop  and  correct  an  evil  at  its 
commencement,  than  when  it  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  sanction  of  time.  I am  by  no 
means  recommendingan  inquisitorial  prying  into 
the  conduct  of  your  fellow-members  and  neigh- 
bours. The  care  which  I would  urge  you  to 
take  does  not  require  this.  It  will  be  quite 
sufficient  for  one  or  two  of  your  prudent  and 
weil-approved  members,  to  make  such  inquiries 
as  they  may  think  necessary,  before  the  admis- 
sion of  a member,  and  merely  report  the  general 
result  to  their  associates.  Remember,  that  it 
is  much  easier  not  to  admit,  than  having  ad- 
mitted, to  expel,  a member.  You  should  like- 
wise be  no  less  careful  in  selecting  the  Lecturers 
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whom  you  patronize,  and  the  books  which  you 
admit  into  your  libraries. 

Although,  in  the  commencement  of  these 
Lectures,  1 did  not  think  it  necessary  to  define 
that  which  is  generally  understood  by  the  term 
health,  1 have  now,  in  the  Three  Lectures 
which  I have  delivered  to  you,  given  an  out- 
line of  those  various  functions,  on  the  united 
due  performance  of  which  perfect  health  de- 
pends. You  will  at  once  perceive,  that  the 
combined  perfection  of  all  these  functions  falls 
to  the  lot  of  few,  if  any,  among  mankind  ; yet, 
that  whilst  vve  often  have  ourselves  to  blame 
for  occasioning  or  allowing  their  disturbance, 
we  may  observe  throughout,  that  there  is  a 
most  admirable  tendency  to  compensation  in 
our  frames,  by  which  we  are  accommodated  to 
the  adverse  circumstances  in  which  we  may  be 
placed  ; either  the  affected  function  being  suited 
to  circumstances,  or  another  function  being 
brought  forward  to  supply  its  deficiency.  You 
must  have  observed,  that  there  is  very  great 
difference  between  individuals,  with  respect 
both  to  their  bodily  and  mental  powers,  which 
cannot  be  referred  to  a difference  of  health  in 
respect  to  them.  Some  of  these  differences 
depend  on  the  degree  of  cultivation  afforded  to 
these  faculties,  and  as  far  as  this  is  concerned, 
very  much  depend  upon  ourselves  ; but  there 
are  other  differences  no  less  important,  de- 
pendent on  constitutional  peculiarities,  which, 
though  we  may  in  degree  correct  and  modify 
them,  we  cannot  wholly  surmount. 
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It  is  therefore  impossible  to  establish  onegeneral 
standard  of  ability  both  to  do  and  to  suffer, 
which  is  to  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  state 
of  perfect  health  : but  if,  in  running  through 
an  inquiry  respecting  the  various  powers  or 
functions,  which  I have  briefly  exhibited  to  you 
in  the  course  of  the  preceding  Lectures,  we 
should  find  soundness  in  them  all,  conjoined  in 
one  individual,  we  might  say,  that  he  had  the 
inestimable  blessing  of  enjoying  a sound  mind 
in  a sound  body.  Thus,  his  breathing  must 
be  easy,  scarcely  perceptible  to  himself  or 
others.  It  must  be  little  disturbed  by  con- 
tinued exercise,  or  by  the  ordinary  variations 
of  heat  and  cold.  After  moderate  fasting  he 
should  feel  the  calls  of  appetite  inducing  him  to 
partake  with  relish,  but  yet  with  moderation, 
of  plain  but  nutritious  food.  When  he  has 
taken  this  food,  its  digestion  should  proceed  with 
no  other  sensible  effect  than  the  invigoration 
and  moderate  excitement  of  mind  and  body. 
There  must  be  no  headache,  no  nausea,  no 
heartburn  and  flatulence,  no  craving  for  the 
poisonous  stimulus  of  spirits  to  correct  uneasy 
sensations,  no  drowsiness  interrupting  thought, 
and  irresistibly  leading  to  profound  sleep.  All 
the  movements  of  the  body  must  be  performed 
without  producing  suffering,  either  at  the  time 
or  afterwards.  They  should  also  be  performed 
with  precision  and  in  obedience  to  the  will, 
and  with  a power  proportioned  to  the  size  and 
a<^e  of  the  individual.  Whilst  he  should  be 
able  within  the  limits  of  his  strenth,  to  grasp, 
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and  hold,  and  move  without  vascillating  the 
weighty  and  the  bulky ; he  should  be  able  also 
to  direct  his  touch  to  the  smallest  visible  point, 
and  to  hold  it  and  operate  upon  it  without  a 
tremor.  His  back  and  loins  should  sustain  with- 
out effort  the  weight  of  his  head  and  arms,  and 
retain  for  themselves  a position  gracefully  erect, 
when  not  engaged  in  movements  which  require  a 
different  attitude.  His  legs  should  well  sus- 
tain the  weight  of  the  other  parts,  and  perform 
with  ease  and  alacrity,  every  species  of  move- 
ment which  may  be  required  of  them.  His 
springy  limbs  should  touch  the  ground  with  elas- 
tic feet,  and  he  should  move  onwards  with  that 
consciousness  of  enjoyment,  which  the  poet  sup- 
poses our  first  parent  to  have  felt  when  he  first 
became  sensible  of  his  new  existence  : 

“ And  sometimes  went,  and  sometimes  ran, 

As  lively  vigour  led.” 

His  several  senses  of  Touching,  Tasting, 
Smelling,  Seeing,  and  Hearing,  should  be  deli- 
cate and  accurate;  and  pleasure,  rather  than  pain 
and  uneasiness,  should  be  experienced  in  the 
employment  of  them.  His  mental  powers, 
which  admit  of  so  many  degrees,  may  not  in- 
deed be  able  to  cope  with  and  master  the  high- 
est and  the  mightiest  objects  with  which  the 
most  talented  of  men  have  been  successfully 
engaged,  but  within  the  limits  which  they  pos- 
sess, they  should  perform  their  part  with  ease, 
accuracy,  and  steady  constancy.  Such  an  in- 
dividual should  feel  all  the  desires  and  appetites 
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of  his  nature,  enlivening  and  animating  his 
exertions,  without  allowing  them  to  hurry  him 
aside  by  their  irregular  impulses.  He  should 
be  like  some  skilful  charioteer,  who  guides  two 
fiery  horses,  and  is  excited  by  their  ardour, 
whilst  his  prowess  restrains  their  impetuosity. 

As  his  body  resists  the  variations  and  incle- 
mencies of  the  seasons,  his  mind  should  with- 
stand the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Yet,  warmed 
with  the  best  affections  of  our  nature,  he  may 
feel  pain  in  his  sympathy  with  those  who  suffer, 
and  more  especially  with  the  weaker  victims 
of  oppression  and  persecution.  He  may  be 
aroused  by  detestation  of  the  base,  unjust, 
overbearing,  and  cruel ; but  his  wrath  should 
not  be  spent  in  useless  words,  but  rather  urge 
him  on  in  fearless  and  indefatigable  resistance. 
Finally,  his  mind  cannot  be  healthy  if  it  be  not 
exercised  with  those  subjects  to  which  I have 
alluded,  indeed,  though  left  to  other  teachers 
to  express  to  you  in  detail.  His  hopes  and  his 
fears  must  not  be  limited  to  those  objects  which 
are  visible  and  tangible,  and  which  merely  affect 
him  in  this  life ; but  equally  removed  from  cold 
infidelity,  from  wild  fanaticism,  and  from  de- 
grading superstition,  he  will  feel  at  times  a 
thrill  of  gratitude  to  the  great  Author  and  Sus- 
tainer  of  his  being,  and  taste  of  joys  with 
which  no  stranger  can  intermeddle. 

Although  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  one  to 
say  that  he  will  obtain  these  united  blessings, 
and  realize  the  picture  which  I have  sketched, 
nevertheless  there  are  many  of  these  advantages 
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which  are  within  the  reach  of  all,  if  rightly  and 
perseveringly  sought  after.  It  has  been  my 
part  to  endeavour  to  point  out  the  mode  in 
which  you  may  seek  those  which  appertain  to 
our  bodies.  The  hints  which  I have  offered  in 
pointing  to  the  preservation  of  health,  must 
also  have  a tendency  to  prolong  life  ; but  should 
accident  or  severe  disease  cut  life  short,  and 
prevent  them  from  exhibiting  this  result,  I am 
bold  to  declare,  that  those  who  will  submit  to 
be  regulated  by  them,  will  find  themselves 
enabled  to  make  the  most  of  that  term  of  life 
which  it  is  permitted  to  them  to  live ; and  that, 
though  short,  it  may  abound  in  well-spent  and 
happy  hours. 
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Page  214. 

Those  who  may  wish  to  enter  into  the  subject  of  mus- 
cular motion,  and  other  functions  of  the  living  body, 
more  minutely  than  has  been  compatable  with  the  scope 
of  these  Lectures,  may  do  well  to  peruse  not  only  the 
number  of  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge  already  re- 
ferred to,  but  also  a recent  work  of  a more  extended 
character,  by  Dr.  Southwood  Smith. 


Page  232. 

“ The  bill  which  should  have  put  an  end  to  the  in- 
human practice  of  employing  children  to  sweep  chimneys, 
was  thrown  out,  on  the  third  reading,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  (having  passed  the  Commons  without  a dissen- 
tient voice,)  by  a speech  from  Lord  Lauderdale,  the 
force  of  which  consisted  in,  literally,  a Joe  Miller 
jest.  He  related  that  .an  Irishman  used  to  sweep 
his  chimney  by  letting  the  rope  down,  which  was 
fastened  round  the  legs  of  a goose,  and  then  pulling 
the  goose  after  it.  A neighbour,  to  whom  he  recom- 
mended this  as  a convenient  mode,  objected  to  it 
upon  the  score  of  cruelty  to  the  goose,  upon  which  he 
replied,  that  a couple  of  ducks  might  do  as  well.  Now, 
if  the  bill  before  the  house  had  been  to  enact  that  men 
should  no  longer  sweep  chimneys,  but  that  boys  should 
be  used  instead,  the  story  would  have  been  applicable. 
It  was  no  otherwise  applicable  than  as  it  related  to  chim- 
ney sweeping  : but  it  was  a joke,  and  that  sufficed.  The 
lords  laughed  : his  lordship  had  the  satisfaction  of  throw- 
ing out  the  bill,  and  the  home  negro  trade  has  continued 
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from  that  time,  now  seven  years,  till  this  day,  and  still 
continues.  His  lordship  had  his  jest ; and  it  is  speaking 
within  compass  to  say,  that  in  the  course  of  those  seven 
years,  two  thousand  have  been  sacrificed  in  consequence., 

u The  worst  actions  of  Lord  Lauderdale’s  worst  an- 
cestor admit  of  a better  defence  before  God  and  man. 

“ Had  his  lordship  perused  die  evidence  which  had 
been  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  when  the  bill 
was  brought  in,  upon  which  evidence  the  bill  was  found- 
ed ? Was  he  aware  of  the  shocking  barbarities  connected 
with  the  trade,  and  inseparable  from  it  ? Did  he  know 
that  children  inevitably  lacerate  themselves  in  learning 
this  dreadful  occupation  ? that  they  are  frequently  crip- 
pled by  it  ? frequently  lose  their  lives  in  it  by  suffoca- 
tion, or  by  slow  fire  ? that  it  induces  a peculiar  and 
dreadful  disease  ? that  they  who  survive  the  accumulated 
hardships  of  a childhood,  during  which  they  are  exposed 
to  every  kind  of  misery,  and  destitute  of  every  kind  of 
comfort,  have,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  to  seek 
their  living  how  they  can  in  some  other  employment, 
for  it  is  only  by  children  that  this  can  be  carried  on  ? 
Did  his  lordship  know  that  girls  as  well  as  boys  are  thus 
abused  ? that  their  sufferings  begin  at  the  age  of  six— 
sometimes  a year  earlier  ? finally,  that  they  are  sold  to 
this  worst,  and  most  inhuman  of  all  slaveries,  and  some- 
times stolen  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold  to  it  ?” — From 
The  Doctor,  $c.  2 vols.  12mo.  London,  1834;  quoted 
in  the  Quarterly  Review , No.  101,  March,  1834. 

Page  258. 

Walking. — “ Walking  is  the  best  possible  exercise. 
Habituate  yourself  to  walk  very  far.  The  Europeans 
value  themselves  on  having  subdued  the  horse  to  the  use 
of  man,  but  I doubt  whether  we  have  not  lost  more  than 
we  have  gained  by  the  use  of  this  animal.  No  one  has 
occasioned  so  much  the  degeneracy  of  the  human  body. 
An  Indian  goes  on  foot  nearly  as  far  in  a day,  for  a long 
journey,  as  an  enfeebled  white  does  on  his  horse;  and 
he  will  tire  the  best  horses.  A little  walk  of  half  an 
hour  in  the  morning,  when  you  first  rise  is  advisable. 
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It  shakes  off  sleep,  and  produces  other  good  effects  in. 
the  animal  economy.”  — Jefferson  ; quoted  in  the 
Liberia  Herald , Monrovia,  May  20,  1833. 

Page  299. 

In  speaking  of  the  subject  of  Rest,  I ought  in  the 
preceding  Lecture  to  have  noticed,  the  periodical  reser- 
vation of  a day  devoted  to  this  object,  as  provided  for  by 
the  institution  of  the  Sabbath.  In  reference  to  this,  as  well 
as  to  some  other  subjects,  I purposely  refrain  from  theo- 
logical questions ; and  consequently  shall  not  discuss  the 
difference  between  the  degree  of  observance  of  this  day, 
as  required  under  the  Mosaic  law,  and  under  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation.  We  have,  however,  the  highest  au- 
thority for  believing  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man  : it  must  therefore  be  culpable  to  neglect,  and  still 
more,  to  misapply  and  abuse  this,  as  well  as  any  other 
blessing  or  provision  for  our  well-being  and  happiness. 
I believe  that  this  periodical  reservation  of  a day  of  rest 
and  relaxation  is,  physiologically  speaking,  necessary  to 
the  bodily  health  and  vigour  of  those  whose  days  are 
generally  devoted  to  bodily  and  mental  exertion  ; and  in 
the  case  of  those  who  have  but  little  to  do,  and  whose 
daily  occupations  are  not  calculated  to  bring  the  system 
into  a state  requiring  a day  of  repose,  the  periodical  in- 
vitation to  the  consideration  of  those  subjects  which 
should  daily  come  before  their  attention,  but  which  their 
habits  of  indolence  may  lead  them  to  neglect,  is  pecu- 
liarly well  calculated  to  prevent  the  mind’s  getting  morally 
out  of  condition.  The  experience  of  ages  has  fully 
proved  the  reality  of  those  advantages  which  I have 
briefly  set  forth  in  theory.  In  tracing  the  progress  of  de- 
pravity, whether  in  the  criminal  course  of  individuals,  or 
the  disorder  of  society,  we  may  find  numerous  instances, 
in  which  the  abuse  of  the  Sabbath  has  been  one  of  the 
earliest  stages  in  the  series,  bearing  a decided  influence 
on  those  which  succeeded  it.  I believe  it  to  be  proper 
and  necessary,  that  this  day  of  rest  should  also  be  one  of 
enjoyment ; but  w'hat  I wish  to  enter  my  special  protest 
against,  is  the  practice  which  I fear  too  extensively 
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prevails  of  allowing  the  time  set  apart  from  useful,  per- 
haps laudable  avocations,  to  be  devoted  to  frivolous,  or 
even  criminal  pursuits,  and  corrupting  associations.  I 
am  no  advocate  for  austerity  ; but  I would  seriously  urge 
my  countrymen,  before  whom  these  remarks  may  fall, 
strenuously  to  set  themselves  against  this  evil  for  its  cor- 
rection and  suppression. 

“ The  manner  in  which  a Sunday  is  spent  in  a great 
city,  by  the  young  men  who  are  trained  to  trade  and 
merchandize,  is  a matter  of  the  highest  consequence  to 
their  happiness--a  young  man  often  dates  his  greatest 
misfortunes  from  that  day ; the  institution  of  which  was 
designed  to  increase  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind !” — Economical  Library , No.  iv.  page  31. 

Page  332. 

1 do  not  know  that  I can  offer  a better  illustration  of 
the  importance  of  forming  a cautious  and  correct  judg- 
ment, founded  on  sufficient  data,  and  of  resisting  the 
specious  and  delusive  representations  and  arguments  of 
those  whose  talents  are  calculated  to  lead  the  popular 
opinion,  under  the  impulse  of  excited  feeling,  than  by 
offering  a few  remarks  on  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
Trades’  Unions,  which  have  recently  exerted  so  exten- 
sive an  influence  over  the  labouring  and  operative  classes 
of  the  community.  Before  I proceed,  I must  declare  in 
the  most  positive  and  unequivocal  manner,  that  it  is  by 
no  means  my  object  to  advocate  or  apologize  for  any 
species  of  oppression,  of  which  the  operative  or  any 
other  section  of  the  community  may  have  reason  to  com- 
plain ; or  that  I would  attribute  a criminal  design  to  a 
large  majority,  who  have  inconsiderately  united  them- 
selves to  factions  whose  tendency  it  is,  not  only  to  disturb 
the  good  order  of  society,  and  destroy  the  good  feeling 
which  should  unite  together  the  inhabitants  of  our  coun- 
try, but  irreparably  to  sap  the  foundation  of  our  national 
prosperity.  I twill  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  con- 
sider the  grievance  complained  of,  then  the  measures 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  removing  or  correcting  it ; and 
lastly,  the  tendency  which  these  measures  really  possess. 
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The  evil  I understand  to  be,  that  the  workmen  or  opera- 
tives of  one  or  more  descriptions,  and  to  a greater  or  less 
extent,  feel  that  they  are  either  inadequately  paid  for 
their  exertions,  or  are  required  to  perform  them  during 
a portion  of  time  which  they  feel  to  be  oppressive, 
or  in  a manner  which  is  displeasing  to  them.  I will 
suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  charge 
has  unhappily  been  correct.  It  must  at  once  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  sufferers  are  pinched  in  two  very 
serious  and  sensible  quarters  ; and  if  they  fail  to  ob- 
tain relief,  may  well  be  supposed  to  be  under  a de- 
gree of  excitement  incompatible  with  the  exercise  of 
cool  and  deliberate  reflection  : they  probably  do  not 
inquire,  or  cannot  learn  how  matters  may  stand  with 
those  who  employ  them  ; and  whom,  in  the  time  of 
their  own  suffering,  they  regard  as  their  unprincipled 
and  avaricious  oppressors ; whereas,  it  may  really  be 
the  case,  that  the  state  of  business  in  the  branch  of 
manufacture  in  which  they  are  engaged,  may  be 
pressing  on  the  principals  as  well  as  on  the  operatives. 
The  representations  of  the  complaining  party  excite 
the  sympathy,  and  perhaps  the  apprehension  of  other 
work-people  of  the  same  craft;  and  with  a view  to  re- 
lieve the  complainants,  and  to  afford  to  each  other 
mutual  protection,  a Trades’  Union  is  formed,  for  the 

niose  of  keeping  up,  or  raising  the  price  of  work, 
iminishing  the  hours  of  labour,  and  to  compel 
the  refusing  employers  to  come  to  the  terms  which 
it  is  desired  to  extort.  A large  number,  not  only  of 
the  original  complainers,  but  of  others,  who,  until 
this  excitement  had  been  created,  appeared  to  be 
living  comfortably,  and  not  only  providing  for  the 

!>resent,  but,  by  praiseworthy  and  rigid  economy, 
aying  up  for  the  future,  bv  united  consent  throw 
themselves  out  of  work.  They  conclude  that  the 
work  on  which  they  are  engaged  must  be  done,  and 
that  if  they  can  but  have  the  means  and  patience  ne- 
cessary to  keep  them  to  their  resolution,  their  object 
must  be  gained,  and  the  arrears  of  work  performed 
at  their  own  price.  To  enable  them,  therefore,  to 
carry  on  this  plan,  the  destitute  operatives  must  be 
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supported,  and  subscriptions  are  therefore  raised, 
which  serve  to  drain  the  resources  of  those  operatives, 
whose  past  economy  had  enabled  them  to  lay  up  a 
trifle  to  increase  their  own  comforts,  or  promote  the 
advancement  of  their  offspring.  I shall  defer  my  re- 
marks on  the  effect  of  this  for  the  present,  in  order 
to  notice  another  expedient  to  which  the  Union  finds 
itself  obliged  to  have  recourse.  It  is  manifest,  that 
if,  whilst  some  workmen  are  adhering  to  their  resolu- 
tion of  suspending  their  labours,  others  continue 
their  occupations,  the  strike,  as  it  is  called,  may  he 
continued  for  an  almost  indefinite  period,  without 
producing  any  other  effect  than  that  of  impoverish- 
ing the  Unionists,  and  perhaps  permanently  throw- 
ing them  out  of  work,  since  new  hands  may  have 
acquired  the  art,  and  enjoy  and  deserve  a better  cha- 
racter as  men.  To  obviate  this  effect,  laws  are  insti- 
tuted amongst  themselves, andpenalties  imposed, both 
to  restrain  old  workmen  who  may  not  conform  their 
conduct  to  the  dictates  of  their  brethren  as  respects 
the  strike,  and  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  new 
hands  to  execute  the  work  which  they  have  refused 
to  perform.  It  is  obvious  that  here  a double  species 
of  tyranny  is  exercised,  the  effect  of  which  must  be 
inquired  into : but  I must  first  observe,  that  I am 
not  now  directing  attention  to  those  resolutions 
which  have  been  formed,  or  to  those  acts  which  have 
been  perpetrated  by  some  associations,  and  which 
are  so  obviously  base  and  atrocious  as  to  disgrace  any 
civilized  country.  In  justice  to  the  Unionists  in 
general,  I must  give  them  credit  for  totally  disap- 
proving of  those  resolutions  and  acts.  I allude  rather 
to  regulations  which  have  been  drawn  up,  and  to 
measures  which  have  been  agreed  upon  by  those, 
who,  I am  willing  to  believe,  have  no  desire  to  dis- 
turb the  good  order  of  society,  but  who  wish  to  vin- 
dicate their  supposed  rights,  although  they  take 
means  to  do  so  without  due  consideration  of  their 
real  tendency.  It  will  be  well  now  to  examine  how 
far  the  control  of  Unions  of  this  description,  is 
founded  on  principles  consistent  with  that  individual 
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liberty,  which  all  classes  of  society  do  well  to  be  jea-  * 
1 on slv  careful  to  maintain.  In  my  opinion  they  are  de- 
cidedly subversive  of  it,  and  calculated  to  introduce  in 
its  place,  that  form  of  usurped  authority  which  exists 
under  what  is  called  an  oligarchy ; that  is  to  sav  a 
government  in  the  hands  of  a few,  and  which  in 
practice  has  been  found  worse  than  monarchical 
despotism.  Those  who  join  themselves  to  a Union, 
do  so,  in  all  probabilty,  without  considering  this  im- 
portant feature  in  its  character.  The  evil,  sup- 
posed or  real,  has  been  represented  to  them  in  a 
manner  which  excites  their  indignation;  and  led  by 
a common  impulse,  they  allow  themselves  with  satis- 
faction, to  be  directed  and  governed  bv  those  who 
have  displayed  their  ability  in  representing  the  evil. 
They  are  no  longer  their  own  masters,  or  the  ser- 
vants of  those  from  whom  they  receive  their  wa«es  : 
a service  which,  be  it  remembered,  is  voluntary, 
and  in  which  they  are  a party  to  the  adjustmemt  of 
the  terms ; but  they  are  in  reality  the  slaves  to  the 
heads  of  the  Union,  and  may  be  made  to  suffer  by 
their  indiscretion  and  want  of  judgment,  as  well  as 
by  their  absolute  criminality.  They  are  taxed  bv 
them,  and  drained  of  their  past  earnings,  without 
having  control  over  the  funds  to  which  they  contri- 
bute; they  are  restricted  in  the  arrangements  which 
they  may  desire  to  make  for  the  employment  of  their 
exertions  to  support  themselves  and  their  families 
and  may  therefore  have  their  earnings  suspended ; 
they  may  be  compelled  to  break  off  their  intercourse* 
with  those  with  whom  they  have  been  long  and  satis- 
factorily connected.  Even  the  regulation  of  their 
own  families  may  be  taken  out  of  their  hands,  so  far 
as  to  deprive  them  of  the  liberty  of  deciding  how 
their  sons  are  to  be  brought  up.  The  case  of 
these  Unionists  reminds  me  of  the  horse  in  the 
fable,  who  incensed  against  the  stag,  which  had 
intruded  himself  upon  his  pasture,  allowed  a man  to 
put  a bit  in  his  mouth  and  a saddle  on  his  hack,  under 
the  pretext  of  taking  revenge  on  the  stag ; and  dis- 
covered when  it  was  too  late,  that  he  had  exchanged 
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a transient  evil  for  a tyranny  which  was  to  last  his 
life.  But  the  tyranny  ot  the  Unions  is  not  confined, 
in  its  influence,  to  those  who  have  had  the  imbecility 
to  become  their  voluntary  subjects.  Those  operatives 
who  may  have  preferred 'to  retain  their  independence, 
become  the  victims  of  its  attacks;  and,  even  when 
personal  violence  is  not  resorted  to,  they  are  sub- 
jected to  the  punishments  inflicted  by  a correctional 
police,  whose  authority  they  do  not  own,  and  which 
is  opposed  to  the  constitution,  and  established  au- 
thority of  the  country.  As  a matter  of  course,  they 
make  war  upon  masters  in  the  trade;  since  this  is 
the  avowed  object  oftheir  formation.  I have,  there- 
fore, nothing  to  remark  respecting  it,  till  I come  to 
point  out  the  impolicy  of  this  warfare,  as  respects 
the  Unionists  themselves.  Such  are  the  errors  in 
principle,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  inherentfin  the 
constitution  of  the  Trades'  Unions.  Although  I 
have  watched  the  operations  of  these  oligarchies  in 
different  trades,  I have  drawn  my  principal  reasons 
from  the  printed  documents  of  the  Printers’  composi- 
tors’ Union  ; and  consequently  from  those  of  a class 
who  may  justlv  be  regarded  as  amongst  the  best  in- 
formed of  the  class  of  operatives,  whose  measures  have, 

I believe,  been  altogether  clear  of  acts  of  violence 
by  which  some  Unions  have  disgraced  themselves. 
These  documents  are  evidently  drawn  up  by  men 
who  can  think,  and  who  can  express  their  sentiments 
with  force  and  clearness;  but  even  in  these  docu- 
ments, l find  full  proof  of  conclusions  drawn  without 
a comprehensive  view  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  flat- 
tering mid  delusive  language  by  which  the  operatives 
are  reduced  to  join  and  adhere"  to  their  Unions. 

I have  next  to  show  that  the  Trades’  Unions,  in 
addition  to  the  evils  which  I have  pointed  out,  have 
a tendency  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  trades  and 
manufacturers,  whose  operatives  have  had  recourse 
to  them  for  imaginary  protection.  I shall  first  no- 
tice the  tendency  of  a fixed  and  uniform  price  of 
labour, _ supposing  the  operatives  successful  in  carrv- 
ing  their  point  in  this  respect : it  is  obvious  that  in 
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aj.  mpnual  operations  there  are  numerous  gradations 
of  skill  and  dexterity,  which  cannot  fail  to  he  dif- 
ferently appreciated  in  the  labour  market.  A fixed 
and  uniform  price  stands  directly  opposed  to  this 
natural  and  reasonable  valuation  of  labour.  It  must 
have  the  effect  of  damping  the  ardour  of  those  who 
seek  to  excel  in  their  work,  unless  the  Unions,  in 
opposition  to  their  avowed  principles,  allow  the  rule 
as  to  a fixed  and  uniform  price  to  become  a dead  letter 
w lenever  an  advance  in  wages,  however  partial,  is 
concerned.  It  must  also  damp  the  desire  to  improve 
in  those  workmen  who  are  of  moderate  and  in- 
terior abilities,  since  they  must  feel,  that  whether 
they  work  ill  or  well,  they  are  sure  of  their  price 
so  long  as  there  is  any  work  to  he  done.  It  requires 
no  gift  of  prophecy  to  see,  that  there  is  here  an 
inevitable  tendency,  sooner  or  later,  to  lower  in- 
stead of  elevate  the  standard  of  art;  and  in  the 
meantime,  the  advantage  of  the  good  which  the 
Unionists  may  imagine  that  they  have  gained  by 
their  triumph,  must  slip  from  their  hands,  and 
veuve  in  its  place  an  evil,  which  it  will  not  be  so  easy 
to  get  rid  of.  There  must  be  fluctuations  in  all  kinds 
of  production  ; and  in  times  of  depression,  the  in- 
erior  hands,  who,  at  the  wages  they  have  received, 
have  been  the  least  productive  to  their  employers, 
will  be  thrown  out  of  work.  They  cannot  relieve 
themselves  by  consenting  to  receive  the  reduced 
wages,  at  which  they  might  still  induce  some  mas- 
ters to  give  them  work ; they  are  therefore  thrown 
upon  the  funds  of  the  Union,  and  become  a tax  upon 
the  superior  workmen,  who  will  thus  find  themselves 
deprived  of  much  of  the  advantage  which  their  ta- 
lents,  or  application,  might  have  procured  them. 
A„  the  same  time,  the  country  generally  is  injured; 
ioi  tms  must  always  be  the  case  when  the  time  of 
operatives  is  unemployed,  and  capital  reduced  by 
unproductive  consumption.  The  evil  does  not  stop 
here,  for  the  principle  of  a fixed  price,  if  adhered  to 
under  circumstances  here  supposed,  must  have  a di- 
lect  tendency  to  prevent  the  calamity  of  deficient 
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employment  from  curing  itself,  and  rather  cause  it 
to  go  on  progressively  increasing ; since,  reduced 
prices  increase  the  number  of  purchasers,  and  the 
increase  of  purchasers,  where  affairs  of  this  kind  are 
allowed  to  find  their  own  level,  have  the  tendency 
to  raise  or  keep  up  the  price.  On  the  other  hand, 
high  prices  artificially  maintained,  drive  away  pur- 
chasers, who  will  take  a final  leave,  and  flock  to 
those  markets  where  the  evil  does  not  exist.  Masters 
and  men  are  injured,  tools  and  materials  lie  unem- 
ployed, and  are  either  impaired  by  time,  or  sold  at 
a loss,  in  order  that  the  wreck  of  the  capital  invested 
in  them,  may  find  its  way  to  a spot  where  a better 
order  of  things  exists.  The  injury  thus  inflicted, 
does  not  fall  on  those  only  who  have  been  instru- 
mental in  producing  it,  but  many  innocent  indivi- 
duals share  in  the  suffering  ; inasmuch  as  those  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  supplying  the  masters  and 
operatives  in  question,  will  lose  the  market  for  their 
various  commodities.  It  sometimes  happens,  that 
the  combination  of  workmen  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
fraining from  work,  when  they  cannot  succeed  in 
dictating  terms  to  their  employers,  terminates  in 
ultimate  injury  to  themselves,  without  bringing 
upon  their  employers  the  evils  which  they  had  de- 
signed for  them.  Under  the  stimulus  of  strikes  of 
this  kind,  various  ingenious  contrivances  have  been 
devised,  by  which  the  work  rejected  by  the  operatives 
has  been  performed  in  a new  mode,  which  has  alto- 
gether superseded  their  art,  and  thrown  them  per- 
manently out  of  an  employment,  by  which  they  had 
been  gaining  unusually  high  wages.’  Facts  in  illustra- 
tion of  this  remark,  may  be  found  in  Professor  Bab- 
bage’s interesting  work  on  Manufactures.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  consider  the  evils  which  may  result  from 
a compulsory  uniformity  of  price.  It  may  be  shown, 
that  prices  or  wages  varying  with  the  abilities  of  the 
workmen,  and  with  the  state  of  the  market,  are  not 
less  favourable  to  the  interest  of  trades  and  manu- 
factures, and  of  those  engaged  in  them,  than  thev 
are  consistent  with  reason  and  common  sense.  The 
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inferior,  or  inexperienced  hand,  who,  when  he  can- 
not find  employment  at  the  full  price,  is  allowed  to 
make  the  best  bargain  which  he  can  at  an  inferior 
one,  instead  of  becoming  a tax  upon  his  more  skil- 
ful, or  more  fortunate  brethren  of  the  same  craft, 
supplies  an  inferior  customer,  who  either  could  not, 
or  would  not  become  a consumer  to  the  same  extent, 
if  such  an  opportunity  were  not  offered  him.  If  this 
consumer  is  advancing  in  the  world,  the  purchase, 
by  fostering  his  desires  for  comforts  or  necessaries,  is 
preparing  him  to  become  the  customer  of  those  who 
ask  and  deserve  a higher  price.  But  if  the  customer 
be  declining  in  the  world,  the  reverses  of  fortune 
will  be  allowed  to  fall  more  lightly  upon  him,  and 
the  trade  will  retain  a customer,  whom  it  would 
otherwise  lose.  In  the  meantime,  the  artisan,  be- 
sides keeping  himself  from  being  a burden  to  others, 
has  the  opportunity,  not  only  of  keeping  up  the 
little  skill  which  he  may  possess,  but  of  cultivating 
it  to  a degree  which  may  enable  him  to  rise  higher  in 
his  profession.  This  principle  is  most  conspicuously 
seen  amongst  those  classes  of  persons  who  are  at- 
tached to  the  fine  arts,  and  liberal  professions;  and 
is  found  to  enable  mediocrity  to  obtain  subsistence, 
as  well  as  to  encourage  and  reward  those  whose  ta- 
lents and  perseverance  have  conducted  them  to  ex- 
cellence. I am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  either  of  these  classes  to  form  an 
association  on  the  principles  of  a Trade  Union ; and 
I am  very  sure  that  such  a measure  would  not  only 
arrest  their  progress,  but  ensure  their  decline.  The 
same  principle,  though  not  so  conspicuous,  is  no  less 
true  in  the  case  of  every  variety  of  trade  and  manu- 
facture. Fluctuations  in  the  productiveness  of  the 
seasons,  as  well  as  political  events  at  home  and 
abroad,  must  inevitably  affect  the  interests  of  every 
branch  of  trade  and  manufacture,  from  the  wealthiest 
principal  down  to  the  poorest  hand  which  he  may 
employ.  The  legitimate  means  of  counteracting  the 
evil,  as  respects  all  parties  concerned,  are  to  be 
found  in  economy,  prudent  forethought,  and  a due 
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acquaintance  with  the  existing  state  of  things  bear- 
ing on  the  affected  trade.  Patience,  perseverance, 
and  ingenuity  will  be  the  immediate  fruits ; and 
prcsperity  returning  with  interest,  will  be  the  price 
they  will  obtain.  On  the  other  hand,  remember 
that  Unions  in  principle,  as  well  as  in  practice,  foster 
idleness,  consume  the  savings  of  the  past,  and  di- 
minish the  production  of  the  future.  If  they  do 
not  drive  production  to  other  quarters,  and  thus  in- 
jure existing  markets,  they  tend  to  change  the  mode 
of  operation,  in  a manner  which  is  principally  in- 
jurious to  the  operatives.  When  I reflect  on  these 
evils,  which  Unions  are  inevitably  calculated  to 
bring  upon  our  manufactures  and  commerce  ; on  the 
misery  which  they  must  spread  through  the  land; 
on  the  advantage  which  they  give  to  our  foreign 
rivals,  by  whom  we  are  already  closely  pressed,  I 
cannot  but  mourn  for  those  whose  want  of  judgment 
has  allowed  them  to  be  seduced  into  these  combina- 
tions ; and  regard  those  who  with  the  means  of  ob- 
taining correct  information,  and  with  a power  to 
form  a correct  judgment,  have  sought  popularity  by 
encouraging  such  Unions,  as  far  worse  traitors  to 
their  country,  than  those  who  may  be  found  in  arms 
against  her  in  the  regiments  and  fleets  of  a foreign 
enemy. 

Whilst  I thus  express  my  firm  conviction  as  to 
the  pernicious  tendency  of  those  combinations  which 
are  called  Trades’  Unions,  I am  equally  confident 
that  a union  of  another  description  would  be  no  less 
virtuous  and  profitable,  than  those  of  which  I have 
been  speaking  are  immoral  and  destructive;  I mean, 
a union  of  purpose,  to  prevent  the  production  of  spu- 
rious, bad,  and  falsified  commodities,  by  which  the 
credit  of  our  country’s  manufactures  is  most  crimi- 
nally and  seriously  injured.  A union  of  purpose  for 
this  object,  would  require  no  dangerous  organiza- 
tion, which  might  become  oppressive  to  individuals 
and  menacing  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country.  It 
requires  only  a silent  and  strict  adherence  to  the 
universal  principles  of  justice  and  truth,  and  obe- 
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(lienee  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  not  rendered 
insensible  by  vicious  habits  and  associations.  The 
commands  of  a master  to  execute  a piece  of  work  of 
bad  quality  and  deceptive  appearance,  or  to  adul- 
terate raw  or  manufactured  materials,  ought,  what- 
ever may  be  the  immediate  consequence  to  the  work- 
man, to  meet  with  a positive  refusal.  If  this  re- 
fusal were  made  in  proper  terms,  the  master  might 
be  convinced  of  his  error,  and  a firm  adherence"  to 
this  resolution  would  effectually  prevent  his  com- 
mitting it ; and  tend  to  restore  and  raise  the  credit 
of  our  country’s  productions.  The  manufacture  and 
sale  of  adulterated,  counterfeit,  and  inferior  articles, 
to  be  sent  to  foreign  markets  as  British,  is  as  criminal 
as  forging  and  uttering  counterfeits  of  the  coin  of  the 
realm,  and  does  a more  serious  and  permanent  in- 
jury to  the  interest  of  our  country.  I speak  ad- 
visedly, when  I say,  that  the  evil'  of  which  I now 
complain,  prevails  in  various  articles  of  our  staple 
manufactures.  Our  hardware,  which  long  has,  and 
still  might  stand)  pre-eminent,  is,  from  the  cause 
which  I have  just  mentioned,  justly  despised  in 
some  foreign  markets.  A British  axe,  in  the  woods 
of  America,  is  rejected  as  useless,  whilst  those 
made  in  the  country,  are  sought  after  and  highly 
valued.  The  uncivilized  negro  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  makes  the  same  complaint;  and  it  is  not  un- 
til his  ingenuity  has  enabled  him  in  some  degree  to 
modify  and  improve  the  temper,  that  the  British 
axe  is  of  any  use  to  him.  Our  saws  and  other  tools 
are  also  liable  to  a similar  condemnation,  and  our 
woollen  and  cotton  goods,  for  which  we  have  ob- 
tained so  high  a reputation,  have  had  their  charac- 
ter impaired  by  the  same  criminal  practices,  which 
have  given  specious  and  attractive  appearance  to 
bad  or  worthless  materials.  It  is  high  time  for  an 
effectual  stop  to  be  put  to  this  growing  evil.  If 
this  be  not  done,  principals  and  operatives  will 
find  their  craft  cut  up,  and  the  excellence  of  British 
manufactures  will  become  a mere  matter  of  history, 
like  the  purple  of  Tyre.  It  is  not  only  in  the  decep- 
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tion  of  our  foreign  customers  that  these  detestable 
arts  have  been  employed.  Bad  and  spurious  arti- 
cles, not  unfrequently  come  into  the  bands  of  our 
countrymen,  and  the  crime  of  selling  them  has  as- 
sumed a traitorous  character,  when  the  supply  of  our 
armies  has  been  concerned ; in  proof  of  which,  I 
offer  the  following  extract  from  Napier's  History  of 
the  Peninsular  War. 

£‘  But  the  worst  obstacle  was  caused  by  the  disgrace- 
ful badness  of  the  cutting-tools  furnished  from  the  store- 
keeper-general’s office  in  England  : the  profits  of  the  con- 
tractor seemed  to  be  the  only  thing  respected ; the 
engineers  eagerly  sought  for  French  implements,  because 
those  provided  by  England  were  useless.” — Napier  s 
History  of  the  Peninsular  W dr , ( Observations  on  the 
Siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo ,)  page  387- 


Although  it  has  been  my  particular  wish  in  com- 
posing these  Lectures,  to  retrain  from  giving  them 
any  thing  of  a party  or  sectarian  character,  which 
might  render  them  obnoxious  to  any  class,  either  in 
reiigion  or  politics,  I cannot  easily  quit  the  subject 
of  the  application  of  the  judgment,  without  offer- 
ing a few  remarks,  respecting  the  careful  and  delibe- 
rate employment  of  it  in  those  cases  in  which,  in  the 
present  extended  state  of  the  elective  privilege,  the 
operatives,  as  well  as  the  higher  classes,  have  a vote 
to  give,  and  an  influence  to  exert ; which,  under  the 
direction  of  the  judgment,  might  be  as  useful  and 
salutary,  as  they  are  injurious  and  disgraceful  under 
the  impulse  of  high  excitement,  party  feeling,  and 
base  incentives. 

Although  this  recommendation  may  be  applied  to  all 
cases  connected  with  general  or  political  measures,  or 
with  the  appointment  of  individuals  to  any  post  which 
is  obtained  by  election,  yet  I admit,  that  it  is  to  the 
election  of  members  of  parliament  that  I principally 
direct  my  remarks;  since,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  on 
such  occasions,  that  our  common  interest  in  our  coun- 
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try’s  well-being  should  call  all  to  the  best  exercise  of 
their  enlightened  judgment,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  no  other  occasions  on  which  the  judgment 
appears  co  be  so  little  regarded,  and  so  many  bad 
passions  are  called  into  activity,  in  order  to  exert 
that  influence  which  reason  only  should  possess. 

The  following  rules  may  assist  in  forming  and 
strengthening  the  judgment,  with  reference  to  this 
subject : — 

First.  Do  not  neglect  to  take  those  steps  which 
are  necessary  to  render  your  votes  available. 

Secondly.  When  the  time  of  election  arrives,  com- 
mit yourselves  to  no  party,  but  deliberately  weigh 
the  character  and  pretensions  of  the  candidates,  and 
form  your  opinion  on  the  ground  of  past  actions, 
rather  than  be  influenced  by  fine  speeches,  fair  pro- 
mises, or  any  flattering  offers  for  the  advantage  of 
your  local  interests. 

Thirdly.  Consider  well  whether  your  vote  will  be 
required.  If  the  individuals  of  whom  you  approve 
have  their  success  secured,  your  attendance  at  the 
hustings  will  only  waste  your  time,  and  needlessly 
add  to  the  bustle  and  expense  of  the  occasion ; but  if 
those  against  whom  you  have  reasonable  grounds  of 
objection,  appear  likely  to  be  successful,  let  no  pri- 
vate considerations  withhold  you  from  devoting  the 
small  amount  of  time  and  trouble  required  for  this 
service  to  your  country,  but  give  your  vote,  and 
exert  your  influence  without  delay  ; remembering, 
that  he  gives  twice  who  gives  quickly. 

Fourthly.  If  you  have  come  to  the  judgment  that 
your  vote  and  interest  are  required,  make  and  keep 
a firm  resolution  to  perform  the  duty  in  which  you 
are  engaged  in  the  shortest  time,  and  with  the  least 
possible  expense  to  yourselves  or  others,  as  it  is  a 
gross  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  money  spent  on 
these  occasions,  beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessary, 
has  any  other  than  a pernicious  effect,  both  on  indi- 
viduals and  on  the  community. 

Fifthly.  In  making  your  choice  of  candidates,  ac- 
cept of  no  qualifications  as  a substitute  for  moral 
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worth  and  integrity.  If  a man  be  depraved  and  vici- 
ous in  private  life,  or  if  he  have  shown  himself  inca- 
pable of  honestly  conducting  his  private  affairs,  what 
reasonable  grounds  have  you  to  hope  that  good  can 
accrue  to  his  country  from  any  part  which  he  may 
take  in  her  government,  and  what  mischiefs  may  you 
not  fear  from  his  example  and  influence,  if  you  place 
him  in  an  elevated  and  conspicuous  position  ? 

Sixthly.  Although  moral  worth  is  to  be  held  indis-' 
pensable,  you  may  fatally  err  if  you  regard  this  as 
the  only  requisite;  for  an  individual  possessing  every 
title  to  our  respect  for  his  virtuous  conduct,  may 
nevertheless  be  weak  in  judgment,  or  very  deficient 
in  that  knowledge  and  those  acquirements  which 
are  necessary  to  qualify  him  to  represent  you  in  par- 
liament. 

If  you  will  regulate  your  conduct  in  the  case  of 
elections  of  members  of  parliament  upon  these  prin- 
ciples, you  may  rest  perfectly  easy  during  the  inter- 
vals which  pass  between  one  election  and  another ; in 
the  conviction,  that  your  best  interests  as  citizens  are 
in  safe  keeping;  and  there  will  be  few,  if  any,  occa- 
sions in  which  it  will  be  desirable  to  hold  political 
meetings,  or  to  have  recourse  to  any  other  methods, 
which  are  now  so  often  thought  necessary  to  make 
known  the  sentiments  of  the  public.  The  disuse  of 
these  methods  would  not  imply  indifference  and  apa- 
thy ; lor  every  representative'would  feel  the  persua- 
sion, that  his  public  conduct  was  subjected  to  more 
minute  examination,  and  to  a more  accurate  and 
effectual  judgment,  than  that  which  he  may  now 
expect  from  the  declamations  of  a political  meeting, 
or  from  the  show  of  hands  which  follows  them.  In 
the  meantime,  party  feeling,  that  great  bane  to 
public  tranquillity,  and  the  source  of  so  many  private 
disagreements,  would  very  much  subside,"  without 
lapsing  into  apathetic  indifference.  There  might,  it 
is  true,  be  less  said  of  changes  under  the  title  of 
reform , or  of  the  support  and  sanction  of  unpardon- 
able abuses,  under  the  name  of  conservativcucss ; yet, 
what  is  truly  good  would  continue,  and  be  more 
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iiinly  established,  and  abuses  would  be  effectually 
and  judiciously  remedied,  bv  a reform,  which  would 
ine\  itably  go  forward,  notwithstanding  the  weakness 
or  one  party,  the  wickedness  of  another,  or  the  im- 
ecuity  of  a third.  But  let  it  be  remembered  by 
one  and  all,  that  such  a reform  does  not  imply  a 
mere  change  in  the  mode  by  which  a certain  number 
ot  individuals  are  raised  into  an  influential  position  ; 
but  a thorough  amendment,  both  in  the  electing  and 
tlie  elected,  in  the  governed  and  the  governing,  in 
t le  payers  of  taxes,  as  well  as  in  those  who  dispose 
i ,e,m  "'^ien  collected.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I 
should  here  go  further  into  a subject,  which  by  some 
may  be  considered  foreign  to  my  province;  yet,  I 
" ould  take  this  occasion  to  express  a few  words,  as  a 
check  to  the  injurious  influence  of  party  spirit,  with- 
out any  particular  reference  to  elections.  It  appears 
to  me  that  there  are  few  things  so  absurd  and  im- 
politic, as  well  as  so  injurious  to  the  best  feelings  of 
our  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  so  completely  un- 
< ailed  for,  as  the  allowing  differences  of  opinion  on 
those  subjects,  which  are  most  wont  to  excite  party 
spirit,  to  become  the  grounds  of  personal  enmity  on  the 
one  hand,  or  singly,  to  be  the  motives  of  social  inter- 
course on  the  other.  Individuals  may  differ  on  these 
points,  whose  dispositions  and  habits,  with  respect  to 
many  others,  are  so  congenial,  as  to  fit  them  for  the 
strictest  friendship;  whilst  others,  agreeing  on  party 
*l}?e?*ons  aiu^  principles,  may  have  so  many  points 
of  disagreement  with  respect  to  other  matters,  as  to 
be  mutually  very  disagreeable  to  each  other.  I 
know  that  there  are  those  who  in  theory,  are  the  ad- 
vocates of  unqualified  submission  to  monarchical  and 
aristocratical  authority, — by  whom  the  voice  of  the 
people  is  regarded  as  sedition, — who,  on  principle, 
would  approve  of  compulsory  conformity,  in  op- 
position to  liberty  of  conscience,  but  who  in  prac- 
tice, <11  e specimens  of  toleration  and  benevolence. 
Lbere  are  those  also  who  may  eloquently  set  forth 
the  justice  and  beauty  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
who  in  practice  are  overbearing  and  intolerant,  and 
dissatisfied  with  anything  short  of  undivided  control, 
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and  absolute  authority  within  the  circle  of  their  own 
influence.  Admire  and  imitate  the  example  of  the 
former,  whilst  you  reject  their  principles  as  danger- 
ous; but  adopt  and  adhere  to  the  principles  advo- 
cated by  the  latter,  whilst  you  carefully  shun  their 
inconsistent  and  self-condemned  practice. 

If  you  can  thus  free  yourselves  from  the  influence 
of  party  feeling,  you  will  he  in  a much  more  favour- 
able condition  to  exercise  your  cool  and  deliberate 
judgment  on  various  matters,  with  which  this  feel- 
ing is  now  unhappily  mixed  up  ; and  it  may  be  hoped, 
that  your  judgments  respecting  them  may  be  sound 
and  stable,  instead  of  being  uncertain,  inconsistent, 
and  versatile.  Public  measures  and  public  men 
would,  in  an  especial  manner,  be  judged  of  and 
treated  as  they  ought  to  be,  by  individuals  arrived 
at  years  of  discretion  ; and  not  in  a manner  which 
bears  the  closest  resemblance  to  the  freaks  of  spoilt 
children,  who  one  hour  are  highly  pleased  with  a new 
toy,  which  in  the  next  they  break  to  pieces.  We 
need  not  look  to  the  history  of  theGrecian  republics  for 
instances  of  great  men,  at  one  time  almost  idolized  as 
benefactors,  or  saviours  of  their  country,  and  shortly 
after,  the  victims  of  its  intolerance  and  persecution. 
The  leaders  of  parties,  professing  the  most  opposite 
opinions,  have  experienced  the  same  kind  of  versatile 
treatment,  even  in  this  country,  notwithstanding 
its  pretensions  to  advancement  in  civilization  and 
superior  intelligence.  Neither  the  yells,  nor  missiles 
of  the  mob,  nor  the  peevish  and  inconsistent  invec- 
tives of  time-serving  and  unprincipled  scribblers, 
whose  meanness  and  cowardice  find  shelter  from  pre- 
sent punishment  and  future  infamy,  in  the  conceal- 
ment of  their  names,  can  materially  affect  the  cha- 
racter, which  posterity  will  ever  attribute  to  great 
talents  and  great  achievements  ; but  they  will  mark 
in  history,  the  country  and  the  period  of  their  occur- 
rence, and  testify  how  much  of  barbarism  and  pro- 
fligacy there  remained  amongst  us. 


I cannot  omit  recommending  another  subject  to  the 
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reflection  and  improved  judgment  of  the  labouring 
classes,  although  it  may  be  at  the  risk  of  being  con- 
demned as  haying  quitted  my  own  post.  Notwith- 
standing the  interesting  and  highly  important  facts 
and  observations,  contained  in  the  writings  of  various 
authors,  and  more  especially,  in  two  little  volumes 
which  ought  to  be  read  by  all  classes,  1 mean, 
“ Results  of  Machinery,”  and  “An  Essay  on  Labour 
and  Capital,”  both  of  these  subjects  appear  to  he  too 
little  understood.  Of  the  former  I shall  say  nothing ; 
but  the  latter  appears  to  me,  to  bear  an  indirect,  but 
a most  important  relation  to  the  bodily  and  mental 
health  of  the  community,  as  well  as  to  every  other 
species  of  happiness  in  which  it  is  concerned.  ' More- 
over, there  is,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  no  little  danger, 
that  some  who  seek  to  flatter  the  working-classes  by 
speeches  and  expressions,  which  they  imagine  will 
give  them  pleasure,  will  very  seriously  mislead  them 
on  these  points.  In  ardent  and  sincere  desire  for  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  the  operatives,  1 am 
confident  that  I am  not  behind  their  most  zealous 
flatterers;  and  my  remarks,  which  proceed  from  no 
prejudice  against  them,  will,  I trust,  be  more  salu- 
tary, if  less  gratifying,  than  those  of  some,  who  ap- 
pear to  desire  an  unworthy  influence  over  them. 
The  great  and  justly  increased  importance,  which 
the  class  of  operatives  have  acquired  and  are  acquir- 
ing, not  only  by  their  altered  political  position,  but, 
by  the  increased  means  of  information,  and  the  vari- 
ous resources  now  within  their  reach,  render  it  a 
matter  of  vital  interest  to  the  happiness  and  well- 
being of  the  country,  that  their  views  should  be 
correct,  and  their  sentiments  and  principles  sound. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  labour  is  the  grand 
producer  of  capital;  and  it  is  consequently  just  and 
reasonable,  that  the  operatives  should  keep  this  in 
mind,  when  they  are  considering  the  relation  which 
they  bear  to  other  classes  of  the  community,  and 
the  influence  which  they  are  exerting  upon' them. 
They  will,  however,  commit  a very  serious  error,  if 
they  suppose  that  these  two  species  of  property, 
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labour  and  capital,  may  be  confounded  with  each 
other.  There  are  works  to  be  performed  for  which 
capital  is  indispensable,  and  for  which  labour,  to  the 
most  unlimited  extent,  could  not  be  regarded  as  a 
substitute  for  it.  Operatives  will,  therefore,  not  only 
be  injuring  others,  but  themselves,  it  they  entertain 
erroneous  notions  respecting  capital;  and  these  erro- 
neous views  will  be  immoral  and  dishonest,  it  they 
are  carried  to  the  extent,  which  appears  to  be  the 
case  with  some  operatives,  who  seem  to  consider, 
that  capital,  because  it  is  the  result  of  their  labour, 
ought  to  be  subject  to  their  control.  When  the  ope- 
rative has  performed  his  work,  and  received  the  price 
of  his  labour,  he  has  no  more  right  in  that  which  he 
has  produced,  than  the  baker  would  have  to  the  bread 
which  he  has  sold,  and  which  the  operative  is  about 
to  put  into  his  mouth.-  The  product  of  the  opera- 
tive’s labour  may  be  consumed,  like  the  bread  of  the 
baker,  by  the  person  who  has  paid  for  it ; or  it  may 
remain  with  him  and  add  to  the  amount  ol  his  pos- 
sessions; in  other  words,  to  his  capital.  He  may 
employ  other  operatives  to  work  upon  it,  and  give  it 
new  properties  and  increased  value;  and  these  second 
operators,  if  they  have  been  paid  for  their  work,  will 
have  no  more  right  in  the  new  article  than  their  pre- 
decessors. This  kind  of  process  may  go  on  to  an 
unlimited  extent,  and  in  an  endless  variety  of  ways, 
in  all  of  which,  labour  is  converted  into  capital;  the 
value  of  which,  it  is  true,  may  be  measured  by  an 
amount  of  money,  which  is,  in  fact,  one  form  of 
capital,  and  that  which  is  often  very  conveniently 
exchanged  for  other  forms.  But  money  must  not, 
any  more  than  labour,  be  confounded  with  capital  in 
its  most  extensive  sense.  The  knowledge  which  an 
individual  may  acquire,  is  as  much  a species  of  capital 
as  the  sums  of  money  which  another  individual  may 
have  in  his  iron-chest,  or  at  his  banker’s.  The  man 
who  possesses  sums  of  money,  may  with  them  hire 
the  time  and  talents  of  the  well-informed  man,  and 
thus  make  an  exchange  of  capital.  The  operatives 
may  also  want  the  services  of  the  well-informed 
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man  and  may  give  him  a portion  of  their  labour; 
but  their  time  not  being  worth  so  much  as  his,  must 
be  given  fora  longer  period.  Thus,  the  operative 
and  the  wealthy  man,  have  both  the  means  of  pro- 
curing,  although  it  may  be  to  a very  different  amount, 
the  use  of  a kind  of  property,  very  different  from  that 
possessed  by  themselves;  but  neither  would  be  cor- 
rect in  saying,  that  their  possession  was  a substitute 
for  that  which  they  receive,  for  if  the  well-informed 
did  not  exist,  neither  the  gold  of  the  one  nor  the 
labour  of  the  other  could  supply  his  place.  This 
example  of  capital  in  the  form  of  knowledge,  is  per- 
liaps  as  striking  and  intelligible  as  any  which  I could 
otfei ; but  the  principle  is  equally  applicable  to  every 
other  species  of  capital.  If  you  see  the  full  extent  to 
which  this  reasoning  may  be  carried,  you  will  clearly 
perceive  that  labour  and  capital  are  not  strictly  con- 
vertible as  substitutes,  the  one  for  the  other ; and 
that,  although  capital  is  the  result  of  labour,  vet, 
that  labour  without  capital  would  often  be  crippled 
and  unproductive.  You  will,  therefore,  also  per- 
ceive how  much  reason  there  is  in  regarding  the  strict 
observation  of  the  rights  of  property,  as  the  first  step 
towards  social  order  and  civilization.  If  a person 
cannot  retain  the  secure  possession  of,  and  control 
over  that  which  he  acquires,  he  will  have  no  induce- 
ment to  acquire;  every  one  would  live  as  it  were 
from  hand  to  mouth.  There  might,  it  is  true,  be 
many  vigorous  bodies  capable  of  the  performance  of 
labour;  but  there  would  be  no  accumulation  of  ca- 
pital, and  consequently,  this  labouring  force  would 
be  of  little  value.  The  largest  number  of  able-bodied 
men,  which  your  imaginations  can  conceive,  all  ready 
to  exert  their  most  strenuous  efforts,  would  not  be 
equivalent  to  a small  troop  of  workmen,  each  pos- 
sessing a little  capital  in  his  acquired  skill  and  his 
utensils,  diiected  by  able  engineers,  possessing  a 
larger  share  of  capital  in  their  science  and  instru- 
ments ; and  having  a still  larger  amount  of  capital  to 
work  with  in  the  materials,  which  previous  labour  has 
collected  and  prepared.  You  will  find  the  state  of 
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things  which  I have  last  described,  in  those  countries 
in  which  the  right  of  property  is  respected  ; and  you 
will  find  the  former,  where  capital  is  undervalued, 
or  insecure.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  the 
labouring  classes,  especially  when  pressed  by  poverty, 
should  duly  consider  the  importance,  even  for  their 
own  interest,  of  rigidly  respecting  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty; since,  if  it  be  consumed,  or  driven  to  other 
spots,  they  must  themselves  be  the  lasting  sufferers. 
Property  may  be  rendered  insecure  in  various  ways. 
It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  highwayman 
should  take  the  purse  of  his  richer  neighbour;  that 
banditti  should  seize  on  wagon-loads  of  merchan- 
dise ; that  burglars  should  break  into  houses  and  carry 
off  gold,  silver,  and  notes;  or  that  incendiaries  should 
destroy  the  well-harvested  fruits  of  the  field.  The 
most  serious  evils  resulting  from  the  insecurity  of 
capital,  ma}r  be  more  certainly  brought  about  by 
means  far  less  formidable  in  their  appearance ; means, 
which  the  higher,  middle,  and  lower  classes,  are  too 
often  directing  against  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  their  country.  The  titled  aristocrat,  who  on  the 
credit  of  his  rank  and  station,  contracts  enormous 
debts,  which  he  never  means  to  pay,  and  involves 
his  unfortunate  creditors  in  ruin,  whilst  he  leaves 
immense  entailed  wealth  to  his  heir,  is  as  great  a 
rogue  as  his  baronial  ancestor,  who  invaded  the  es- 
tates of  his  neighbours,  and  taking  black-mail , drove 
their  cattle  to  his  own  fortress ; or,  as  the  Arab 
chief,  who  attacks  a caravan  crossing  his  deserts,  and 
carries  it  off  in  triumph  to  his  concubines.  He  who, 
in  the  middle  ranks  of  society,  supports  a fictitious 
credit  by  accommodation-bills,  or  by  the  sale  of 
goods  for  which  he  never  pays,  is  quite  as  dishonest 
as  the  thief  the  highwayman,  and  the  burglar ; and 
is  still  more  injurious  "to  the  interests  of  society. 
And  he,  who  imposing  on  the  benevolence  of  the 
public,  contrives  to  possess  himself  of  the  property 
of  others,  by  fictitious  or  exaggerated  tales  of  misery, 
and  who  lives  by  begging,  when  he  might  work,  "is 
little  or  no  better,  than  those  with  whom  I have 
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placed  him  in  the  same  group.  Those,  who  bv  their 
conduct,  destroy  or  impair  the  great  productive  re- 
sources of  the  country,  whether  agricultural,  manu- 
facturing, or  commercial,  as  effectually  injure  their 
country,  as  if  they  were  foi-eign  armies  laying  waste 
fields  ripe  for  harvest. 

In  this  enumeration  of  the  evils  by  which  the  capi- 
tal of  a country  may  be  injured,  I am  aware  that  I 
have  mentioned  some  which  scarcely  fall  within  the 
scope  of  my  subject.  I have  done  so,  to  convince 
you  that  I am  not  disposed  to  palliate  and  find  ex- 
cuses for  the  vices  of  one  class,  whilst  I am  dwelling 
upon  those  of  another.  I would  fain  hope,  that  if  the 
rich  have  corrupted  the  poor,  the  reformed  poor, 
and  middle  classes,  may  so  far  return  good  for  evil, 
as  by  their  virtuous  example  to  bring  about  an  im- 
provement in  those  above  them  in  rank  and  sta- 
tion. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  the  operative 
class  are,  directly  and  indirectly,  benefited  by  the 
capital  employed  in  the  branches  of  business  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  and  they  will  do  well  to  bear  this 
in  mind,  and  watch  over  its  security,  as  if  it  were 
their  own.  The  ingenious  artisan,  or  mechanic, 
finds  means,  with  the  consent  of  his  employers,  of 
making,  and  attempting  improvements  which  he 
might  never  have  conceived,  if  their  capital  in  ma- 
chinery and  other  forms,  had  not  been  placed  before 
him;  or  which,  could  he  have  conceived  them,  he 
never  could  have  found  the  means  of  putting  to 
proof.  Numerous  instances  have  occurred,  in  which 
individuals  have  raised  themselves  to  reputation  and 
wealth  by  this  very  lawful  advantage,  which  they 
have  found  in  the  capital  of  others.  Instances  are 
perhaps  still  more  numerous,  in  which  individuals, 
without  extraordinary  genius,  or  talent,  but  simply 
by  the  force  of  good  sense,  honesty,  and  industry, 
have  progressively  raised  themselves  from  poverty 
to  wealth,  whilst  discharging  their  dutv  towards  the 
property  of  others.  Many  operations  of  a mercantile, 
or  manufacturing  character,  or  large  works,  destined 
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to  add  to  the  prosperity  or  comfort  of  the  country, 
and  which  give  active  employment  to  a large  num- 
ber of  persons,  could  not  be  carried  on  without  capi- 
tal, which  not  only  supplies  the  materials,  but  also 
wages  and  subsistence  during  a long  period  ; it  may 
be  of  several  years,  in  which  the  work  is  producing 
nothing.  A large  proportion  of  the  productive  and 
labouring  hands  in  the  country,  are  thus  supplied 
with  the  means  of  subsistence,  through  the  influence 
of  capital,  who  would  be  thrown  out  of  work,  if  they 
could  be  employed  in  no  other  labour  than  that  which 
is  immediately  productive.  A little  reflection  will 
convince  you  of  the  great  extent  to  which  the  supply 
of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  to  all  classes, 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  security  of  the  rights  of 
property,  and  to  the  opportunity  which  this  security 
has  afforded  to  individuals  of  talent,  industry,  and 
good  management,  to  become  possessed  of  property, 
or  in  other  words,  to  establish  a capital.  The  con- 
viction of  the  importance  of  the  security  of  property, 
which  these  considerations  should  induce,  will  not 
prevent  a painful  feeling  from  being  excited  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  very  great  inequality  in  the 
distribution  of  property,  and  of  the  great  evils  which 
attend  those  who  are  placed  at  either  extremes,  with 
respect  to  it.  But  at  the  same  time,  you  will  be  con- 
vinced, that  an  equal  distribution  of  wealth  can 
neither  be  hoped  for,  nor  desired;  and  that  the  arbi- 
trary measures,  which  by  some  have  been  contem- 
plated, to  bring  it  about,  would  be  as  ruinous  and 
unsuccessful,  as  the  idea  is  unjust  and  foolish.  If 
all  the  property  in  the  country  could,  in  one  day, 
be  equally  divided  amongst  the  entire  population, 
this  equality  would  not  continue  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  disturbance,  ruin,  and  misery,  which 
the  attempt  to  bring  about  such  a division  would  oc- 
casion, would  not  be  counterbalanced  by  the  smallest 
amount  of  advantage.  The  instances  of  individuals 
possessed  of  little  or  nothing,  who  have  suddenly 
received  considerable  sums  of  money,  which  instead 
of  turning  to  their  own  advantage,  they  have  dissi- 
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gated  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  in  foolish  and  pro- 
fligate expenses,  are  numerous,  whilst  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  find  an  example,  in  which  the  opposite 
result  has  followed.  How  often  has  the  miser’s 
hoard  been  completely  fooled  away  in  a short  space 
of  time  by  his  heir,  who  has  rather  been  intoxicated 
and  ruined,  than  in  any  respect  benefited  by  the 
fortune  to  which  he  has  succeeded ! Even  those 
sums  which  are  the  well-earned  fruits  of  an  indivi- 
dual’s own  hard  service,  if  they  are  not  collected  by 
his  own  economy  and  care,  are  too  apt  to  share  the 
fate  of  ill-gotten,  or  foolishly  bestowed  wealth.  Mo 
instances  of  this  kind  are  more  striking,  or  more  no- 
torious, than  those  of  sailors,  who  receive  their  ar- 
rears of  wages  after  a long  voyage.  The  due  consi- 
deration of  these  facts,  leads  to  two  very  impor- 
tant principles.  The  first,  that  it  is  foolish,  as 
well  as  wicked,  to  envy  the  property  which  others 
possess  by  an  undoubted  right,  and  to  seek  to  wrest 
it  from  them,  in  order  to  bestow  it  on  those  who 
have  little  or  nothing,  The  second,  that  it  is  essen- 
tial, that  all  should  duly  feel  the  advantage  of  the 
careful,  prudent,  and  economical  expenditure  of  small 
sums,  and  of  early  acquiring  the  habit  of  spending 
less  than  they  earn.  The  earlier  this  principle  is 
acted  upon,  the  easier  and  more  effectual  it  will  be, 
whilst  the  opposite  is  equally  true,  that  if  a person 
neglect  the  opportunity  of  saving,  when  the  amount 
which  he  can  lay  up  is  small,  he  will  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity, as  well  as  the  disposition,  to  do  so  with  a 
larger  sum.  Every  sum,  however  small,  which  an 
individual  lays  up  in  conformity  with  the  principle 
which  I am  now  urging,  is  like  a snow-ball,  around 
which  successive  additions  accumulate  and  add  to  its 
bulk."  These  additions  must  either  consist  of  what 
is  rescued  from  consumption  in  the  new  productions, 
to  which  the  combined  operation  oflabour  and  capital 
gives  rise,  and,  therefore,  constitute  a real  addition 
to  the  amount  of  capital  in  the  country,  or  they  must 
be  derived  from  the  stores  possessed  by  others,  and 
therefore,  merely  consist  of  a transfer  of  property. 
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But  in  either  case,  the  tendency  is  to  produce  an 
equalization  in  the  distribution  of  property,  by  the 
most  effectual  and  advantageous  means.  The  good 
order,  as  well  as  happiness  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
society,  would  be  so  greatly  promoted  by  carrying 
this  principle  into  general  practice,  that  I cannot 
help  regretting  my  inability  to  enforce  its  advan- 
tages, with  the  extensively  persuasive  influence 
which  it  merits  ; and  with  this  feeling,  I would  call 
on  all  to  co-operate  in  endeavouring  to  promote  the 
end  in  view.  The  institution  of  Savings’  Banks,  and 
numerous  other  opportunities  of  satisfactory  invest- 
ment, favour  the  plan  which  I am  recommending, 
and  invite  to  its  adoption.  One  convincing  proof  of 
the  injurious  tendency  of  Trades’  Unions,  has  been 
exhibited  in  the  general  removal  of  sums  invested 
in  Savings’  Banks.  The  aggregate  of  this  effect 
through  the  country,  must  have  been  the  transfer  of  a 
large  amount  of  stock  from  the  operatives  to  wealthier 
capitalists.  The  plan  which  I am  now  urging  would 
soon  recover  the  position  which  has  been  lost,  and, 
before  long,  would  place  you  in  one  still  more  ad- 
vantageous. I will  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  com- 
parative merits  of  Savings’  Banks  and  Benefit  So- 
cieties ; but  I cannot  help  observing,  that  the  latter 
are  not  a substitute  for  the  former;  arid  that  the  ut- 
most attention  and  care  are  necessary,  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  incentives  to  needless  expense 
and  intemperance.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  from  what 
I have  said,  that  1 am  advocating  a propensity  to 
miserly  hoarding,  to  sordid  avarice,  or  to  the  inordi- 
nate love  of  money.  The  reckless  neglect  of  eco- 
nomy, where  it  is  most  wanted,  may  be  corrected 
without  falling  into  those  evils. 

“ When  you  do  any  thing  from  a clear  judgment  that 
it  ought  to  be  done,  never  shun  the  being  seen  to  do  it, 
even  though  the  world  should  make  wrong  suppositions 
about  it : for  if  you  do  not  act  right,  shun  the  action 
itself ; but  if  you  do,  why  are  you  afraid  of  those  who 
censure  you  wrongly  ?” — Economical  Library , No.  iv. 
page  23. 
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Whatever  rules  you  have  deliberately  proposed  to 
yourself  for  the  conduct  of  life,  abide  by  them  as  so 
many  laws,  and  as  if  you  would  be  guilty  of  impiety  in 
transgressing  any  of  them.” — Economical  Library,  No.  iv. 
page  26. 

“ Endeavour  to  be  as  perfect  as  you  can  in  the  par- 
ticular calling  you  adopt : possess  all  the  arts  and 
mysteries  thereunto  belonging,  and  be  assiduous  in  every 
part  thereof: — industry  being  the  natural  means  of  acquir- 
ing wealth,  honour,  and  reputation,  as  idleness  is  of  po- 
verty, shame,  and  disgrace. 

“ Lay  a good  foundation  in  regard  to  principle : be 
just  and  honest  in  your  dealings  ; not  wilfully  overreach 
nor  deceive  your  neighbour ; keep  always  in  your  eye 
the  golden  rule  of  doing  as  you  would  be  done  unto; 
have  a strict  regard  to  discharging  all  legal  debts;  do  not 
evade  your  creditors  by  any  shuffling  arts,  by  giving 
notes  only  to  defer  payment ; but,  if  you  have  it  in 
your  power,  discharge  all  debts  when  they  become  due. 

“ Above  all,  when  you  are  straitened  for  want  of  money, 
be  cautious  of  taking  it  up  at  a high  interest.” — Econo- 
mical Library , No.  iv.  page  24. 

“ Our  rulers  will  best  promote  the  improvement  of 
the  people,  by  leaving  capital  to  find  its  most  lucrative 
course,  commodities  their  fair  price,  industry  and  in- 
telligence their  natural  reward,  idleness  and  folly  their 
consequent  punishment  : by  maintaining  peace,  by  de- 
fending property,  by  diminishing  the  price  of  law,  and 
observing  strict  economy  in  every  department  of  the  state.” 
— Economical  Library,  No.  iv.  page  34. 

Page  333. 

“ Instances  may  occur,  from  accidental  and  for- 
tuitous circumstances,  in  which  the  able,  the  vigo- 
rous, and  the  healthy,  may  very  properly  be  the  ob- 
jects of  temporary  assistance;  hut  it  is  scarcely  less 
deplorable  for  the  country  at  large,  than  for  tne  suf- 
ferers themselves,  when  a number  of  such  indivi- 
duals are,  for  any  length  of  time,  unemployed.  The 
working-classes  are  obviously  a most  important  part 
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of  the  wealth  of  a nation.  Every  day  that  a work- 
man passes  unemployed,  must  be  a loss  to  the  com- 
munity, proportioned  to  the  value  of  an  equal  portion 
of  his  time  devoted  to  labour.  When  thousands  of  work- 
men are  out  of  employ  for  several  weeks  together, 
the  total  loss  to  the  country  would  be  very  consi- 
derable, even  were  no  expense  incurred  in  main- 
taining them  during  the  interval.  But  the  sums  so 
expended  are  necessarily,  but  irrecoverably  lost  to 
the  national  stock,  having  left  behind  them  nothing 
to  represent  their  value.  I readily  admit,  that  we 
cannot  contemplate  the  employment  of  these  sums, 
without  feeling  a pleasure  derived  from  the  know- 
ledge that,  whilst  they  afforded  relief  and  comfort 
to  the  distressed,  they  evinced  the  noble,  and  gene- 
rous, and  benevolent  feelings,  of  the  more  fortunate 
members  of  society.  But  greater  benefits  would  be 
enjoyed  by  the  former,  and  equal  philanthropy,  and 
more  operative  patriotism  would  be  displayed  by  the 
latter,  if  the  capital  devoted  to  this  branch  of  charity 
rvere  so  laid  out,  as  by  giving  employment  to  those 
capable  of  labour,  it  might,  in  part  at  least,  remain 
under  a new  form,  and  in  combination  with  so  much 
value,  as  may  have  been  rescued  from  the  lost  time 
of  the  operatives. 

“ Why  should  not  charity,  as  well  as  avarice  and 
ambition,  turn  over  her  capital,  instead  of  being 
limited  in  her  exertions,  and  restricted  to  unproduc- 
tive consumption  ? That  this  course  is  so  seldom 
pursued,  argues  its  difficulty,  not  its  impractica- 
bility. I can  scarcely  conceive  a more  legitimate 
and  praiseworthy  object  for  the  ingenuity  of  the 
lovers  of  their  country,  than  the  contrivance  of 
suitable  plans  for  the  profitable  employment  of  ope- 
ratives,  when  thrown  out  of  their  ordinary  work. 

“ When  the  gentlemen  of  Paris,  from  the  most 
studied  and  intricate  fashion  in  the  dressing  of  their 
hair,  suddenly  passed  into  the  simplest  crop,  and 
deprived  the  hair-dressers  of  their  means  of  sub- 
sistence, De  Prony  acted  the  part  of  a true  phi- 
lanthropist, when  he  conceived  the  idea  of  giving 
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them  occupation  in  the  construction  of  extensive 
tables  of  Logarithms. 

Whilst  want  of  occupation  must  lead  to  poverty 
ami  distress,  and  promote  depression  of  mind,  and 

ie  prevalence  of  disease,  active  employment  has 
tne  opposite  tendency.  It  was  therefore  counsel 
worthy  of  the  Oracle,  when  the  Romans,  visited 
"c  Per  , encej  were  ordered  to  draw  off  the  waters 
or  the  Lake  of  Nemi.”— Hints  on  the  Cholera,  &c.  bn 
Dr.  Hodgkin,  page  22. 

Page  337. 

Although,  in  order  to  avoid  coming  into  collision 
with  any  religious  sect,  I have  in  the  preceding  Lec- 
tures, studiously  abstained  from  entering  into  sub- 
jects of  a theological  character,  I am  inclined  here 
to  offer  one  recommendation,  on  which.  I confess,  I 
wish  we  could  all  act.  I desire  that  we,  who  make 
profession  of  Christianity,  instead  of  laying  the  prin- 
cipal stress  on  particular  dogmas,  respecting  which, 
persons  of  equal  sincerity  entertain  shades  of  dif- 
ference in  their  opinions;  and  instead  of  making 
them  the  subject  of  controversies  and  discussions, 
which  have  a tendency  to  encourage  unfriendly  feel- 
ings, might  more  constantly,  and  zealously  endea- 
vour, to  observe  the  sacred  precepts,  and  follow  the 
pei  feet  example  of  the  Divine  Author  of  our  religion. 
1 his,  I am  persuaded,  would  be  the  best  and  most 
effectual  corrective,  both  to  the  lamentable  depra- 
v*ty,  and  to  the  uncharitable  orthodoxy  of  the  pre- 
sent day ; and  would  promote,  in  the  highest  degree, 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  individuals,  and  of  the 
community  also. 


LECTURE  IV. 


ON  SUCCESSIVE  GENERATIONS  AND 
THE  EDUCATION  OF  YOUTH. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  and  in  the  three  which  pre- 
ceded it,  I presented  you  with  a summary  view 
of  the  different  functions,  bodily  and  mental; 
the  united  due  performance  of  which,  constitutes 
health,  or  that  state  in  which  a sound  mind 
animates  a sound  body.  I endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain the  principles  upon  which  these  several 
functions  should  be  regulated  ; so  as  to  coun- 
teract those  injurious  tendencies  to  which  our 
artificial  modes  of  life  give  rise : — principles, 
the  general  influence  of  which,  is  to  prolong 
life  ; and  which,  even  when  the  effect  is  over- 
ruled by  circumstances,  must  nevertheless  pro- 
mote the  usefulness  and  satisfaction,  and  con- 
sequently, the  happiness  of  the  permitted  period 
of  our  existence,  whether  long  or  short. 

These  precepts  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the 
passing  generation,  even  when  the  most  im- 
plicitly, and  the  most  successfully  adhered  to, 
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would  soon  be  left  without  any  to  follow  them. 
Were  it  possible  to  restore  patriarchal  length  of 
life,  the  earth  would  nevertheless  be  left  with- 
out inhabitants,  but  for  the  provision  of  suc- 
cessive generations,  whereby  the  race  of  man  is 
rendered  as  permanent  and  enduring,  as  the 
individuals  which  compose  it  are  frail  and 
mortal. 

As  lovers  of  our  country,  and  well-wishers 
to  the  human  race,  we  cannot  but  feel  a lively 
interest  in  what  relates  to  the  well-being  and 
prosperity  of  those,  who  are  to  succeed  us. 
This  interest,  however,  belongs  in  an  especial 
degree  to  those  who  either  stand  in  the  im- 
portant relation  of  parents,  or  are  likely  to  do 
so.  It  is  to  such,  to  whom,  through  you,  I 
am  anxious  to  direct  the  principal  part  of  this 
evening’s  Lecture. 

It  would  ill  become  me,  on  an  occasion  like 
the  present,  to  attempt  to  withdraw  the  veil  of 
mystery  which  is  wrapped  about  the  wondrous 
fact  of  the  reproduction,  not  merely  of  human, 
but  of  all  animal  life:  although  even  with 
this,  there  are  connected  many  points  of  no 
trifling  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the 
future  race. 

It  may  almost  suffice  for  our  present  purpose, 
simply  to  advert  to  the  fact,  that  it  has  pleased 
Providence,  in  different  ways,  to  increase  the 
happiness  of  some  of  the  individuals  of  one 
generation,  by  the  provision  which  is  made  for 
the  existence  of  their  posterity. 

The  Christian  code  of  morality  is  sufficiently 
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clear  and  explicit,  in  pointing  out  our  duties  in 
reference  to  this  subject,  to  need  no  addition. 

Whilst  its  precepts  are  reverenced  by  the 
pious,  and  enforced  by  religious  teachers,  for  the 
sak<*  of  their  first  and  great  object,  the  promo- 
tion of  virtue,  it  would  be  well  if  others  could 
be  induced  to  strengthen  their  resolutions  to 
observe  them,  as  the  rule  of  their  conduct,  by 
the  conviction  of  the  truth,  that  they  are 
founded  on  the  justest  reason,  the  truest  wis- 
dom, and  the  soundest  policy. 

It  is  notorious  that  there  is  a most  lament- 
able occasion  for  the  moral  reform  at  which  I 
have  hinted. 

Until  this  is  happily  in  a greater  or  less  de- 
gree brought  about,  there  will  not  only  be  ini- 
quity for  the  preacher  to  denounce,  and  for 
justice  to  punish,  but  also  misery,  sickness, 
and  death,  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  those, 
who  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the 
public  health.  Nor  can  I on  the  present  occa- 
sion, when  precluded  from  entering  so  fully 
into  the  subject  as  its  importance  demands, 
altogether  withhold  a few  remarks  respecting 
it ; though  I shrink  with  hesitation  from  the 
task.  The  motives  to  which  I trust  t.o  bear  me 
out,  are  ardent  desires  for  the  diminution  of 
bodily  and  mental  misery,  by  the  promotion 
of  virtue. 

Passing  over  much  that  might  be  said,  I 
shall  call  your  attention  to  two  heads  : — First. 
I have  to  offer  an  appeal,  which  I could  wish 
to  be  generally  heard,  in  behalf  of  the  weaker 
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sex.  In  a civilized  country  like  our  own,  it  is 
often  contended,  that  the  lot  of  females  is  par- 
ticularly good  ; in  fact,  that  it  constitutes  one 
of  the  distinctive  features  of  civilization.  When 
tils  is  lecollected,  and  when  it  is  likewise  re- 
membered, that  in  every  age  of  the  world,  and 
in  every  region  of  the  globe,  in  which  the 
mind  has  had  the  means  of  commemorating 
the  feelings  which  have  impressed  it;  the  sacred 
and  the  profane,  the  grave,  as  well  as  the  gay, 
the  philosopher  and  the  poet,  the  historian  and 
t c traveller,  have  not  failed  to  commend  and 
eulogize  the  female  character,  not  only  directly, 
as  crowning  the  happiness  of  prosperity,  or 
ightening  the  burden  of  adversity,  but  also 
indirectly  by  holding  up,  under  its  figure  and 
likeness,  those  ideal  forms  of  virtues,  which 
they  wished  to  represent  as  amiable  and  attrac- 
tive. When  these  facts  are  called  to  mind, 
it  might  well  be  supposed  that  I might  spare 
an  appeal,  which  an  internal  voice  must  make 
to  all.  But  no.  Many  and  able  advocates 
aie  wanted  on  behalf  of  the  last  and  best,  but 
most  abused,  earthly  gift  of  God  to  man.  It 
has  been  my  unavoidable  lot  to  catch  a glimpse 
behind  the  scene,  which  hides  from  the  giddy, 
and  the  thoughtless  and  unwary,  the  Tils  to 
which  they  may  be  fatally  approaching  ; and  I 
should  be  as  culpable  in  concealing  the  evil  re- 
poi  t,  as  the  spies  were  formerly,  in  garbling 
the  good  one.  Gould  I set  before  you  in  all 
the  honors  of  reality,  a picture  of  those  whose 
years  have  scarcely  allowed  them  to  taste  of  the 
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enjoyment  of  ripening  youth,  that  age  so  spe- 
cially calculated  for  happiness,  innocent  cheer- 
fulness, and  pleasure ; but,  who  friendless  and 
abused,  and  sinking  under  the  misery  of  sick- 
ness and  despair,  are  hastening  to  the  shortened 
period  of  this  life,  with  blasted  hopes  to  the 
next ; could  I throw  open  before  you  the 
charnel-houses  filled  with  their  untimely  re- 
mains, who  is  there  who  would  not  exclaim 
with  the  prophet  of  old,  “ Oh  ! that  my  head 
were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a fountain  of  tears, 
that  I might  weep  night  and  day  for  the  slain 
of  the  daughters  of  my  people?”  Let  their 
short  history  be  inquired  into,  and  it  will  pro- 
bably be  found,  that  in  many  instances,  they 
had  once  been  the  joy  and  hope  of  affectionate 
relations  and  friends ; that  with  imprudence, 
calculated  to  ruin  these  hopes,  they  had  been 
perilously  exposed  ; that  having  for  a time 
firmly  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  their 
constancy  and  resolution  not  being  reinforced 
by  judicious  counsel,  but  weakened  by  perni- 
cious example,  they  had  been  taken  by  strata- 
gem, or  assault,  in  a moment  of  unwatchful- 
ness, which  deprived  them  of  their  friends,  and 
left  them  then  unpitied  victims  of  misfoitune; 
whilst  those  who  had  been  the  cause  of  their 
fall,  escaped  with  apparent  impunity.  So,  in 
some  rock-built  Grecian  fortress,  courage 
and  patriotism  have  long  maintained  the  un- 
equal struggle  with  surrounding  Turks,  till 
in  an  evil  hour  the  traitorous  sentinel  has  let 
in  the  barbarous  rout,  to  put  virtue  and 
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valour  to  the  sword,  and  devote  youth  and  beauty 
to  servile  chains  and  brutal  lust;  whilst  sur- 
rounding nations  looked  on  unpitying  and  un- 
moved. I would  appeal  to  my  generous  and 
noble-spirited  countrymen,  to  redress  the  in- 
justice which  executes  so  unequal  a sentence  on 
the  weaker  sex ; not  in  relaxing  that  severity, 
by  which  public  opinion  imposes  wholesome 
restraints  upon  them,  but  rather  by  extending 
it  for  their  protection  to  our  own.  The  stand- 
ard of  morality  would  be  raised  higher;  greater 
numbers  will  gather  round  it,  and  they  would  less 
readily  desert  it.  I need  not  comment  on  the 
salutary  consequences  which  would  follow. 

That  the  corruption  of  the  best  things  is  most 
corrupt,  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the 
wretched  objects  whose  pictures  I have  set  be- 
fore you.  Degraded  and  corrupted  themselves, 
they  become  the  means  of  corrupting  others, 
and  inflict  often  misplaced,  but  fearful  ven- 
geance, on  the  sex  which  had  deserted  its  duty 
of  protecting  them. 

This  bri  ngs  me  to  my  second  head,  under 
which  I shall  be  very  brief.  Could  the  warn- 
ing voice  be  heard  where  it  is  called  for,  1 
might  tell,  as  an  eye-witness,  of  hopeful  youths, 
who  have  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  reason,  or 
their  life,  as  the  punishment  of  their  first  deser- 
tion of  chastity.  But  I forbear,  being  more 
anxious  to  point  out  the  means  which  would 
co-operate  in  promoting  obedience  to  the  au- 
thority of  religion  and  virtue.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  secondary  means,  is 
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the  right  occupation  of  the  time  not  taken  up 
by  the  necessary  attention  to  business.  It  has 
been  said,  that  the  devil  tempts  all  but  the 
idle,  but  that  they  tempt  him.  Idleness  softens 
the  body  and  weakens  the  mind,  and  in  an 
especial  manner,  conduces  to  those  evil  com- 
munications which  corrupt  good  manners.  I 
would  here  again  lay  particular  stress  on  the 
due  employment  of  those  vigorous  exercises, 
which,  as  I have  stated  in  a former  Lecture, 
not  only  greatly  promote  the  health  and  activity 
of  the  body,  but  even  in  heathen  countries 
have  been  found  conducive  to  morality. 

Another  ally  to  the  cause  of  virtue  would,  I 
am  sure,  be  found  in  having  constantly  before 
one,  for  steady  pursuit,  some  laudable  object, 
strongly  exciting  to  the  industrious  acquire- 
ment and  economical  expenditure  of  money. 
As  the  last,  but  not  least  powerful  of  the  means 
which  I shall  mention,  is  the  prospect,  whether 
near  or  distant,  which  some  may  have  in  view, 
of  a virtuous  alliance,  to  be  formed  when  cir- 
cumstances may  ensue  to  render  it  expedient. 
The  steady  and  persevering  industry,  the  strict 
economy  and  constant  temperance  in  all  things, 
to  which  such  a prospect  ought  to  stimulate, 
would,  I am  bold  to  say,  if  universally  preva- 
lent, do  more  to  counteract  pauperism,  with 
its  attendant  miseries,  of  want  and  sickness, 
which  oppress  our  country,  than  all  the  contri- 
butions of  the  wealthy,  whether  in  the  form  of 
poors’-rates,  subscriptions,  donations,  legacies, 
asylums,  hospitals,  or  dispensaries. 
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I shail  now  turn  your  attention  from  a pain- 
ful and  difficult  subject,  to  one  equally  interest- 
ing and  much  more  pleasing.  I mean,  the 
piornotion  of  the  bodily  health  of  the  rising 
generation,  in  whom  must  rest  the  future  hopes 
of  their  country. 

Allow  me,  before  I proceed,  to  make  a few  re- 
marks on  the  observation,  that  nations  grow  old 
like  individuals,  although  their  population  is  con- 
stantly recruited  by  the  accession  of  the  young. 
W e must,  to  a great  degree,  admit  the  fact,  but 
it  does  not,  like  the  decrepitude  of  individual 
old  age  depend  on  inevitable  necessity.  It 
ought  rather  to  be  regarded  as  an  accidental 
evil  which  nations  bring  upon  themselves,  by 
the  corruption  of  their  institutions  and  manneis; 
and  more  especially,  of  those  which  relate  to 
the  education  and  training  of  youth.  It  is  to 
the  care  bestowed  on  the  public  or  private  edu- 
cation of  their  youth,  that  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  states  have  been  indebted  for  their 
prosperity,  or  for  the  lustre  which  the  number 
of  their  distinguished  characters  have  thrown 
upon  them. 

If  we  wish  that  our  country  should  in  suc- 
ceeding ages  continue  to  be  inhabited  by  a race, 
whose  manly  vigour  may  not  be  inferior  to  that 
for  which  their  forefathers  have,  I believe,  not 
without  reason  been  distinguished,  some  care 
must  be  devoted  to  the  formation  of  their  bo- 
dies, in  order  to  counteract  the  evils  which 
attend  a far  advanced  state  of  civilization.  For 
this  purpose,  attention  should  be  paid  to  those 
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principles  which  I have  already  laid  down  for 
the  regulation  of  air,  clothing,  diet,  and  exer- 
cise. They  should  in  infancy  have  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  free  and  open  air.  It  will  be  in 
vain  to  raise  a population  of  able-bodied  and 
muscular  men,  if  infancy  is  stunted  in  its 
growth  by  confinement  in  small  and  dirty 
apartments,  or  if  they  continually  breathe  the 
air  of  filthy,  dark,  and  confined  streets.  Let 
this  be  a stimulus  to  you  to  procure,  if  possible, 
attention  to  the  practical  hints  which  I have  offer- 
ed for  the  removal  of  the  local  evils  of  the  dis- 
trict around  us,  and  of  others  of  a similar  kind. 

With  respect  to  diet,  it  should  be  derived 
from  some  of  the  simple  and  nutritious  articles, 
which  I mentioned  in  my  second  Lecture.  It 
may  with  great  advantage,  both  to  health  and 
economy,  be  in  a great  measure  derived  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  it  is  of  very  great 
importance  that  it  should  be  sound  in  quality, 
though  plain,  and  even  somewhat  coarse,  rather 
than  out  of  condition,  but  of  finer  and  more 
delicate  appearance.  It  would  be  well  if  by 
commencing  with  the  young,  the  poor  could  be 
induced  to  abandon  the  pernicious  propensity 
to  employ,  with  a great  sacrifice  of  economy 
and  often  of  health,  articles  of  food,  which,  in 
appearance  at  least,  resemble  those  which  are 
consumed  by  their  richer  neighbours. 

There  is  a very  common  error  which  it  is 
important  to  correct  in  the  nursing  of  children, 
1 mean  that  of  giving  them  the  breast  loo 
often,  and  for  too  many  months.  It  is  essential 
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that  children  should  from  the  first  be  accus- 
tomed to  take  their  mother’s  milk  with  the 
same  regularity,  which  in  after  life  should  be 
adopted  with  more  substantial  food.  They 
may,  however,  be  allowed  to  take  the  breast 
somewhat  more  frequently.  Four  times  during 
the  day,  and  twice  during  the  night,  should  be 
the  extreme  limit,  and  with  this,  if  their  mo- 
ther’s milk  be  good,  and  in  sufficient  quantity, 
they  w'ili,  during  the  first  four  or  five  months, 
require  little  or  nothing  besides.  When  they 
do  take  other  food,  it  should  be  very  simple, 
only  moderately  sweetened,  and  be  given  at 
regular  times.  With  respect  to  the  time  of 
weaning,  this  must  be  somewhat  influenced  by 
the  state  of  the  health,  both  of  mother  and 
child.  Where  both  are  sickly,  and  the  milk 
appears  decidedly  to  disagree,  the  weaning  can 
hardly  be  too  early  ; but,  in  general,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  that  it  should  take  place  before  the 
child  is  nine  to  ten  months  old.  It  ought  rarely, 
if  ever,  to  be  deferred  till  after  the  child  is  a year 
old  ; yet,  it  may  happen,  that  a vigorous  mo- 
ther, who  has  a copious  supply  of  good  milk, 
may  continue  to  give  it  to  her  infant  for  one, 
two,  or  even  three  months  longer,  without 
producing  the  serious  evils,  which  in  other 
cases,  proceed  from  such  continued  suckling ; 
yet,  even  those  more  fortunate  mothers,  will 
be  likely  to  find  the  difficulty  of  weaning  in- 
creased, and  their  own  strength  in  some  degree 
impaired,  by  the  delay.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  conceive  more  sickly  and  wretched  specimens 
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of  infancy,  than  those  which  I have  seen,  when 
a sickly  ill-fed  mother  has  allowed  her  child,  ot 
nearly  two  years  old,  to  depend  almost  solely 
on  herself,  constantly  plying  it  with  the  nipple, 
from  which  it  drew  a poor  and  watery  fluid, 
which  scarcely  kept  life  from  extinction,  and 
seriously  offended  both  stomach  and  bowels. 
The  effect  of  such  a course  must  almost  inevit- 
ably be  felt,  should  the  child  be  reared,  through- 
out every  succeeding  portion  of  its  life.  W here 
the  evil  has  not  been  allowed  to  advance  so  far, 
the  striking  improvement  obtained,  by  imme- 
diate weaning  and  recourse  to  a suitable  and  re- 
gular diet,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  the  cause 
of  the  child’s  want  of  health.  Considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion  has  existed  amongst  those 
who  have  considered  the  subject,  as  to  the  time 
when  meat  should  be  given  to  children,  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  to  be  carried  ; this 
difference  may  in  part  be  accounted  for,  by  the 
inquiry  having  been  conducted  with  children  of 
opposite  constitutions,  and  placed  in  different  cir- 
cumstances. The  stout  and  hearty  child,  who  in- 
herits a good  constitution,  who  is  brought  up  in 
the  country,  and  is  alw’ays  breathing  a good  air, 
will,  in  all  probability,  have  a good  appetite 
and  good  digestion,  which  will  lead  him  to  take 
a hearty  meal,  in  which  meat  would  form  a 
needless,  if  not  an  injurious  part.  The  less 
robust  child,  who  lives  in  the  confined  air  of  a 
town,  whose  health  would  be  deranged  if  it 
took  a copious  meal,  will  generally  find  tender 
juicy  meat  and  gravy  the  most  useful  part  of 
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his  diet.  I believe  that,  in  some  cases,  the  use 
of  meat  is  objected  to  from  an  idea  that  it  is 
likely  to  promote  the  disturbance  of  the  head, 
chest,  or  bowels,  to  which  some  delicate  chil- 
dren are  very  liable;  but  with  care  I believe, 
that  the  contrary  effect  would  be  produced,  and 
that  the  use  of  small  meals,  of  some  of  which 
meat  and  gravy  were  to  form  a part,  would 
bring  about  a healthful  state  of  the  child’s  con- 
stitution, in  which  such  attacks  would  be  less 
likely  to  take  place.  Although  the  disorders  of 
children  are  often  attributed  to  worms,  without 
there  being  sufficient  reason  for  this  opinion, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  children  in 
some  districts  are  more  affected  with  them  than 
adults.  This  is  probably  owing  to  their  bcino- 
more  exposed  to  an  unwholesome  diet  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  of  bad  quality.  I would  there- 
fore recommend,  in  reference  to  the  diet  of 
children  who  appear  to  be  liable  to  worms,  a 
careful  attention  to  the  hints  which  I have  given, 
in  the  second  Lecture,  on  the  use  of  salt  and 
vegetables. 

St*  ict  attentions  to  cleanlmes  in  the  persons 
of  children,  is  scarcely  less  necessary  for  the 
promotion  of  their  health,  than  care  respecting 
fresh  air  and  wholesome  food.  There  are  many 
et  options,  and  other  loathsome  affections,  to 
which  children  are  liable,  which  this  care  would 
greatly  mitigate  or  wholly  obviate. 

Another  point  of  equal  importance  in  bi  ing- 
ing  up  children,  is  to  afford  them  protection 
from  cold.  We  often  see  them  very  inadc- 
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quately  cared  for  in  this  respect ; and  an  idea 
seems  to  prevail,  that  they  can  resist  cold  better 
than  adults,  and  are  invigorated  by  exposure 
to  it.  Precisely  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  Dr. 
Edwards,  to  whose  researches  concerning  the 
influence  of  heat  and  cold  I have  already  re- 
ferred, has  clearly  shown,  that  very  young 
animals  have  much  less  power  of  producing 
warmth,  and  consequently  of  resisting  cold, 
than  those  which  are  older.  His  experiments 
were  made  with  young  animals  of  different  spe- 
cies, and  he  found  that  the  inferior  power  of 
producing  warmth,  corresponded  with  the  low 
degree  of  developement  at  which  the  young 
were  produced.  Thus,  kittens  and  puppies, 
which  are  produced  with  their  eyes  closed,  and 
are  altogether  unable  to  shift  for  themselves, 
produce  less  warmth  than  young  guinea-pigs, 
which  are  produced  with  their  eyes  open,  and 
with  power  to  run  about  ; and  those  young 
birds,  which,  like  pigeons  and  sparrows,  are 
hatched  with  naked  skins,  and  are  unable  to 
leave  their  nests,  in  which  they  require  the 
warmth  of  their  parents  to  be  almost  constantly 
applied  to  them,  have  much  less  power  of  pro- 
ducing warmth  for  themselves  than  the  young 
of  chickens  and  other  birds,  which  are  hatched 
covered  with  down,  and  with  power  to  run 
about  and  select  their  own  food.  Yet  even 
these  last  show  how  much  they  are  inferior  in 
this  respect  to  their  mother,  from  whose  wings 
they  seek  protection  during  the  whole  of  the 
night,  as  well  as  at  intervals  during  the  day. 
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Now,  although  it  would  not  be  proper  to  make 
young  children  the  subject  of  experiments 
which  might  endanger  their  health,  or  even 
life,  yet  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  the  prin- 
ciple which  applies  to  the  young  of  inferior 
animals,  whether  they  are  above  or  below  them 
in  the  degree  of  maturity  at  which  they  are 
produced,  will  be  applicable  to  children,  who  in 
this  respect,  hold  an  intermediate  position.  We 
have,  moreover,  the  evidence  of  a very  careful 
investigation  conducted  on  a most  extensive 
scale,  in  many  of  the  departments  of  France, 
which  places  beyond  a doubt,  the  importance 
of  attending  to  this  principle  in  the  manage- 
ment of  children.  It  appears  that  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  within  a very  limited  period  after 
birth,  compared  with  the  total  number  of  births, 
is  much  greater  in  winter  than  in  summer; 
and  that  this  difference  of  proportion  is  much 
greater  in  the  northern  and  cold  departments, 
than  in  the  southern  and  warmer.  It  was 
strongly  suspected,  that  this  larger  proportion 
of  mortality  was  occasioned  by  the  exposure  to 
cold,  to  which  the  infants  in  France  are  liable, 
from  their  being  carried  to  the  mayor  of  the 
district  for  registration  within  a few  hours  after 
their  birth ; and  this  suspicion  acquired  con- 
firmation, from  the  discovery  of  the  fact,  that 
the  mortality  was  greater  in  children  born 
amongst  a population  widely  scattered,  than 
where  they  happened  to  be  collected  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  mayor. 

I believe  I need  make  no  further  remark,  with 
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respect  to  the  management  of  children  in  the 
very  early  periods  of  infancy,  than  to  offer  a 
caution  against  the  habitual,  or  frequent  use  of 
medicine.  The  practice  of  giving  poppy-syrup, 
and  other  composing  medicine,  to  make  them 
pass  a convenient  portion  of  time  in  sleep,  and 
of  administering  other  medicines  to  correct  the 
state  of  their  bowels,  which  ought,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  be  regulated  by  diet,  cannot  fail  to  render 
the  child  sickly,  and  impair  the  vigour  of  the 
future  man,  should  the  child  survive  to  adult 
age.  There  are  evils  in  the  management  of 
infants,  which,  though  I believe  them  to  be 
generally  exploded  in  this  country,  may  possi- 
bly still  exist  in  some  districts;  such  as  swathing 
the  body,  by  which  the  movements  of  its  growing 
limbs  are  prevented,  and  due  attention  to  clean- 
liness rendered  almost  impossible.  Another,  is 
that  of  tightly  confining  the  head,  by  which  it 
is  not  only  kept  unduly  hot,  but  a distorted 
form  is  given  to  its  pliant  mass,  which  can 
scarcely  fail  to  exercise  an  injurious  influence 
upon  the  intelligence  in  after  life.  A practice 
of  thus  modifying  the  head  prevails  in  some 
uncivilized  countries ; and  we  regard  it  with 
horror,  as  one  of  the  features  of  their  barba- 
rism, without  appearing  to  be  conscious,  that 
an  evil,  the  same  in  kind,  though  less  in  de- 
gree, prevails  even  in  civilized  countries. 

As  children  advance  from  the  period  of  help- 
less infancy,  and  begin  to  enjoy  the  use  of  their 
limbs,  and  to  exhibit  proofs  of  improved  per- 
ception and  expanding  intelligence,  they  re- 
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quire,  not  only  a continuance  of  the  care  which 
I have  recommended  with  respect  to  fresh  air, 
diet,  clothing,  and  cleanliness,  but  they  must 
be  watched,  that  no  untoward  circumstances  may 
interfere  with  the  natural  and  healthful  deve- 
lopment of  their  limbs  ; and  that  their  wills 
and  tempers  may  not  be  irreparably  vitiated  by 
mismanagement.  Many  children  have  had 
their  forms  completely  spoiled,  and  have  grown 
up  bandy-legged  and  waddling  cripples,  by 
being  placed  too  early,  and  for  too  long  a time, 
upon  their  feet,  when  their  legs  were  incapable 
of  sustaining  the  weight  of  their  bodies.  It 
is  of  great  importance  to  guard  against  the 
commencement  of  this  mischief,  since  it  has  a 
strong  tendency  to  go  on  increasing;  and  early 
and  continued  care  for  its  removal  often  proves 
sadly  ineffectual.  The  injury  thus  done  to  a 
child,  is  not  merely  that  of  producing  an  un- 
sightly figure,  instead  of  the  graceful  form 
which  nature  had  designed  ; but  it  interferes 
with  his  future  usefulness,  by  making  him  unfit 
for  some  occupations,  and  consequently  renders 
his  prospects  in  life  less  promising  than  they 
might  be.  His  temper  may  be  spoiled  by  ha- 
bitual harshness  and  severity  ; or  he  may  be 
rendered  self-willed  and  obstinate,  by  foolish 
and  ill-managed  indulgence,  in  continually  al- 
lowing him  to  have  his  own  way,  and  letting 
him  have  any  thing  within  his  reach,  which  he 
may  choose  to  cry  for.  Such  a practice  will 
ensure  parents  much  trouble  and  difficulty,  and 
jaJmost  inevitably  prepare  abundance  of  vexa- 
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tion  and  disappointment  for  the  child,  whom 
by  their  mismanagement  they  may  correctly 
enough  be  said  to  have  spoiled. 

In  noticing  the  management  of  children  at 
the  age  which  I have  just  been  considering,  and 
for  a few  years  succeeding  it,  I must  not  omit 
to  mention,  the  advantages  which  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  comparatively  recent  institution 
of  Infant  Schools,  designed  for  children  of  this 
age.  These  institutions  are  of  great  utility, 
not  only  to  the  children,  but  also  to  their  pa- 
rents. The  children  are  removed  from  many 
risks,  from  fire,  water,  falls,  and  a great  va- 
riety of  accidents,  to  which  they  are  often  ex- 
posed ; in  which  exposure  they  very  often 
endanger,  as  well  as  inconvenience  others. 
They  are  sheltered  from  variations  and  incle- 
mencies of  the  seasons  ; the)'  are  accustomed  to 
habits  of  order  and  regularity,  without  having 
to  undergo  any  irksome  and  painful  discipline  ; 
and  are  thus  gradually,  and  almost  imper- 
ceptibly prepared  for  the  more  continued  appli- 
cation, which,  at  a future  period,  will  be  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  all  endeavours  to  bring 
them  forward  in  any  branch  of  education  what- 
ever. Their  minds  in  the  meantime,  if  the  school 
be  well  managed,  are  stored  with  abundance 
of  useful,  but  scattered  materials,  which  will 
facilitate  their  comprehension  of  those  subjects 
which  will  afterwards  become  the  objects  of  their 
more  regular  education.  Their  memories,  by 
this  early  discipline,  are  greatly  improved,  and 
are  enabled  to  acquire  more  readily,  and  to  re- 
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tain  more  accurately,  than  they  could  do  if  this 
early  culture  had  been  neglected.  If  the  school- 
room and  play-grounds,  devoted  to  an  Infant 
School,  have  been  arranged  with  sufficient  care 
to  ensure  good  ventilation  and  sufficient  protec- 
tion from  the  weather,  damp  air,  and  wet  ground, 
they  will  have  the  good  effect  of  ensuring  to  the 
children  advantages  which  their  parents’  dwell- 
ings are  too  often  unable  to  afford.  They  will 
also  derive  benefit  from  the  stimulus  which  will 
be  given  to  their  parents,  to  attend  to  the  clean- 
liness of  their  persons,  and  the  chances  of  their 
getting  dirty  will  be  greatly  diminished. 

Infant  Schools  may  be  of  great  advantage  even 
to  children  who  are  too  old  to  become  scholars  in 
them,  and  who,  but  for  the  existence  of  Infant 
Schools,  would  probably  be  kept  at  home  to 
take  care  of  the  young  children.  By  thus  being 
engaged  in  a task  which  they  are  unable  pro- 
perly to  perform,  their  persons  become  distort-* 
ed,  and  their  minds  are  allowed  to  remain  with- 
out cultivation,  as  they  are  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  attending  the  schools  designed 
for  children  of  their  age. 

The  assistance  and  benefits  rendered  to  pa- 
rents, but  especially  to  mothers,  by  the  insti- 
tution of  Infant  Schools,  is  very  similar  to  that 
which  I have  just  described,  as  afforded  to  those 
children,  who  though  too  old  to  receive  instruc- 
tion in  Infant  Schools,  are  nevertheless  by 
them  set  at  liberty  to  attend  schools  of  another 
description.  The  mother,  who  is  relieved  from 
the  incessant  care  of  watching  her  young  chil- 
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dren,  may  perform  many  duties  to  her  own 
household,  which  she  might  otherwise  be  com- 
pelled wholly,  or  in  a great  degree,  to  neglect. 
Her  apartments  may  be  kept  in  better  order, 
and  consequently  more  likely  to  yield  enjoy- 
ment to  her  husband,  when  returned  from  the 
fatigues  of  his  daily  occupation  ; and  his  temp- 
tation to  visit  the  public-house  will  conse- 
quently be  diminished  and  counteracted.  She  will 
have  more  time  to  attend  to  the  dress  of  hcrselfand 
her  family;  and  by  keeping  their  clothes  clean 
and  well  mended,  will  be  able  to  secure  a neat 
and  respectable  appearance,  which  will  be  some 
safeguard  to  the  preservation  of  respectable  cha- 
racter : she  will  also  be  set  at  liberty  to  seek 
her  provisions  and  other  necessaries  at  good 
markets,  and,  if  occasion  require,  to  devote  a 
portion  of  her  time  to  earn,  by  her  exertions, 
some  addition  to  the  income  of  the  family. 

' Though  all  these  advantages  may  unquestion- 
ably be  rendered  by  Infant  Schools,  it  is  right 
that,  in  pointing  them  out,  I should  add  a cau- 
tion against  the  danger  of  the  leisure  which 
they  procure  to  mothers,  being  devoted  to  mis- 
chievous gossipping  and  other  idle  and  perni- 
cious habits,  instead  of  being  applied  to  the  bene- 
ficial purposes  which  I have  noticed. 

As  children  advance  beyond  the  age  which 
admits  of  their  attendance  at  an  Infant  School, 
their  education,  as  respects  their  mental  cul- 
tivation, and  the  formation  of  their  moral  cha- 
racter and  industrious  habits,  becomes  increas- 
ingly important.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  points 
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of  the  greatest  moment  amongst  those  which  I 
have  to  press  upon  you  in  the  course  of  these 
Lectures.  If  this  point  be  neglected  by  parents, 
it  will  be  in  vain  that  schools  are  founded  and 
supported  by  benevolent  and  patriotic  indivi- 
duals; that  good  systems  are  introduced  into 
schools,  and  good  masters  obtained  to  conduct 
them.  In  spite  of  all  this  care,  if  parents  will 
not  co-operate,  the  rising  generation  will  spring 
up  a disgrace  to  their  country,  a burden  to  so- 
ciety, dissolute  and  vicious,  and  consequently 
unhappy  themselves.  They  will  procure  no 
comfort  and  satisfaction  to  their  parents  in  old 
age;  but,  on  the  contrary,  bring  down  their 
grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  If  parents 
would  exchange  the  negligence  which  I have 
described,  for  a prudent  forethought  respecting 
the  prospects  of  their  offspring,  they  would  per- 
ceive that  the  obtaining  for  them  the  advan- 
tages of  a good  education,  is  one  of  their  first 
and  highest  duties ; and  they  would  feel  that 
the  present  sacrifice,  not  only  of  comforts  but 
also  of  necessaries,  vvoidd  be  well  repaid  by  the 
attainment  of  this  object.  In  Scotland,  where 
the  inhabitants  are  justly  esteemed  for  their 
well-directed  forethought,  and  for  the  success 
of  their  persevering  exertions,  the  advantages  of 
education  are  duly  appreciated  by  the  poorest 
peasants ; and  even  those  who  dwell  in  the 
poorest  huts,  which  are  scattered  over  some  of 
its  barren  wastes,  where  they  can  scarcely  pro- 
cure for  themselves  any  other  subsistence  than 
a scanty  supply  of  oatmeal,  potatoes,  and  milk, 
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do  not  hesitate  to  pinch  themselves,  in  order  to 
take  from  their  pittance  the  means  of  giving  a 
good  education  to  their  sons.  Their  sons,  thus 
furnished  with  a sound  education,  are  prepared 
to  offer  their  services  in  the  best  markets;  and 
their  cultivated  talents,  and  sound  constitutions, 
and  abilitj'  to  endure  fatigue  and  hardship,  pro- 
cure for  their  services  the  preference  to  those  of 
persons  who  may  have  been  born  where  their 
services  are  offered,  but  whose  neglected  edu- 
cation deprives  them  of  the  power  of  competing 
with  the  Scotchman,  whom  they  envy  when 
they  cannot  rival,  and  whose  example  unhap- 
pily fails  to  arouse  emulation.  I once  knew  a 
Scotchman  who  had  raised  himself  to  easy,  if 
not  to  affluent  circumstances,  by  his  persever- 
ing attention  to  business,  who  told  me  that 
when  a little  child,  he  was  sent  eveiy  day  se- 
veral miles  barefooted,  even  when  snow  was  on 
the  ground,  to  a school,  in  which  he  said  he 
was  w ell  grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  his  edu- 
cation. How  very  different  is  the  conduct  of 
parents  of  poor  children  in  this  country,  from 
that  of  the  parents  of  this  successful  Scotchman. 
Here  we  may  find  children  better  clothed,  and 
having  more  attention  paid  to  the  indulgence  of 
their  appetites,  whose  education  appears  to  be 
neglected  as  a matter  of  no  importance.  They 
are  often  employed  in  earning  a few  pence  for 
the  family,  and  thus  they  throw  away  that  in- 
valuable time  which  should  be  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  their  minds,  by  which  they  might, 
at  a future  day,  be  enabled  to  earn,  save,  and 
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employ  more  pounds  than  they  can  now  gain 
pence  by  their  youthful  exertions.  Such  a 
course  is  not  only  very  injurious  to  the  ultimate 
condition  of  the  children,  whilst  it  seems  to  add 
a trifle  towards  their  present  comforts,  but  is 
really  impolitic  and  adverse  to  the  interests  of 
the  parents,  since  it  brings  a vast  number  of 
little  hands  into  the  labour  market  to  find  em- 
ployment at  low  wages.  The  obvious  tendency 
of  this  must  be  to  reduce  the  price  of  labour 
paid  to  adults,  anti  probably  to  throw  many  of 
them  out  of  employ,  and  thus  to  promote  two 
evils  of  which  the  operative  classes  are  always 
ready  to  complain ; namely,  low  wages  and  ex- 
cessive competition  for  work. 

The  education  of  the  children  of  operatives, 
and  other  persons  in  poor  circumstances,  ought 
undoubtedly  to  be  such  as  will  best  lit  them  for 
those  avocations  in  which  persons  who  are  in 
poor  or  low  circumstances  must  expect  to  be 
engaged.  Though  it  may  and  ought  to  be 
such  as  to  give  them  the  opportunity,  if  they 
possess  the  requisite  talents  and  merits,  gra- 
dually to  raise  themselves  to  a higher  station, 
it  ought  not  in  itself,  and  singly,  to  raise  them 
above  that  in  w hich  the  condition  of  their  pa- 
rents may  have  placed  them.  Were  it  to  do 
so,  their  education,  instead  of  being  a blessing, 
would  become  a curse  to  themselves,  and  an  in- 
jury to  society.  William  Penn  says,  “ He  that 
understands  not  his  emplo)  merit,  whatever  else 
he  knows,  must  be  unfit  for  it,  and  the  public 
suffers  by  his  inexpertness.”  There  is  much 
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which  the  poor  may  learn,  without  injury  to 
them  as  mechanics  and  servants.  The  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich  should  know,  that  knowledge  is 
power — that  it  is  a useful  and  permanent  power, 
which  will  lemain  in  force  when  youth  and 
bodily  strength  are  lost.  It  is  a kind  of  fortune, 
which,  whether  great  or  small,  cannot  be  taken 
away  whilst  the  senses  remain.  With  a good 
education,  a virtuous  person,  however  poor,  is 
fit  for  the  best  company,  and  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  good  opportunities  which  may 
sometimes  very  unexpectedly  present  them- 
selves. 

Parents  should  themselves  take  an  interest 
in  the  education  and  intellectual  advancement 
of  their  children,  and  not  leave  it  wholly  to  the 
exertions  of  their  richer  neighbours,  even  where 
these  may  be  disposed  to  pay  great  and  bene- 
volent attention  to  it.  Whilst  this  kind  of  care 
and  attention  may  be  regarded  as  casual,  and 
liable  to  considerable  variation,  so  that  in  some 
situations  it  may  be  truly  liberal  and  abundant, 
and  in  others  lamentably  scanty  and  deficient ; 
the  care  of  parents  being  altogether  in  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  nature,  would,  if  they  per- 
formed the  part  required  of  them,  be  always 
proportioned  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and 
many  causes  would  operate,  calculated  to  ren- 
der the  education  of  children  successful,  which 
would  probably'  be  wanting,  when  all  is  left  to 
the  care  of  well-disposed,  and  even  zealous 
neighbours. 

The  mechanics  in  the  dock-yard  of  Devon- 
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poi  t have  set  a bright  example  in  this  respect. 
By  their  own  exertions,  they  have  raised  funds 
for  the  construction  of  spacious  and  well-con- 
trived rooms,  both  for  boys  and  girls,  and  ob- 
tained masters  and  mistresses  of  good  abilities, 
and  well-prepared  to  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  them  ; they  have,  moreover,  appointed 
from  amongst  themselves,  a committee  to  su- 
perintend  the  operation  and  maintenance  ot 
these  schools  ; and  1 have  pleasure  in  stating, 
from  personal  observation,  that  the  appearance 
and  progress  of  the  scholars  afforded  a gratify- 
ing confirmation  of  the  expediency  of  this  truly 
commendable  example,  which  has  been  set  by 
those  intelligent  operatives.  1 he  individual 
sacrifice  required  to  support  these  schools,  sub- 
sequently to  the  expense  of  their  first  construc- 
tion, has  not  been  very  considerable,  and  has 
probably  not  been  felt  a burden,  seeing  that  it  is 
divided  among  a great  number  of  persons,  and 
is  paid  in  small  sums,  and  by  instalments.  Who 
is  there,  when  he  has  seriously  considered  the 
great  advantage  which  might  be  obtained,  were 
the  example  of  the  operatives  of  Devonport  to 
be  generally  followed,  who  would  not  willingly 
give  up  all  his  gin,  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
porter,  in  order  to  have  the  means  of  giving  to 
his  sons  and  daughters  that  education,  and  those 
qualifications,  which  would  render  them  a solace 
and  comfort  to  his  old  age? 

Parents  of  the  working-class  may  exhibit 
their  zeal  and  interest  for  the  advancement  of 
their  children,  in  a very  useful  and  important 
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manner,  even  where  there  is  no  occasion  for  them 
to  imitate  the  example  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  dock-yard  of  Devonport.  Thus,  where 
schools  are  already  established,  they  may 
daily  ascertain  the  progress  their  children  are 
making,  by  questioning  them  on  their  return 
from  school ; they  may  enforce  punctual  and 
regular  attendance;  and  they  may,  and  ought, 
to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  master,  who  will 
himself  be  stimulated  and  encouraged  to  keep 
up  his  exertions  for  the  advancement  of  his  pu- 
pils, when  he  finds  that  they  do  not  flag  in  their 
attention  ; that  they  make  such  progress  as  does 
credit  to  his  exertions,  and  that  these  exer- 
tions are  duly  appreciated  by  the  parents  of  his 
scholars. 

It  is  not  every  kind  of  knowledge,  or  every 
branch  of  instruction,  which  is  equally  useful  or 
desirable  for  all.  Some  branches  which  are 
taught  in  the  present  day  in  some  of  our  schools, 
are  altogether  useless,  and  are  at  best  only  or- 
namental. I allude  more  particularly  to  some 
of  the  objects  of  instruction  in  girls’  schools  ; 
such  as  ornamental  needle-work,  flower-paint- 
ing, and  music.  If  these  were  introduced  into 
the  schools  designed  for  poor  girls,  they  would 
unquestionably  afford  sufficient  ground  for  ob- 
jections, which  have  been  too  often,  and  very 
unjustly  ui-ged  against  those  schools  in  which 
education  is  altogether  plain  and  useful.  Yet, 
I am  sorry  to  say,  that  I have  observed  a dis- 
position to  introduce  some  of  these  pursuits 
into  the  course  of  instruction  adopted  with  poor 
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girls.  This  I admit  has  been  done  rather  to 
gratify  the  caprice  of  the  parents,  than  in  con- 
formity with  the  system  professed  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  school,  or  to  please  the  mistress 
engaged  to  superintend  it.  It  may  therefore 
not  be  amiss  for  me  to  point  out  the  injury 
which  this  mistaken  instruction  is  calculated 
to  produce.  The  pursuits  alluded  to,  tend  to 
shorten  the  time,  already  in  most  cases  too 
limited,  which  the  children  of  the  poor  are  at 
liberty  to  devote  to  the  acquisition  of  useful 
knowledge.  They  are  of  the  nature  of  a pas- 
time, rather  than  of  a study;  and  are  not  only 
of  no  use  in  the  cultivation  of  the  mental 
powers,  but  unsettle  the  mind,  and  tend  to  un- 
fit it  for  deriving  advantage  from  those  pursuits 
which  are  really  useful ; they  introduce  or  en- 
courage pernicious  tastes,  which  cannot  be  gra- 
tified without  expense,  and  which,  therefore,  lead 
to  a misapplication  of  the  little  money  of  which 
the  individuals  may  become  possessed ; they  give 
to  those  who  learn  them  notions  which  do  not 
belong  to,  or  accord  with  the  sphere  of  life  in 
which  they  may  be  placed  ; but  at  the  same 
time  they  can  have  no  power  to  raise  them  into 
a different  sphere,  they  consequently  become 
very  serious  causes  of  danger,  betraying  them 
into  temptation  and  ruin.  There  are  but  few 
dangers  of  this  kind  in  the  education  given  to 
boys  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life:  they  may, 
however,  be  allowed  to  waste  their  time  in  va- 
rious kinds  of  penmanship,  which  are  of  no  use 
in  improving  their  hand-writing  for  the  practical 
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purposes  of  business;  and,  although  in  com- 
paratively few  parts  of  this  country  mathema- 
tical knowledge  is  much  cultivated  in  elemen- 
tary schools,  yet  it  sometimes  happens,  that 
boys  are  hurried  on  to  the  higher  parts  of  arith- 
metic, and  to  the  drawing  of  geometrical  figures, 
without  being  duly  grounded  in  the  preliminary 
steps. 

Some  branches  of  instruction  are  so  neces- 
sary and  important,  that  they  may  be  held  as 
indispensable  to  the  education  of  all.  The  first 
of  these  is  Reading,  the  utility  of  which  is  too 
self-evident  to  require  any  minute  and  detailed 
description.  It  is  the  key  to  a great  deal  of  rich 
treasure.  By  reading,  we  may  often,  without  a 
teacher,  learn  much  which  others  have  found 
out,  said,  or  done.  It  is  the  means  by  which 
we  receive  almost  every  kind  of  information, 
which  is  not  communicated  to  us  b}r  others  by 
word  of  mouth.  By  reading  we  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  and  desires  of  those  at 
a distance,  and  unlock  those  stores  of  informa- 
tion and  interest,  which  have  been  produced 
by  the  wisest  and  best  who  have  lived  before 
us.  Without  a knowledge  of  reading,  we  should 
be  continually  liable  to  err  in  performing  some 
of  the  commonest  occupations,  since  by  means 
of  it  we  are  enabled  to  distinguish  many  ob- 
jects by  the  names  written  upon  them,  which 
otherwise  might  be  confounded  through  the 
similarity  of  their  appearance.  The  gardener 
may  distinguish  the  seeds  of  several  varieties  of 
the  same  species  of  plants.  The  shopkeeper 
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knows,  without  examination,  the  contents  of  his 
several  drawers  and  packages ; and  the  porter 
and  letter-carrier  are  not  bewildered  in  the  de- 
livery of  the  packages  and  letters  committed  to 
their  care,  however  numerous  they  may  be. 
In  fine,  whether  serving  or  served,  whether 
bent  on  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  or  devoted  to 
the  discharge  of  duty,  the  individual  who  can 
read,  has  an  almost  immeasurable  advantage 
over  those  who  are  unable  to  do  so.  It  is  ob- 
viously essential  that  those  who  read  should 
read  correctly  ; and  it  is  scarcely  less  important 
to  attend  to  the  manner  of  reading:  great 
pains  should  therefore  be  taken  to  guard  against 
children’s  acquiring  the  habit  of  reading  indis- 
tinctly, with  too  great  rapidity,  or  with  a tone. 
They  should  not  merely  attend  to  periods  and 
commas,  but  also  learn  to  manage  their  voices 
well.  The  next  branch  of  education,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  essential,  is  the  art  of  writ- 
ing, the  advantages,  I might  say  the  neces- 
sity, of  which  become  obvious,  as  the  self-evident 
consequence  of  the  acknowledged  utility  of  read- 
ing ; since,  if  there  were  no  committing  to  writ- 
ing there  could  be  no  leading.  Yet,  with  very 
many  persons,  the  power  of  reading  what  others 
may  have  written,  is  almost  immeasurably 
moie  necessary  and  important,  than  the  power 
of  committing  their  own  ideas  to  writing  for  the 
use  of  others.  The  power  of  committing  words 
and  ideas  to  a written  character  of  some  kind 
or  other,  would  probably  be  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  having  learnt  to  read,  and  without 
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any  special  instruction  ; but  it  would  probably 
be  performed  with  much  difficulty,  and  in  an 
uncouth  manner,  by  those  only  who  felt  the 
strongest  necessity,  or  the  greatest  inclination 
to  do  so.  Instruction  in  writing  removes  this 
difficulty,  and  enables  us  to  commit,  not  words 
only,  but  the  longest  speeches  to  a character 
which  is  produced  with  ease  and  rapidity, 
and  which  may  be  read  without  difficulty. 
Writing  does  not  merely  enable  us  to  com- 
municate our  ideas  to  others  without  the 
utterance  of  sounds,  and  in  spite  of  distance  of 
time  and  place  ; it  enables  the  same  individual 
to  recal  the  ideas  which  he  may  have  formed 
or  received  at  one  time,  with  perfect  accuracy 
at  another.  In  this  way  it  becomes  a great  as- 
sistance and  relief  to  memory  ; but  it  has  been 
said,  that  memory  gets  out  of  order,  and  be- 
comes weak  and  treacherous,  when  it  is  accus- 
tomed to  receive  this  kind  of  assistance.  There 
is  some  truth  in  this  observation,  but  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  able  to  recal  facts  and  ideas, 
with  indisputable  accuracy,  may  be  considered 
as  more  than  outweighing  the  evil  complained 
of,  and  which,  after  all,  is  a consequence  which, 
though  very  likely  to  follow,  is  by  no  means 
inevitable.  Writing  may,  however,  be  made 
the  means  of  cultivating  and  confirming  the 
memory  : what  is  written  with  attention  to  the 
subject,  as  well  as  the  character,  will  make  a 
stronger  impression  than  what  is  simply  read  ; 
and  what  is  thus  written,  two  or  three  times  in 
succession,  will,  in  all  probability,  be  perm  a- 
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nently  fixed  on  the  memory.  Some  of  the 
gi eatest  scholars  have  employed  this  method, 
and  given  full  proof  of  its  advantages. 

In  teaching  the  art  of  writing,  both  the  mas- 
ter and  his  pupils  should  be  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  constantly  keeping  in  view  the 
two  main  objects,  of  legibility  and  expedition, 
and  that  the  former  quality  is  to  be  acquired 
first.  Flourishes  and  fantastical  shapes  should  be 
carefully  discouraged,  as  there  are  very  few  occa- 
sions in  which  they  are  really  ornamental;  they 
never  can  look  well  unless  they  are  produced  in 
a style  which  can  only  be  acquired,  after  much 
practice,  by  persons  of  taste.  The  acquisition 
of  a good  and  legible  hand,  is  greatly  assisted 
by  teaching  the  principles  upon  which  the  letters 
should  be  formed  and  combined.  When  this  is 
attended  to,  a very  valuable  portion  of  time 
may  be  rescued  from  a child’s  school  hours,  and 
applied  to  much  more  important  instruction 
than  the  learning  to  write,  as  a merely  imita- 
tive art. 

1 he  ability  to  write  is  of  comparatively  little 
use  without  the  facility  of  spelling.  It  is  there- 
fore very  important,  that  children  should  be 
early  accustomed  to  spell  correctly.  If  they 
are  neglected  in  this  respect,  they  will,  in  all 
probability,  feel  the  inconvenience  of  this  error 
throughout  their  lives ; and  notwithstanding 
the  success  which  may  attend  their  industry  in 
business,  or  other  pursuits,  they  will  ever  be 
liable  to  the  mortification  of  betraying  the  de- 
fect of  their  early  education. 

An  observation  of  the  same  kind  applies  to 
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the  combination  of  words  for  the  construction 
of  sentences.  Grammar,  which  teaches  the 
art  of  doing  this  correctly,  is  therefore  a very 
useful,  if  not  essential  branch  of  a common 
education. 

Besides  the  great  convenience  which  writing 
affords,  in  enabling  us  to  communicate  our 
wishes  and  feelings  to  those  who  are  absent 
from  us,  it  is  almost  essential  to  the  prosperity 
and  even  safety  of  our  affairs ; since  it  is  next 
to  impossible  for  money-matters  to  be  kept  in 
any  degree  of  order  without  it.  A similar 
remark  is,  perhaps,  yet  more  forcibly  true  with 
respect  to  Arithmetic.  As  money  is  so  neces- 
sary an  article  in  the  concerns  of  life,  it  is  very 
important  that  all  persons,  not  excepting  even 
those  whose  means  are  the  most  limited,  and 
whose  dealings  are  on  the  smallest  scale,  should 
keep  their  accounts  correctty.  For  this  pur- 
pose, arithmetic  is  indispensable.  Readiness 
and  accuracy  in  calculation,  is  often  a safe- 
guard against  the  danger  of  being  cheated 
through  design  or  accident.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, with  reference  to  money-matters  alone 
that  arithmetic  is  essentially  necessary.  Every 
thing  which  is  susceptible  of  being  measured  by 
number,  size,  or  weight,  may  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  arithmetical  calculation  ; and  these  cal- 
culations, by  their  magnitude,  variety,  and 
complication,  may  be  such  as  to  require  the 
exertion  of  the  greatest  intellectual  powers.  In 
the  cultivation  of  the  mental  faculties  of  chil- 
dren, arithmetic  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
step  in  the  sublime  science  of  mathematics. 
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Although  I feel  persuaded,  that  a taste  for  the 
study  ot  the  higher  departments  of  mathe- 
matics is  far  from  being  sufficiently  general  in 
this  country,  it  would  be  foreign  to  my  present 
purpose  to  press  the  subject  here.  It  is  far 
more  important  that  I should  urge  the  univer- 
sal advantage,  which  might  be  derived  from 
giving  children,  by  early  and  repeated  practice, 
facility  in  working  the  four  first  rules  in  arith- 
metic, and  from  accustoming  them  to  perform 
the  operation  wholly  mentally;  that  is,  without 
the  aid  ot  figures.  There  are  many  things 
with  which  it  is  quite  necessary  that  the  mind 
should  be  stored,  though  they  may  not  be  so 
closely  connected  with  the  management  of  our 
worldly  affairs,  as  those  which  I have  now 
mentioned.  Of  these,  the  first  to  be  noticed, 
because  it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  is  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  sacred  truths  which  they  record, 
and  the  precepts  which  they  inculcate,  cannot 
be  imparted  in  any  other  words  so  appropriate 
and  so  impressive  as  those  of  Scripture  itself. 
Without  an  acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  most 
of  the  sermons  which  are  delivered,  and  many 
excellent  books  which  have  been  written,  can 
only  be  imperfectly  understood. 

The  golden  rule,  that  we  should  do  to  others 
as  we  would  that  they  should  do  to  us,  contains 
in  itself  the  sum  and  principle  of  genuine  and 
unaffected  politeness.  It  seems  so  full,  that  no 
addition  could  be  made  to  it.  In  carrying  this 
principle  into  practice,  assistance  may  be  de- 
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rived  from  various  hints  and  rules,  with  respect 
to  some  points  of  manner  and  conduct.  The 
usages  of  artificial  society,  and  the  feelings 
which  the  conventional  habits,  sanctioned  by 
custom,  have  introduced,  require  a kind  of 
education,  to  enable  individuals  to  act  under 
various  circumstances  with  ease  to  themselves, 
and  satisfaction  to  others.  It  is  the  due  atten- 
tion to  this  kind  of  education  which  constitutes 
what  is  called  good  breeding.  The  want  of  it 
either  produces  a painful  feeling,  in  those  who 
are  brought  into  intercourse  with  the  classes  of 
society  superior  to  that  in  which  they  may 
themselves  have  habitually  moved  ; or,  if  they 
are  insensible  to  this  feeling,  their  conduct  may 
assume  a character  which  may  be  regarded  as 
gross  or  uncouth,  and  expose  them  to  mis- 
apprehension, and  consequently  to  censures 
which  they  may  not  strictly  deserve.  At  the 
same  time  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  arti- 
ficial usages  of  what  is  called  polished  society, 
have  had,  in  all  times  and  places,  a strong  ten- 
dency to  introduce  a frivolous  minuteness  into 
the  forms  which  it  prescribes;  and  more  stress 
is  often  laid  on  these  empty,  and  perhaps  ridi- 
culous forms,  than  on  the  genuine  conduct  dic- 
tated by  a virtuous,  well-regulated,  and  benevo- 
lent heart.  The  counterfeit  character  of  some 
of  these  conventional  forms  of  politeness  is 
pci  haps  rendered  most  evident,  when  we  reflect 
on  the  opinion  w hich  is  formed  of  them  in  those 
countries  in  which  usage  has  not  sanctioned 
them.  '1  ake  for  example,  the  ceremonies  re- 
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quired  in  China,  to  be  performed  by  those  who 
approach  the  emperor,  or  the  highest  officers 
under  him.  The  Mussulman  shows  his  defer- 
ence to  his  superiors,  by  turning  his  back  and 
scrupulous]}'  keeping  his  head  covered.  On  some 
occasions  he  uncovers  his  feet,  as  a token  of  ho- 
mage. In  some  countries,  the  uncovering  of  a 
bald  head  would  be  considered  quite  indecent  ; 
whilst  with  us,  persons  may  catch  their  death 
from  cold,  rather  than  allow  their  heads  to  be 
covered.  I have  no  disposition  to  defend  these 
absurdities  : but  I would  strongly  urge  the  pa- 
rents of  the  operative  class,  to  pay  increased 
attention  to  what  may  be  understood  by  the 
good-breeding  of  their  children.  In  an  especial 
manner,  let  them  instil  into  their  minds  the 
importance  of  reflecting,  how  their  conduct 
and  actions  may  affect  the  comforts  of  those 
about  them.  This  course,  without  introducing 
any  approach  to  degrading  servility,  would  tend 
to  remove  many  petty  inconveniences  with 
which  the  poorer  class  too  often  allow  their 
more  fortunate  neighbours  to  be  wantonly  an- 
noyed, and  by  which  they  incur  for  themselves 
the  reproach  of  being  gross  and  uncivil.  It  is 
obvious,  that  such  conduct  must  create  a mu- 
tual feeling  of  dislike  and  repulsion,  extremely 
unfavourable  to  the  good  order  of  society. 

I shall  now  enumerate  some  points  of  educa- 
tion, which  though  less  important  than  those 
which  I have  now  described,  are  nevertheless 
very  suitable  to  be  introduced  into  the  instruc- 
tion of  children  of  all  classes,  when  time  and 
opportunity  allow.  They  should  receive  some 
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idea  of  the  earth  on  which  we  live : for  this 
purpose,  they  should  be  taught  the  leading 
facts  of  Geography.  In  a country  like  ours, 
in  which  navigation  and  commerce  are  of  such 
general  importance,  there  can  be  few  in  any 
class  of  society  who  have  not  relations  or 
friends  dispersed  over  different  parts  of  the 
globe,  in  whose  voyages  and  travels  a lively 
interest  must  be  felt ; and  whom  it  must  be 
gratifying  to  trace  and  follow  in  imagination 
through  their  wanderings  ; as  well  as  to  com- 
prehend when,  on  their  return,  they  speak  of 
the  continents  and  islands,  the  cities  and  towns, 
which  they  have  visited.  Moreover,  in  the  present 
day,  emigration  to  distant  colonies  becomes  a 
subject  of  more  general  interest  than  at  any 
former  period,  and  whilst  the  poorest  families 
are  laudably  contemplating  to  seek  a more  pro- 
mising field  in  which  to  employ  their  exertions, 
it  is  right  that  they  should  have  a just  idea  of 
the  situation  and  distance  of  the  region  to 
which  they  may  be  directing  their  wishes  and 
hopes. 

The  productions  of  almost  every  climate  and 
country  are  brought  home  to  us  for  our  use  or 
enjoyment ; and  it  must  be  interesting  to  all, 
and  useful  to  many,  to  possess  a knowledge  of 
these  various  productions,  whether  they  be  de- 
rived from  the  animal,  the  mineral,  or  the  vege- 
table kingdoms.  This  kind  of  knowledge  is 
comprehended  in  the  very  extensive  science  of 
Natural  History , which  is  subdivided  into  several 
branches,  each  of  which,  in  its  minutest  de- 
tails, would  furnish  matter  sufficient  to  occupy 
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the  longest  life  of  the  most  industrious  of  men. 
T he  general  outlines  may,  however,  be  easily 
understood  and  acquired  by  all.  One  branch 
of  natural  history,  called  Zoology,  teaches  the 
hinds  and  natures  of  animals,  whether  beasts, 
who  give  suck  to  their  young;  birds,  reptiles, 
fishes,  insects,  or  worms : even  sponges  and 
coral  belong  to  this  branch  of  natural  history. 
Another,  called  Botany,  treats  of  the  species 
of  plants  or  vegetables,  from  the  mightiest  oaks 
and  cedars,  down  to  the  smallest  pot-herb, 
and  even  the  mould  which  sprouts  upon  our 
bread,  when  it  has  been  kept  too  long.  The 
eaith  itself,  on  which  plants  grow,  and  man 
and  other  animals  live,  contains  many  objects 
of  interesting  research,  the  knowledge  of  which 
belongs  to  the  science  of  Mineralogy : all  the 
metals  and  earths,  the  most  precious  stones, 
and  the  most  durable  granite,  as  well  as  every 
variety  of  soil,  come  under  the  attention  of 
the  Mineralogist. 

The  workmen  of  every  craft,  operate  on  ma- 
terials, which  form  the  subjects  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  branches  of  natural  history  ; and 
is  it  not  desirable  that  they  should  know  some- 
thing more  than  the  outside  appearance  of  the 
materials  with  which  they  are  constantly  occu- 
pied ? Many  of  the  productions  with  which 
natural  history  makes  us  acquainted,  set  forth 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  wondrous  works  of 
Him  who  is  perfect  in  knowledge  ; and  are 
therefore  peculiarly  calculated  to  excite  our 
humble  admiration.  The  very  air  which  we 
breathe,  and  which  supports  the  clouds  over 
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our  heads,  exhibits  a great  variety  of  interest- 
ing or  awful  phenomena.  Some  of  these,  which 
terrify  and  amaze  the  ignorant,  afford  matter 
of  curious  research  to  those  who  are  better  in- 
formed. Such  as  the  northern-lights,  mock  suns, 
and  meteors,  or  falling  stars.  Others  have  re- 
paid the  attention  which  has  been  given  to 
them,  by  the  assistance  which  they  render  to 
commerce.  Thus,  the  prevailing  winds  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  globe  are  now  so  well  un- 
derstood, that  our  navigators  rely  upon  them 
with  perfect  confidence,  and  give  them  the 
name  of  trade-winds.  The  science  which  treats 
of  these  phenomena,  and  which  has  already  ex- 
plained the  causes  of  many  of  them,  is  called 
Meteorology.  To  this  science  also  are  referred 
the  accounts  of  whirlwinds,  tornadoes,  water- 
spouts, and  meteoric  stones. 

When  we  look  atthe  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the 
stars,  and  sometimes  at  comets  when  they  appear, 
we  see  that  there  is  something  besides  the  earth 
on  which  we  live,  and  we  naturally  feel  curious 
to  know  something  about  these  bodies.  It  is 
desirable  that  this  curiosity  should  be  gratified 
by  something  better  than  the  idle  notions  of  the 
vulgar,  and  for  this  purpose  children  should 
be  taught  a little  Astronomy,  the  rudiments  of 
which  are  not  difficult,  but  very  interesting. 
This  will  teach  them  the  cause  of  summer  and 
winter,  of  day  and  of  night ; and  let  them 
know  why  we  see  sometimes  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  and  sometimes  of  the  moon;  also,  why 
we  sometimes  have  a new  moon,  and  some- 
times a full  moon. 
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It  is  not  only  with  what  is  now  existing 
upon  the  earth  and  beneath  its  surface,  and 
with  what  is  known  about  the  heavenly  bodies, 
that  we  should  seek  to  have  the  rising  gene- 
ration made  in  some  degree  familiar.  They 
should  be  led  to  take  an  interest  in  knowing 
what  has  happened  in  former  times.  This 
branch  of  study  is  called  History.  Some 
of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting,  as  well  as 
most  important  history,  is  contained  in  the 
Bible,  and  on  this  account  is  called  Sacred 
Histoiy , but  the  history  of  many  countries 
has  been  preserved  by  the  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  others ; and  the  history  which  they  have 
handed  down  to  us  is  called  Profane  History, 
by  way  of  distinction,  and  not  because  it  is* 
particularly  vicious  or  immoral.  On  the  con- 
traiy,  much  of  it  is  highly  valuable,  and  some- 
times very  usefully  confirms  or  explains  Sacred 
History. 

All  history  of  events  which  happened  before  * 
the  yeai  of  our  Lord  1453,  is  considered  as 
belonging  to  Ancient  History ; and  all  that  re- 
lates to  what  has  happened  since,  is  called 
Modern  History.  The  year  1453  is  chosen 
as  the  time  when  the  one  begins  and  the  other 
ends,  because  in  it  the  Turks  took  Constan- 
tinople, and  by  so  doing  finished  the  Eastern, 
Gieek,  01  last  division  of  the  Roman  empire. 
History  is  sometimes  called  after  the  country 
of  which  it  treats  ; as  Grecian  History,  Roman 
Histoiy,  English  History,  &c.  It  is  very  de- 
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sirable  for  every  one  to  be  especially  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  his  own  country. 

The  history  of  the  lives  of  particular  persons 
is  called  Biography.  This  is  a very  interesting 
and  useful  kind  of  history.  It  affords  us  ex- 
amples which,  if  properly  studied  and  reflected 
upon,  may  guide,  and  animate,  and  encourage 
us  in,  the  pursuit  of  what  is  good,  desirable, 
and  praiseworthy,  and  warn  us  against  what  is 
bad,  dangerous,  or  even  of  doubtful  advantage. 
The  lives  of  so  many  good,  wise,  and  illustrious 
persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  age  and 
station,  have  either  been  written  in  our  own 
language,  or  translated  into  it  from  other  lan- 
guages, that  there  never  need  be  any  lack  of 
valuable  reading  of  this  description,  nor  any 
excuse  for  having  recourse  to  novels  and  ro- 
mances, which  are  a kind  of  imaginary  biogra- 
phy, sought  after  by  the  idle  and  the  giddy, 
because  they  require  no  exertion  of  the  mind, 

' and  therefore  do  not  improve  it ; or,  because 
they  relate  marvellous  or  incredible  'stories, 
which  actual  life  can  seldom  if  ever  realize ; 
and  which,  to  say  the  best  of  them,  can  be  of 
no  use  in  the  way  of  example  to  those  who 
read  them ; or,  because  they  represent  the 
passions  and  vices  of  men  with  less  of  what  is 
hateful  and  disgusting  than  belongs  to  them  ; 
and,  at  times,  even  in  an  amiable  and  attrac- 
tive form.  They  first  deprive  vice  of  its  hideous 
and  repulsive  appearance ; next,  render  its 
form  familiar ; and,  lastly,  unless  the  evil  be 
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turned  aside,  bring  it  home  as  a fatal  asso- 
ciate. 

Much  of  the  knowledge  at  which  I have  been 
pointing,  is  calculated  to  interest,  enlarge,  and 
improve  the  mind — to  afford  the  means  of  ra- 
tional amusement,  from  reading,  contemplation, 
or  study,  when  we  are  alone ; and  to  render 
us  more  comfortable  in  ourselves,  and  more 
agreeable  and  useful  to  others,  when  we  are  in 
company,  lo  many  they  may  prove  useful 
attractions  from  less  innocent  amusements, 
such  as  plays,  cards,  dances,  fairs,  and  the 
like. 

Some  of  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  I 
have  been  recommending,  bear  directly  on  our 
prosperity,  and  may  be  continually  had  recourse 
to,  either  to  facilitate,  or  increase  our  means  of 
acquiring  property,  or  to  enable  us  to  employ 
that  which  we  may  have,  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage and  economy. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  teach  children  the  mere 
rudiments  of  knowledge,  even  if  we  strive  to 
do  this  to  the  extent  which  I have  just  sketched. 
It  is  essential  that  they  should  early  be  brought 
to  reflect  upon  what  they  learn ; that  they  should 
be  taught  to  look  to  the  principles  with  which 
these  rudiments  are  connected  ; that  they  should 
be  directed  to  look  to  tendencies  and  conse- 
quences ; not  merely  with  respect  to  then- 
school  lessons,  but  the  same  course  should  be 
followed  with  respect  to  their  words  and  ac- 
tions, and  the  various  circumstances  which  may 
occur  within  their  observation.  It  is  thisessen- 
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tial  part  of  education  in  which  parents  are  the 
most  concerned,  and  in  which,  though  they 
may  be  assisted  by  an  able  and  conscientious 
schoolmaster,  there  is  much  which  they  alone 
can  perform.  It  is,  however,  very  important, 
in  acting  upon  this  principle,  not  to  press  the 
minds  of  children  too  much,  lest  in  seeking  to 
avoid  the  error  of  negligence  on  the  one  hand, 
there  should  be,  on  the  other,  the  no  less  serious 
error  of  producing  disgust  and  aversion,  or  an 
untimely  development  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties, which  would  be  very  likely  to  injure  the 
bodily  powers,  and  possibly  cramp  those  of  the 
mind  also,  and  prevent  them  from  ever  attain- 
ing the  strength  which  they  might  otherwise 
acquire.  The  object  is  not  to  make  them  men 
in  minds  whilst  children  in  age,  but  to  insure 
the  development  of  their  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties,  in  correspondence  with  that  of  those 
of  their  bodies ; so  that  they  may  grow  up  a 
useful,  thinking,  and  reflecting  generation  ; dis- 
playing all  the  advantages  which  in  my  last 
Lecture  I pointed  out,  as  resulting  from  the 
cultivation  of  a sound  judgment. 

Even  the  sports  and  amusements  of  children 
are  well  worthy  of  careful  attention.  They  may 
be  made  the  means  of  doing  good  both  to  their 
bodies  and  minds,  or  they  may  expose  the  one 
to  accident  and  injury,  and  promote  the  growth 
of  unamiable  passions  in  the  other.  On  the 
one  hand,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  professed 
amusements  of  children  are  not  deprived  of 
that  freedom  and  absence  of  restraint — of  that 
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unbending  of  mind  and  body,  which  is  quite 
essential  to  their  taking  the  full  benefit  of  their 
play-hours ; but  whilst  they  ought  not  to  feel 
that  their  nominal  play  is  a real  task,  all  dan- 
gerous amusements  should  be  prohibited.  I 
cannot  avoid  taking  this  occasion  to  repeat 
the  expression  of  my  regret,  that  the  building 
mama  of  the  present  day,  deprives  the  children 
and  young  people  in  our  cities  and  towns,  of  the 
advantages  of  those  clear  and  open  spaces, 
which  formerly  used  to  be  enlivened  by  the 
cheerfulness  and  activity  of  youth,  enjoying 
their  various  kinds  of  healthful  exercise.  In- 
stead of  this,  we  now  see  the  children  driven 
into  the  streets,  and  in  hourly  danger  of  bcina 
run  over  by  every  kind  of  conveyance,  and  ex- 
posing the  lives  of  the  passengers  as  well  as 
their  own.  Sometimes  a kite  is  flown  in  a 
horse  s face,  by  which  he  mav  be  made  to  take 
fright  and  rush  into  all  sorts  of  mischief;  or 
a hoop  is  trundled  under  his  legs,  by  which 
the  safest  animal  may  be  thrown  down,  and 
himself,  or  his  rider  or  driver,  destroyed  or 
seriously  injured.  The  inventors  and  manu- 
factuiers  of  toys,  are  in  some  instances  scarcely 
less  than  criminal,  in  the  dangerous  character 
which  they  give  to  some  of  the  amusements  of 
children.  The  detestable  invention  of  iron 
hoops,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of 
this  kind. 

Whilst,  in  children,  the  development  of  the 
body  and  its  powers  requires  the  care  which  I 
have  recommended,  and  their  intellectual  fhcul- 
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ties  demand  regular  and  well-timed  cultivation, 
their  moral  feelings  and  dispositions  require,  il 
possible,  still  more  care,  if  we  really  desire 
them  to  grow  up,  not  onty  able  men  in  body 
and  mind,  but  useful  and  amiable  members  of 
society,  seeking  and  keeping  peace  with  all 
around  them.  They  should  be  early  accus- 
tomed to  self-restraint,  and  to  the  patient  en- 
durance of  crosses  and  disappointments.  For 
this  purpose  they  should  not  merely  be  rea- 
soned with,  as  their  understandings  will  allow 
but  they  should  never  be  subjected  to  con- 
straint, or  crossed  and  disappointed  in  a way 
w'hich  may  lead  them  to  suppose  that  it  is 
done  in  a vindictive  spirit,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  annoying  them.  Even  the  just  punishment 
and  censure  of  their  faults,  which  it  would  be 
mistaken  kindness  to  withhold,  should  be  ac- 
companied with  reasoning  and  persuasion;  and 
on  no  account  exhibit  the  souring  character  of 
severity.  The  child  will  then  regard  his  pu- 
nishment as  the  direct  consequence  of  his  own 
acts,  and  will  not  feel  disrespect,  or  even  di- 
minished affection,  for  the  person  whom  his 
own  conduct  has  compelled  to  inflict  unwilling 
punishment  upon  him.  Children  should,  as 
early  as  possible,  be  trained  to  a strict  adherence 
to  truth  and  honesty.  They  should  be  taught 
to  distinguish,  both  in  their  nature  and  con- 
sequences, between  faults  which  are  really 
vicious,  and  those  which  may  be  regarded  as 
merely  thoughtless  mistakes  and  blunders,  or 
the  result  of  ignorance ; but  have  had  nothing 
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criminal  in  their  design.  In  short,  they  should 
be  taught  that  most  essential  and  important 
lesson,  of  valuing  and  endeavouring  to  preserve 
a clear  conscience. 

It  is  a point  of  great  consequence  to  keep 
children,  as  far  as  possible,  from  fear.  It  is 
foolish,  as  well  as  wicked,  to  excite  their  ter- 
ror and  apprehensions  by  threats  never  to  be 
realized  ; by  relations  of  magnified  danger ; . 
or  by  the  narration  of  monstrous  and  preter- 
natural stories.  Such  stories  may  make  them 
terrified  in  the  dark,  and  frightened  at  a shadow, 
but  will  have  no  influence  in  arming  them  with 
that  prudent  circumspection  and  forethought 
which  are  a protection  against  real  danger. 

I hese  they  may  best  acquire  by  their  own 
growing  experience,  aided  by  seasonable  caution, 
as  they  are  not  too  closely  confined  on  the  one 
hand,  or  left  exposed  to  dangerous  hazards  on 
the  other. 

If  children  were  thus  taught,  as  Racine  has 
said,  to  fear  God,  but  to  have  no  other  fear, 
we  might  hope  that  a greater  number  of  our 
countrymen  would  grow  up,  possessing  the 
cool  courage  and  dauntless  intrepidity  of  the 
primitive  Christians;  although  they  might  not 
exhibit  the  romantic  spirit  (in  some  cases  the 
fool-hardiness)  of  the  soldier,  who  rushes  at 
the  cannon’s  mouth. 

As  young  persons  grow  up  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion, it  is  highly  expedient  that  they  should 
be  correctly  informed,  respecting  the  important 
principles  of  Civil  Economy.  Let  me  not  be 
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misunderstood,  as  recommending  that  they 
should  be  introduced  into  the  dangerous  paths 
of  political  discussion  and  party  spirit.  On 
the  contrary,  I would  wish  them,  as  a safe- 
guard against  these  evils,  to  be  taught  what 
man  owes  to  his  fellows  in  society,  and  what  he 
has  a right  to  expect  from  society  in  return. 
That  they  may  know,  and  justly  value  their 
privileges,  and  watch  with  unsleeping  jealously 
over  the  preservation  of  their  integrity  ; that 
they  may  be  far  from  mistaking  freedom  for  the 
unrestrained  and  lawless  permission  to  disturb 
the  good  order  of  society  with  impunity ; and  may 
know  that  “ the  great  end  of  government  is  to 
maintain  power  in  reverence  with  the  people, 
and  to  protect  the  people  from  the  abuse  of 
power  ; that  the  people  may  be  free  by  their 
just  obedience,  and  the  magistrates  honourable 
by  their  wise  administration.”  I have  bor- 
rowed these  sentiments  from  the  great  founder 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  I think  that  they  may  be 
subscribed  to  by  all,  as  eternal  principles  for  the 
regulation  of  civil  society. 

If  in  the  education  of  your  sons,  you  vigo- 
rously and  successfully  put  in  practice  the  prin- 
ciples which  I have  laid  down  ; — if  you  happily 
induce  them  diligently  to  pursue  after  wisdom, 
the}'  will  find,  that  “ length  of  days  is  in  her 
right  hand,  and  in  her  left,  riches  and  honour; 
— that  all  her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness, 
and  all  her  paths  are  peace.” 

What  I have  advanced  with  respect  to  the 
advantages  of  education  is  equally  true  with 
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respect  to  women  as  to  men ; since,  if  they  do 
not  all  take  a part  in  gaining  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence for  their  families,  they  often  have  the 
greatest  share  in  the  direction  of  the  outlay. 
A housewife,  who  manages  to  make  100/.  go 
as  far  as  another  does  150/.,  does,  at  least,  as 
great  a service  to  her  family  as  if  she  had  earned 
50/.  She  perhaps  does  much  more.  Indeed, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  say,  how  much  a good 
mistress  of  a family  may  do  for  her  family  in 
money  matters,  as  well  as  in  other  respects ; 
not  merely  by  her  good  management,  but  by 
her  good  example  also.  I could  mention  se- 
veral instances  in  proof  of  this ; but  I believe 
that  there  are  many  more,  of  extravagant  and 
expensive  wives  having  ruined  their  husbands. 

It  is  very  necessary  for  women  to  improve 
and  well  store  their  minds,  for  another  reason. 
They  have  in  general  to  give  the  first  lessons 
to  their  children,  and  on  the  nature  and  value 
of  these  lessons,  the  success  and  happiness  of 
their  children  in  after-life  will  much  depend. 
Many  great  and  good  men  have  had  foolish  and 
bad  sons ; but  virtuous  and  clever  mothers 
have,  I believe,  more  often  had  satisfaction, 
comfort,  and  honour  from  their  children.  This 
is  a most  important  consideration  with  respect 
to  the  future  prospects  for  our  country.  Even 
those  females  who  are  neither  mothers  nor 
mistresses  of  families,  are  much  the  better  for 
the  cultivation  of  their  minds.  From  what  I 
have  already  said,  it  may  be  seen  that  they 
may  thereby  obtain  a more  comfortable  and 
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respectable  living,  and  have  a greater  number 
of  more  useful  and  rational  modes  of  amusing 
and  enjoying  themselves.  They  may  some- 
times be  the  means  of  improving  those  about 
them,  both  by  their  example,  and  also  by 
what  they  may  say,  without  being  out  of  their 
places,  even  though  their  condition  may  be 
humble. 

It  is  cause  for  serious  regret,  that  deficient 
as  the  means  of  education  in  many  places  un- 
happily are  even  for  boys,  those  for  girls  are 
very  much  more  so.  There  is  lamentable  proof 
of  this  in  the  statistical  returns  of  schools.  In 
many  places  where  there  are  one  or  more 
schools  for  boys,  there  are  none  for  girls  ; and 
where  there  are  girls’  schools,  the  number  of 
scholars  is  almost  always  much  less  than  in  the 
boys’  schools.  This  is  a gross  evil,  to  which 
an  effectual  remedy  should  be  promptly  ap- 
plied. 

In  infancy,  and  in  the  early  part  of  child- 
hood, both  the  physical  and  moral  education 
should  be  very  nearly  the  same  for  both  sexes  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  very  many  instances, 
the  bodily  vigour  of  females  is  permanently  in- 
jured by  the  adoption  of  a different  system  ; 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  questioned,  that  a similar 
error  in  their  moral  education  has  very  gene- 
rally tended  to  induce  a degree  of  pusillanimity, 
the  caricature  of  the  natural  timidity  of  the 
sex. 

The  intellects  of  girls  are  considered  to  be 
quicker  than  those  of  boys,  and  they  appear  to 
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be  earlier  developed.  There  is,  moreover, 
abundant  proof,  that  the  minds  of  females  are 
competent  to  cope  with  the  most  difficult  sub- 
jects, and  to  acquire  and  apply  every  species 
of  knowledge.  Why  then  should  the  education 
of  girls,  especially  amongst  the  poorer  class,  be 
allowed  to  remain  so  greatly  behind  that  of 
boys  ? Writers,  as  well  as  speakers,  are  ever 
ready  to  praise  and  flatter  the  female  sex,  and 
to  round  a sentence  or  to  polish  a verse  which 
may  pay  them  a compliment,  either  singly  or 
collectively;  but,  comparatively,  few  have  come 
forward  to  vindicate  those  intellectual  rights 
which  are  indisputably  theirs,  and  which  are  of 
vital  importance  to  the  right  exercise  of  their 
influence  upon  society.  Let  it  be  your  effort 
to  counteract  this  evil,  and  strive  that  your 
daughters  may  have  the  benefits  of  an  educa- 
tion, as  comprehensive  and  enlightening  as  that 
which  I have  recommended  for  your  sons. 
Then,  indeed,  might  they  realize  the  bright 
descriptions  which  poets  have  conceived  ; and 
in  due  time  you  might  bestow  them,  virtuous 
and  intelligent,  and  fitted  to  become  valuable 
mothers,  upon  sons  such  as  I have  described  ; 
and  you  would  find  your  reward  in  communi- 
cating happiness,  in  which  you  would  your- 
selves richly  participate. 

Here  I may  conclude  my  fourth  and  last 
Lecture,  and  I trust,  that  however  imperfectly 
I may  have  performed  the  task  which  I under- 
took, you  will  at  least  admit,  that  I have  dis- 
charged my  promise  of  bringing  before  you  a 
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most  important  subject.  If  I have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  convince  your  judgments  of 
the  utility,  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  sug- 
gestions which  I have  offered,  let  me  entreat 
you  to  summons  your  strongest  resolutions  to 
enable  you  to  carry  them  into  practice,  and  to 
employ  the  effectual  influence  of  persuasion  and 
example,  in  inducing  those  around  you  to  adopt 
the  same  course. 

I commenced  these  Lectures  by  comparing 
life  to  a flame,  and  the  precepts  inculcated  in 
them  are  designed  to  make  that  flame  bright, 
and  steady,  and  lasting ; nor  will  my  feeble 
lamp  have  altogether  burnt  in  vain,  if  I have  in 
any  degree  been  instrumental  in  inducing  you 
to  obey  the  command  of  our  Saviour,  when  he 
said,  “ Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men, 
that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify 
your  Father  who  is  in  heaven.” 
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Page  401. 

False  Economy. Many  fathers  there  are,  that  so  love 
their  money  and  hate  their  children,  that  lest  it  should 
cost  them  more  than  they  are  willing  to  spare  to  hire 
a good  schoolmaster  for  them,  rather  choose  such  per- 
sons to  instruct  their  children  as  are  of  no  worth, 
thereby  beating  down  the  market  that  they  may 
purchase  a cheap  ignorance.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
witty  and  handsome  jeer  which  Aristippus  bestowed 
on  a sottish  father,  by  whom  being  asked  what  he 
would  take  to  teach  his  child,  he  answered,  a thou- 
sand drachmas.  Whereupon  the  other  cried  out, 
‘ O Hercules  ! how  much  out  of  the  way  you  ask, 
for  I can  buy  a slave  at  that  rate..’ — ‘ Do  then,’  said 
the  philosopher,  ‘ and  thou  shalt,  instead  of  one, 

[mrchase  two  slaves  for  thy  money — him  that  thou 
myest  for  one,  and  thy  son  for  another.’  ” — 
Plutarch. 


Page  401. 

“ Governments  rather  depend  upon  men  than  men 
upon  governments.  Let  men  be  good  and  the  govern- 
ment cannot  be  bad.  If  it  be  ill  they  will  cure  it. 
But  if  men  be  bad,  let  the  government  be  never  so 
good,  they  will  endeavour  to  warp  and  spoil  it  to 
their  turn.  That,  therefore,  which  makes  a good 
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constitution  must  keep  it ; namely,  men  of  wisdom 
and  virtue,  qualities,  that  because  they  descend  not 
with  worldly  inheritances,  must  be  carefully  propa- 
gated by  a virtuous  education  of  youth,  for  which 
after  ages  will  owe  more  to  the  care  and  prudence  of 
founders,  and  the  successive  magistery,  than  to  their 
parents,  for  their  private  patrimonies.”  — William 
Penn's  Preface  to  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania. 


“ The  power  of  empires,  which  does  nirt  avail  itself 
of  the  best  auxiliaries  of  knowledge  which  the  age 
supplies,  will  never  abide  the  test  of  trial  with  na- 
tions, which  bring  all  such  resources  into  the  field.” 
— From  The  News,  1.9.  1829. 

Page  404. 

The  example  of  Devonport  illustrates  what  might 
be  done  by  the  voluntary  principle,  which,  whenever 
it  can  be  brought  into  operation  with  sufficient  extent 
and  energy,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  best  prin- 
ciple on  which  our  efforts  for  the  education  of  youth 
can  be  based.  But  what  is  to  be  done,  when  we  find 
this  principle  so  lamentably  behind-hand  in  raising 
the  necessary  funds,  when  compared  with  the  com- 
pulsory principle,  as  exhibited  in  grants  and  stipends 
applied  to  similar  benevolent  purposes?  That  most 
excellent  and  valuable  institution.  The  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  exhibits  at  once  the  advan- 
tages and  the  difficulties  of  the  voluntary  principle, 
which  it  is  my  object  to  recommend.  When,  as  at 
Devonport,  sufficient  means  can  be  raised  on  this 
principle,  the  advantages  are  conspicuous  in  all  con- 
cerned, in  pupils,  teachers,  parents,  and  patrons; 
but  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple flags,  the  school  which  its  temporary  energy 
may  have  well  established,  soon  sinks  into  a state  from 
which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  elevate  it.  The 
master  is  ill  paid  and  worse  looked  after,  the  children 
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are  suffered  to  attend  badly,  and  are  badly  taught 
when  they  do  attend ; the  parents  feel  no  induce- 
ment to  send  their  children  to  such  a school,  or  by 
the  boon  of  a coat  or  a gown,  are  led  to  prefer 
another  school  where  less  is  professed  to  be  taught, 
and  where  their  ideas  will  become  as  uniform  as  their 
dress.  The  British,  or  Lancasterian  method  of  in- 
struction, lends  the  most  important  assistance  to  the 
voluntary  principle,  as  an  agent  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, not  merely  bv  enabling  the  most  to  be  effected 
which  the  means  afforded  can  produce,  but  because 
it  tends  in  a peculiar  manner  to  call  into  activity 
the  powers  of  the  children,  as  well  as  the  master. 
Its  catholic  and  tolerant  spirit,  and  its  comparatively 
comprehensive  range  in  the  subjects  which  it  teaches, 
give  it  the  strongest  claims  to  universal  support. 
Let  its  Annual  Reports  be  perused,  and  its  central 
establishment  be  visited,  for  the  proof  of  what  I 
have  just  advanced,  and  I conceive,  that  it  will  be 
readily  admitted  by  any  impartial  mind,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  or  impossible  to  find  another  Institution 
which  deserves  so  well  of  the  public,  and  which  re- 
ceives so  little  support  from  it. 


Page  397. 

I would  strongly  recommend  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  very  important  subject  of  education, 
carefully  to  peruse  the  valuable  Lectures  of  Dr. 
Iliber.  They  contain  many  excellent  remarks  forci- 
bly and  cogently  expressed,  which  can  scarcely  fail 
to  prove  useful  hints,  or  stimulants,  to  those  engaged 
in  the  work  of  education.  When  I had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  them  delivered,  I could  not  do  so  without 
feeling  very  desirous,  that  all  teachers  might  share 
in  the  advantage  which  I conceived  them  calculated 
to  produce.  But  whilst  I give  them  the  tribute  of 
warm  approbation  which  they  deserve,  I cannot 
bestow  upon  them  unqualified  praise,  since  I widely 
dissent  from  the  harsh  and  undeserved  censure, 
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which  he  extends  to  certain  modes  of  instruction, 
with  which  I conceive  him  to  have  been  imperfectly 
acquainted.  Sueli  censure  is  not  in  keeping  with 
the  excellent  precepts  in  favour  of  charity  which  his 
Lectures  contain. 


Page  411. 

I cannot  omit  taking  this  opportunity  of  recom- 
mending the  simple  rules  for  the  formation  and  com- 
bination of  letters,  which  have  been  laid  down  by 
my  father,  in  his  Introduction  to  Writing.  I have 
been  convinced  by  repeated  personal  observation,  as 
well  as  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  different 
teachers,  by  whom  these  rules  have  been  employed, 
that  the  art  of  writing  is,  with  their  assistance, 
rendered  much  more  certain  and  expeditious,  than 
when  it  is  taught  as  a purely  imitative  art.  It  is 
doubtless  the  difficulty  of  teaching  to  write  well  by 
the  imitative  mode,  which  has  introduced  the  odious 
shove,  and  other  angular  forms  of  writing,  by  which 
beauty  and  legibility  are  systematically  sacrificed. 

'file  pupil  may  easily  acquire  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  lessons,  the  rules  for  the  formation  and 
combination  of  all  the  letters.  As  he  applies  these 
rules  by  the  eye,  they  have  no  tendency  to  produce 
stiffness  in  his  writing,  but  on  the  contrary,  enable 
him  to  imitate  with  more  certainty  and  precision, 
the  correct  forms  which  his  copy  presents.  As  soon 
as  these  rules  are  rendered  familiar,  dexterity  and 
expedition,  which  practice  only  can  give,  may  be 
easily  acquired,  whilst  writing  is  being  employed, 
as  I havealready  recommended,  as  the  means  of  fixing 
in  the  memory  many  useful  branches  of  education. 
To  assist  in  carrying  this  object  into  effect,  1 must 
be  allowed  to  recommend  a few  little  publications, 
likewise  produced  by  my  father,  and  expressly  de- 
signed to  enable  the  writing  pupil,  to  acquire  and 
remember  the  declinable  parts  of  speech  in  several 
languages  ; and  also,  many  astronomical  and  geogra- 
phical terms  aud  fac  ts.  I shall  not  attempt  to  detail 
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the  numerous  instances  which  have  proved  the  im- 
„ portance  of  this  mode  of  assisting  the  memory;  yet, 
J would  just  state,  that  having  on  one  occasion  un- 
dertaken to  assist  a foreign  friend  in  acquiring  En- 
glish, I adopted  this  method  of  making  him  ac- 
quainted with  our  irregular  verbs,  and  had  the  most 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  assistance  which  lie  derived 
from  it. 


* 


A P P ENDL  X. 


HINTS  TO  A YOUNG  MAN  COMING  TO  LONDON, 

“ A 3'oung  person  who  comes  to  London 
should  know,  that  it  is  a place  where  many  have 
found  their  fortune  and  many  their  ruin.  It 
should  be  his  great  object  to  he  of  the  first 
class.  It  is  too  evident  to  need  being  pointed 
out,  that  to  succeed  in  this  object  he  should 
he  virtuous  and  industrious.  There  are  some 
points  which  require  to  be  very  scrupulously 
attended  to. 

1st.  “ Be  very  careful  in  making  friends  and 
choosing  companions. 

2nd.  “ Do  not  waste  time  even  with  the  best 
friends,  but  take  care  to  save  moments,  and 
many  good  hours  will  be  saved. 

3rd.  “ Be  very  careful  in  spending  money. 
Never  spend  a penny  when  half  a one  will  do, 
and  do  not  spend  a farthing  when  it  is  not  nc- 
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cessary  to  do  so.  It  has  been  well  said,  ‘ Take 
caie  of  the  pence  and  the  pounds  will  take  care 
of  themselves.’ 

4th.  “ Make  a point  of  laying  up  all  that  can 
be  saved,  and  having  managed  to  save  a sum 
in  one  month  or  week,  do  as  much  or  more  the 
next.  At  any  rate  try  hard  not  to  do  less,  and 
rather  suffer  some  inconvenience,  or  even  want, 
than  do  so.  Prosperity  and  fortune  are  more 
easily  attained  by  careful  expenditure  than  by 
great  gains. 

5th.  “ Let  every  thing  that  is  done  be  done 
quickly,  if  possible,  but  at  all  events  well. 
What  is  well  done  is  done  for  one’s  self,  but 
then  to  be  able  to  do  all  that  one  does,  well,  we 
must  only  try  to  do  what  is  necessary  or  useful, 
and  not  throw  away  time  and  pains  on  trifles. 

6th.  “ By  temperance  and  regularity  pre- 
serve the  health  of  the  body,  and  take  all  the 
time  which  can  be  saved  from  work,  meals, 
exercise,  and  sleep,  for  improving  the  mind  by 
different  kinds  of  profitable  study. 

“ Dr.  Franklin,  the  great  American  philoso- 
pher, began  life  in  a very  poor  station  ; but  he 
was  industrious  and  frugal.  He  drank  water 
and  fed  on  simple  food,  whilst  his  companions 
made  longer  meals  with  richer  food  and  stronger 
drink,  and  thus  he  saved  the  money  which  be- 
came the  foundation  of  his  fortune,  and  saved 
the  time  which  he  so  successfully  employed  in 
cultivating  his  understanding,  that  lie  became 
one  of  the  greatest  men  whom  his  country  has 
produced. 
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7th.  “ It  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
the  most  sure  means  of  success,  at  once  to  be- 
gin well,  and  with  a strong  resolution  to  go  on 
in  the  same  course,  not  weakly  satisfied  with 
what  is  little,  though  patiently  expecting  what 
is  greater,  and  steadily  using  the  means  to 
gain  it. 

“ If  these  points  arc  really  minded  ; friends 
will  not  be  wanting  to  assist,  and  the  blessings 
of  Providence  will  crown  the  whole.” 
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A 

L E T T E R 

TO  A MEDICAL  FRIEND, 

ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  Ol'  VACCINATION  AND  THE 
EVILS  OF  INOCULATION  FOR  THE  SSI  ALL-FOX. 


My  dear  Friend, 

I am  much  obliged  to  thee  for  the  in- 
formation thou  hast  conveyed  to  me,  respect- 
ing the  prevalence  of  small-pox  in  thy  neigh- 
bourhood ; and  I am  grieved  to  learn,  that  in 
some  instances  it  has  attacked  those  who  have 
been  vaccinated,  with  so  much  severity,  as  very 
materially  to  shake  the  confidence  which  had 
once  been  placed  in  that  protective  means,  and 
even  to  induce  a disposition  to  return  to  the 
older  method  of  inoculation  for  the  small-pox. 
As  I am  still  disposed  to  regard  vaccination, 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  instances  in 
which  it  has  been  followed  by  small-pox,  as  a 
measure  of  great  advantage,  and  calculated 
materially  to  diminish  the  number  of  small- 
pox patients,  as  well  as  greatly  to  mitigate  their 
suffering,  I cannot  help  lamenting  that  it  should 
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in  any  degree  lie  abandoned,  and  still  more  so, 
that  it  should  give  place  to  the  old  plan  of’  in- 
oculation. Such  a change  would,  at  the  very 
best,  be  giving  up  a doubtful  advantage  for  a 
positive  evil.  I feel  so  much  interested  in  the 
subject,  that,  at  the  risk  of  sending  thee  a letter 
of  unseasonable  length,  I shall  state  the  reasons 
which  induce  me  to  continue  in  favour  of  vac- 
cination, and  1 shall  be  glad  to  learn  that  thy 
influence  has  been  successfully  exerted,  both  in 
confirming  the  doubtful,  and  in  convincing  op- 
ponents. 

Before  we  allow  our  judgments  to  be  car- 
ried away  by  the  announcement  of  a laige 
number  of  cases,  in  which  vaccination  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  unsuccessful,  it  is  very 
important  that  the  validity  of  this  evidence 
should  be  examined.  We  must  not,  as  thou 
well  knowest,  allow  every  case  in  which  the 
operation  of  inoculation  with  vaccine  virus 
has  been  performed,  to  be  admitted  as  a case 
of  vaccination.  This  operation  is  often  followed 
by  no  specific  inflammation,  and  may  even  pass 
off  as  a mere  scratch.  Such  cases  ought  to  be 
completely  set  out  of  the  calculation,  and  even 
where  a sore  arm  has  been  produced,  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  whether  it  has  been  sanctioned 
by  competent  authority  as  the  legitimate  effect 
of  vaccination.  To  my  certain  knowledge,  a 
case  of  small-pox,  stated  to  have  succeeded 
vaccination,  and  calculated  to  throw  discredit 
upon  that  operation,  proved  on  reference  to  the 
register  of  the  medical  man  who  had  vaccinated 
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the  child,  and  watched  the  appearance  of  the 
arm,  to  have  been  one  of  those  cases  in  which 
the  legitimate  effects  of  vaccination  had  not 
been  produced,  and  the  vaccination  was  re- 
corded as  doubtful.  Such  cases  should  of 
course  be  set  aside,  and  not  allowed  to  compli- 
cate the  result  of  calculations  which  should  be 
made  upon  cases  of  unquestionable  vaccination. 
By  doing  so,  the  proportion  of  reported  failures 
would,  I believe,  be  considerably  reduced.  When 
we  have  thus  arrived  at  undoubted  cases  of  vac- 
cination followed  by  small-pox,  we  should 
direct  our  inquiry  to  ascertain,  whether  the 
small-pox  has  not  been  very  materially  modi- 
fied, through  the  influence  of  vaccination.  As 
far  as  I have  been  able  to  learn,  and  I have 
inquired  of  persons  who  have  made  this  subject 
a point  of  the  most  attentive  study  on  a large 
scale,  this  modifying  and  mitigating  influence 
has  been  universal,*  and  although  a few  cases, 
and  I believe  them  to  have  been  very  few,  have 
occurred  of  this  modified  disease  being  fatal, 
there  has,  without  exception,  been  some  con- 
current cause  to  give  to  these  cases  their  un- 
usual severity.  It  has  not  been  the  essential 
malignity  of  the  disease,  small-pox,  which  used 
to  number  so  many  hundreds  amongst  its 
victims,  which  mav  be  said  to  have  carried 
off  the  patients  in  these  cases.  Can  then  a 
better  and  more  effectual  protection  be  found  in 
small-pox  itself,  if  we  return  to  inoculation  to 

* A doubt  has  since  been  expressed  by  one  indivi- 
dual. 
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produce  it?  Small-pox  unquestionably  attacks 
those  who  had  the  disease  before,  as  it  does 
those  who  have  been  vaccinated.  Although 
I am  ready  to  admit,  that  the  number  and 
proportion  of  those  attacked  after  having 
had  small- pox  is  less  than  after  vaccination. 
Even  those  who  have  suffered  most  severely, 
whose  lives  have  been  endangered,  and  whose 
countenances  have  been  permanently  disfigured, 
have  not  obtained  better  protection  than  those 
who  have  only  had  a single  vaccine  sore.  In 
fact,  the  fatal  cases  of  this  kind  have  been,  if 
any  thing,  more  numerous  and  remarkable  than 
those  which  have  occurred  amongst  the  cases 
of  small-pox,  preceded  bv  vaccination.  I am 
borne  out  in  this  remark  by  the  high  authority 
of  Professor  Thompson,  of  Edinburgh,  who  has 
collected  the  most  extensive  details  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  also,  by  that  of  Doctor  Fisher,  who 
made  very  careful  statistical  enquiries  respect- 
ing an  epidemic  of  small-pox,  which  occurred  in 
Paris  a few  years  ago.  The  reason  that  the 
protecting  influence  of  small-pox  is  by  some 
regarded  as  more  effectual  than  that  of  vacci- 
nation, is  perhaps  to  be  attributed  to  the  notion, 
that  small-pox  cannot  occur  twice,  and  that  ex- 
cept when  the  eyes  have  been  opened  by  cases 
unusually  severe,  or  even  fatal,  the  modified 
small-pox  has  been  regarded  as  chicken-pox. 

The  numerous  eases  of  modified  small-pox 
after  vaccination,  have  induced  a belief,  that 
the  protecting  influence  of  vaccination  is  worn 
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out  by  time,  and  repeated  vaccination  has  been 
consequently  recommended.  I confess,  that  I 
cannot  believe,  that  the  mere  lapse  of  time  can 
impair  the  protection,  since  we  may  see  a child 
who  has  been  vaccinated,  become  in  the  course 
of  a few  months,  the  subject  of  modified  small- 
pox, whilst  another  individual  may  remain  pro- 
tected for  a quarter  of  a century,  and  resist  the 
most  complete  exposure  which  can  well  be  con- 
ceived. He  may  have  remained  for  hours  in 
company  with  the  sick,  have  been  in  contact 
with  their  persons,  and  been  inoculated  with 
the  virus  with  perfect  impunity ; yet,  a few 
months’  after,  the  same  individual  may  take 
small-pox,  when  he  is  scarcely  aware  that  he 
has  been  exposed  to  the  contagion.  We  must, 
therefore,  look  for  some  other  cause  capable  of 
effecting  this  very  remarkable,  and  apparently 
rapid  change.  I believe  that  serious  attacks  of 
indisposition,  such  as  typhus  and  other  fevers, 
are  the  most  likely  causes  to  which  this  effect 
can  be  referred.  The  well-known  case  of  a 
man  in  Norfolk,  who  felt  no  inconvenience  from 
the  stings  of  wasps,  and  who  lost  this  singular 
peculiarity  after  labouring  under  ague,  affords 
some  countenance  to  this  idea,  which  is  further 
supported  by  cases  which  have  come  under  my 
own  knowledge,  in  which  severe  attacks  of  ill- 
ness have  intervened  between  vaccination  and 
the  attack  of  modified  small-pox.  Whether 
this  reproduced  susceptibility  be  transient  or 
not,  must  be  difficult  to  decide;  but  in  the 
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case  of  the  wasp-catcher,  his  insusceptibility 
returned  some  months  after  the  ague  had  been 
cured.  My  friend,  l)r.  Gregory,  of  the  Small- 
pox Hospital,  has  made  several  observations 
which  support  the  idea,  that  illness  impairs  the 
protecting  power  of  vaccination  ; and  he  be- 
lieves, that  there  are  other  influences  which  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  ; amongst  which,  change  of 
climate  is  very  remarkable.  Could  we  ascer- 
tain when  any  of  these  causes  had  impaired  the 
protecting  influence  either  of  vaccination,  or  of 
small-pox  itself,  there  might  be  advantage  in 
resorting  to  vaccination  on  the  occasion ; but  as 
we  cannot  tell  whether  this  effect  has  been  pro- 
duced or  not,  I confess  that  I cannot  unite  with 
those  who  recommend  repeated  vaccination, 
seeing  that  the  sore  produced  by  this  operation, 
sometimes  causes  a high  degree  of  constitutional 
irritation,  which  has  been  known  to  lead  to  a 
fatal  result.* 

Thou  hast  doubtless  heard,  that  the  exten- 
sive inquiries  of  Dr.  Heim,  of  Ludwigsburg, 
tend  to  show  that  vaccine  virus  taken  from  the 
arm  of  an  infant,  appears  to  be  less  efficacious 
than  that  which  has  been  taken  from  an  older 
subject,  or  directly  from  the  cow.  Dr.  Gregory’s 
observations,  strengthen  the  conclusion  of  the 
German  physician.  It  is  therefore  obviously 
important,  that  this  fact  should  be  generally 

•Some  of  the  advocates  of  re-vaccination  have 
nevertheless  often  performed  it  without  any  incon- 
venience. 
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known,  and  acted  upon  throughout  the  coun- 
try, by  all  who  are  her  real  benefactors, 
in  promoting  universal  vaccination.  In  con- 
clusion, allow  me  briefly  to  state  the  disadvan- 
tages of  inoculation  in  contrast  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  vaccination. — If  you  inoculate  a 
child  with  the  small-pox,  you  are  pretty  sure 
to  produce  a decided  fit  of  illness. — It  may  be 
severe,  and  even  fatal.  The  child  may  indeed 
escape  without  a mark,  but  the  probability  is,  that 
he  may  have  a few  pits,  and  he  may  be  seriously 
disfigured.  At  the  same  time,  you  expose  the 
child  to  the  danger  of  glandular  swellings,  sore 
eyes,  and  disease  of  the  lungs,  the  not  unfre- 
quent consequences  of  small-pox.  In  return 
for  all  this  mischief  and  risk,  what  advantage 
do  you  obtain  ? Just  about  as  much  chance  of 
escaping  an  attack  of  small-pox,  as  is  enjoyed 
by  the  child  who  has  been  vaccinated.  I 
doubt  the  fact  that  he  is  much  safer.  There 
is,  however,  a more  important  consideration 
than  this,  viz.  : — How  are  the  neighbours  and 
the  community  at  large  affected  by  the  inocu- 
lation of  a child  with  small-pox?  The  parent 
may  think  that  he  has  a right  to  endanger  his 
child’s  life  in  one  way,  to  protect  him  from 
what  he  may  regard  as  a greater  risk  ; but  is 
he  less  than  criminal,  if  to  do  this  he  also  en- 
danger the  lives  of  an  unlimited  number  of 
his  neighbours?  The  inoculated  child,  from 
whose  person  may  fly  off  a thousand  invisible, 
but  fatal  shafts,  may  communicate  the  disease 
to  numerous  wholly  unprotected  individuals. 
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unconscious  of  the  danger  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  each  of  whcm  may  become  fresh  cen- 
ters of  infection,  until  a fatal  epidemic  is  pro- 
duced. The  man  who  would  set  his  chimney 
on  fire,  and  scatter  the  sparks  over  his  neigh- 
bour’s thatch,  in  my  opinion  commits  a less  evil, 
than  he  who  makes  himself  an  accessary  to  the 
production  of  the  foul  contagion  of  small-pox, 
and  performs  and  advocates  inoculation  for  that 
purpose.  I have  recently  heard  of  a medical 
man  in  the  country,  who  has  disgraced  his  pro- 
fession, and  outraged  society,  by  inoculating 
with  the  small-pox  far  and  wide  in  the  district 
around  him  ; and  that  in  several  of  these  cases, 
small-pox,  by  inoculation,  has  proved  fatal. 
Is  there  any  medical  man,  however  extensively 
he  may  have  vaccinated,  who  hast  lost  so  many 
patients  from  modified  small-pox,  succeeding 
to  effectual  vaccination  ? 

Vaccination,  on  the  other  hand,  produces 
little  or  no  suffering  or  inconvenience.  Its 
protective  power  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  in 
many  instances  it  probably  remains  unimpaired 
through  life ; and,  perhaps,  does  not  oftencr 
fail  than  the  protection  obtained  by  inoculation 
with  the  small-pox.  When  it  does  fail,  the 
consequence  is  generally  a mild  disease  ; the 
severe  cases  of  modified  small-pox,  whether 
succeeding  to  vaccination  or  inoculation,  being 
only  the  rare  exceptions.  Genuine  vaccination 
may  then  be  regarded,  even  when  it  fails  to 
be  a complete  protection,  as  more  advantageous 
to  the  individual  than  inoculation;  seeing  that 
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it  is  then  the  means  of  his  having  a mild  form 
of  small-pox  only  once,  instead  of  twice.  To 
the  community,  the  advantages  of  vaccination 
over  those  of  inoculation,  are  almost  incalcu- 
lable. Instead  of  multiplying  the  seeds  of  a 
fearful  and  deadly  contagion,  to  be  diffused  in- 
discriminately  amongst  the  protected  and  un- 
protected, vaccination  may  be  the  means  of 
propagating  a salutary  influence,  but  cannot 
generate  an  injurious  one. 

If  vaccination  were  generally  resorted  to, 
straggling  cases  of  small-pox  would  stand  so 
good  a chance  of  being  surrounded  by  indivi- 
duals in  a state  of  insusceptibility,  that  its 
diffusion,  even  in  its  milder  form,  would  be 
very  improbable.  The  experience  of  some 
foreign  countries,  in  which  vaccination  has 
been  made  imperative,  confirms  the  truth  of 
this  remark.  For  several  years,  small-pox 
was,  I believe,  wholly  unknown  ; and  though 
in  some  of  these  countries,  at  least,  the  disease 
has  since  made  its  appearance,  it  has  been  the 
modified,  and  generally  mild  form  which  pre- 
vailed. I am  informed,  that  there  are  districts 
in  which  the  disease  had  been  alarming,  but  I 
suspect,  that  fears  have  been  exaggerated  by 
the  disappointment,  which  the  cases  of  failure 
have  excited  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had 
been  confiding  in  perfect  .indemnity.  The 
rarity  of  greatly  disfigured  faces,  attests  the 
beneficial  influence  which  has  been  exerted  in 
our  own  country  ; and.  I believe,  that  the  ad- 
vantage has  been,  at  least,  as  striking  in  all 
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the  countries  in  which  vaccination  has  been 
fairly  introduced. 

The  preceding  considerations  induce  me 
anxiously  to  wish  that  our  profession,  which  so 
nobly  and  disinterestedly  advocated  the  cause 
of  vaccination,  when  it  was  first  systematically 
proposed,  may  not  now,  either  through  tergi- 
versation or  supineness,  relax  in  their  efforts 
to  make  vaccination  general ; and  still  less 
throw  obstacles  in  its  way,  and  lend  a hand  to 
death  and  misery,  by  propagating  a poison, 
which  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  to 
mankind. 

T.  H. 
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